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Mr. Uapan, Feb. 7. 

4 y- memory of the good and wise 

ought not to die while it is in the 
power of any one to preserveit. An 
accident has recalled to my mind the 
name avd character of Joun, first 
Viscount Scupamore; and in look- 
ing for some memorial of him wherel 
most expected to find it, he seems to 
be passed over without a note or re- 
mark. I allude to T. Warton's edi- 
tion of “ Comus,” and Todd's * Life 
of Milton,” in which I expected 
something to have been said of this 
accomplished and virtuous Nobleman, 
as the Ambassador at Paris, who in- 
troduced the great Poet in his juve- 
nile travels to the learsed and cele- 
brated Grotius. 

Almost all I shall have to say of 
this amiable and pious Peer will be 
borrowed from “ A View of the An- 
tient and present State of the Churches 
of Door, Home-Lacy, and Hempsted, 
&c. By Matthew Gibson, M. A. 
Rector of Door.” From the press of 
your learned Predecessor, W. Bow- 
yer, 1727, 4to. pp. 238. 

The Scudaimores are very antient 
in Herefordshire, and early ramified 
into two branches, seated at Home- 
Lacy aod Kentchurch, of whom I be- 
lieve it cannot be exactly and satis- 
factorily ascertaiued at what time 
they branched from the common 
stock. Sir Juhn Scudamore, of Ewyas 
and Home-Lacy, was Escheator of 
Herefordshire, &c. 13 Rich. Il. and 
married Alice, daughter and co-heir 
of Owen Glendower. His descendant, 
Jubn Scudamore, esq. was one of the 
four Gentiemen-ushers to King Henry 
Vill. He rebuilt Home-House, and 
had a chapel consecrated in it by Bp. 
Skypp, 1 Edward VI. He livedtoa 
great age, and was much respected 
in the beg oning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. His grandson, Sir John Scu- 
damore, was Gentleman Usher to 


Queen Elizabeth, Standard Bearer to 
the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, 





represented the county of Hereford 
in five several Parliaments, aod was 
High Sheriff in 1581. He was a spe- 
cial benefactor to the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford, of whom the Founder 
thauks him for “ his sweet conversa- 
tion, and many kind deserts; aod 
professes that he owed him a duty as 
well as friendship.” His son, Sir 
James Scudamore, was another of 
Sir Thomas Bodley’s most esteemed 
friends: he is said to have been one 
of the most renowned men in England 
for chivalry. Inthe reiga of Queen 
Elizabeth Camden reckons him among 
those who were knighted for their 
valour at the siege of Cadiz. Fuller 
mentions him as a man famous and 
fortunate in his time; and vo time 
(says Gibson) certainly will ever be 
able to obliterate or obscure the 
brave and generous character that is 
given of him under the title of Sir 
Scudamore* in Spenser's “ Fairy 
Queen.” He had a daughter, Mary, 
married to Sir Giles Brydges, of Wal- 
ton Castle (created a Baronet 1627, 
ancestor to the late Duke of Chandos), 
and two sons, John and Barnaby. 

John, eldest son, was born at 
Homine, 1600, was educated under a 
domestic tutor; and being fitted for 
the rage at 16, was entered at 
Magdalen College at Oxford. Ati7 
he obtained licence to travel into fo- 
reign parts. After his returo, he con- 
tinued to be studious, and formed a 
particular friendship with Bp. Laud. 
In his 2ist year he was chosen to re- 
present his native county in Parlia- 
ment. The same year (1621) he was 
created a Baronet; and on July 1, 
1628, 4 Charles I. advanced to the 
Irish Peerage, by the titles of Baron 
Scudamore, of Dromore, and Viscoung 
Scudamore, of Sligo. He attendeg 

* This is noticed in the last Edition 
of Spenser by Todd, who refers to Gib- 
son, and also to a curious passage re- 
garding Sir James, in Higford’s ** Insti- 
tutions of a Gentleman.” 
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the Duke of Buckingham as a Volun- 
teer in his second expedition. 

After the Duke’s murder, Lord Scu- 
damore retired to his country course 
of life, diverting himself, sometimes 
with planting and grafting of apple 
trees, and making experience of their 
several sorts of fruit. He not only 
first brought Red-streak Cyder into 
request, but carried it to great per- 
fection. Hence John Phillips, in his 
** Cyder,” speaking of Musk, a fine 
and elegant and delicate sort of fruit, 
says, 

** Yet let herto the Redstreak yield, that 
once 

Was of the Sylvan kind, uncivilized, 

Of no regard, till Scudamore’s skilful 
hand 

Improv’d her, and by courtly discipline 

Taught her the savage nature to forget. 

Hence call’d the Seudamorean plant, 
whose wine [heart 

Whoever tastes, let him with grateful 

Respect that antient loyal house, &c.” 


In 1635 his Lordship was appointed 
Ambassador to Lewis XIII. of France. 
In this high office Lord Clarendon 
reflects on him as giving umbrage to 
the Hugonots. Notwithstanding this, 
he exerted himself in a plan of uniting 
all the Protestant Churches against 
their common enemy, the Church of 
Rome; and having formed an inti- 
mate friendship with Grotius, en- 
joyed that learned man’s advice upon 
this subject. 

in his Lordship’s Minutes is the 
following curious passage : 

“ Feb. 1, 1638-9. The Prince of Condé 
returning me a visit, and speaking of the 
affairs of Scotland, said, ‘ It is the hu- 
mour of those Puritans never to be sa- 
tisfied ; but when they have gotten one 
thing, still to demand another The 
King should therefore fall upon them 
suddenly, and cut off three or four heads, 
and then he will have peace. Whereas if 
he suffer them to get strength, he will 
be constrained to yield to disadvanta- 
geous conditions, and that will be the 
beginning of more troubles. This the 
Prince desired me to remember, and re- 
present to his Majesty from one who 
wished his felicity and repose; and by 
his own experience of suppressing the 
Norman rebels, thought this the like- 
liest means to procure his Majesty’s and 
the kingdom’s tranquillity and peace’ !” 

A time of adversity soon followed. 
By the Civil Wars Lord Scudamore 
was reduced from a state of great 
prosperity and honour, to the loss of 
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liberty, property, and the free exer- 
cise of his religion. He was taken in 
Hereford by Sir William Waller in 
1643, sent up prisoner to the Parlia- 
ment, had some of his houses ruined 
by the rebels, his estates sequestered, 
his goods and chattels sold, with a 
long train of miseries an¢ misfortunes; 
besides three years and ten months 
imprisonment, he suffered in his es- 
tate to the value of 37,690/. During 
this period he was eminent for his 
charity to the distressed Clergy, whom 
he bountifully relieved. He was zea- 
lous for the Testes and discipline of 
the Church of England, and the exact 
conformity of his life to both. His 
great abilities in most parts of Learo- 
ing and his encouragement of seve- 
ral learned men, procured him an 
universal affection and esteem; and 
more especially established him such 
an interest and respect in his native 
country, as hardly any before him 
had, or hardly any will have again. 
His endowments of the Churches of 
Door, Home-Lacy, and Hemsted, 
have alone immortalized his pame. 
His Lordship died June 8, 1671, ext. 
71, and was buried at Home-Lacy. 

His only surviving son, James Scu- 
damore, represented the County of 
Hereford in Parliament at the Resto- 
ration of King Charles II. and so con- 
tinued till his death, which hap- 
peued before that of his father, leav- 
ing an only son, Joun, who succeeded 
his grandfather as seconp Viscount 
Scupamorge, served in several Parlia- 
ments for Herefordshire, and died 22 
July, 1697. 

His son James, born 1684, succeed- 
ed as rHirnp Viscounr Scupamors. 
After he came of age he was elected 
to represent his native county in 
every Parliament till his death, ex- 
cept the last, when he was returned 
for the city of Hereford. He died 
December 2, 1716, wt. 33, when the 
title expired, as he left an only 
daughter and heir, Frances, born 
August 4, 1711, grandmother of the 
present Duchess Dowager of Norfolk. 

His arios were, Gules, three stir- 


rups Or. Crest: Out of a Crown Or, 
a lion’s paw erased, Sable. Molto: 
Seuto amoris divini. . ¥. 
——$—$ 
Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 3. 


AM glad to find that my ideas 
coincide with those of your candid 
Reviewer, vol. LXX XVI. ii. 534, re- 
specting 
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specting a Work which I have latel 
read with much pleasure, a very well- 
written, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive little volume, called the “* Terra 
Incognita of Lincolnshire.” The de- 
scriptions are remarkably striking, of 
places which apparently though little 
known, well deserve, and will ade- 
quately repay the curiosity of the tra- 
veller, There is a sort of general 
prejudice against the scenery of Lin- 
coloshire; and they who are less ac- 
quainted with its different districts, 
very naturally elicit ideas of fogs and 
damps, and moors and uncultivated 
wastes. It contains, nevertheless, 
some detached pictures of singular in- 
terest, and much beauty; and some of 
these will be found delineated with 
great force and vivacity in this publi- 
cation. 5. M. 
——E 
(From the Times.) 
TO THE FRIENDS OF THE POOR. 
** There is no want of charitable feeling 
in the breasts of Englishmen, when a 
proper and forcible appeal is made to 
them.— There wants only an active 
person or two in every parish, to call 
it into action. The rich and the 
great seldom see distress with their 
own eyes, and therefore they are sel- 
dom among the first to suggest plans 
for its relief; but they have univer- 
sally shewn a readiness to take up and 
patronize any practical scheme for 
the relief of the poor. We would 
therefore recommend all persons who 
possess practical knowledge on the 
subject of directing human labour to 
beneficial purposes, to contribute 
their share of information to the com- 
mon stock; and, if not of general 
applicability, it will probably be found 
of use, at least, within a limited 
sphere.” 
Mr. Eprror, 
T is with much satisfaction that I 
borrow from your leading article 
of the 16th inst. the foregoing extract, 
as it enables me to lay before your 
Readers, a second time, one of those 
forcible appeals to our heads and 
hearts, which cannot be repeated too 
often in this hour of distress, and 
which cannot fail of being highly ac- 
ceptable to the friend of humanity. 
Now, although I cannot boast of 
any scheme exactly relating to that 
which you so laudably solicit, yet | 
will venture to offer a plan, which, 
if duly put in practice, could not but 
prove highly beneficial to the poor. 





Wholesome and Substantial Food at a Cheap Rate. 
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To save the consumption of bread, and 
satisfy the cravings of the hungry, by 
feeding them with wholesome, palata- 
ble, and most substantial food at a 
very cheap rate, are surely two 
points well deserving the attention of 
the publick. This is the scheme I 
now venture to propose to the Com- 
munity; and, to borrow your own 
words, “* wants only an active person 
or two in every parish to call it into 
action ;” and, let me add, crown it 
with success. 

I have now further to request, that 
you willnot only have the goudness 
to lay before the publick the accom- 
panying experiments, but also that 
you will here allow me to offer a few 
observations to those who may be de- 
sirous to carry them into effect. Such 
truly charitable persons must not sup- 
pose that the mere distribution of 
these receipts among the poor is all 
that is required of them. No, they 
must do this (1 speak it from long 
tried experience), they must make 
these experiments in their own kit- 
chens, and they must be executed un- 
der the eye of a bumane housekeeper, 
or by the hand of a no less humane 
cook, who, whilst performing her 
task, will reflect that she is bestowing 
an act of charity upon countless suf- 
fering beings; for, with holy re- 
verence | speak it, these triads, like 
the grain of mustard-seed in the pa- 
rable, might, under Providence, be- 
come such a spreading tree, as would 
hereafter afford shelter and relief to 
thousands and thousands yet unborn. 
For my own part | am so fortunate 
as to possess servants of the above de- 
scription; nevertheless | ever make use 
of my owneyes and palate upon these 
occasions: consequently know that 
what 1 offer to the poor is clean, 
good, and wholesome, and such as 
1 myself and my family might most 
satisfactorily share. This has been 
my practice, and my pains and trouble 
(if such trifling attentions merit those 
terms) have been amply rewarded, 
by the heartfelt joy of seeing my ex- 
pectations completely realized. Let 
apy gentleman or lady make the ex- 
periment I have now described, and 
let them at the same time call into 
the kitchen the honest cottager or 
poor suffering mechanic's wife, mak- 
ing the cook explain the details of 
the whole process, the donor winding 
up the lecture with—*“ And now, 
my 
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my good woman, as you seem to un- 
derstand this matter thoroughly, you 
shall have a pint of this excellent 
mess for each individual of your fa- 
mily; and you will find upon trial 
that it requires no bread to he eaten 
with it. At the same time you will 
please to remember, that the two 
gallons from whence your mess was 
taken cost me but nineteen-pence, and 
this at a time when the quartern loaf 
costs you within one single peony as 
much.” Repeat this donation twice, 
and then give the printed instructions 
to the grateful receiver, and if after 
that your expectations should fail, | 
am deceived greatly. I have only 
one Tr more to add, and it is 
this, —I leave it to your own discre- 


tion to publish or not the name of the 
worthy Vice-admiral to whom | am 
indebted for all the cooking know- 
ledge I have had the good fortune to 
acquire. The only possible induce- 
ment this Officer could have had to 
give his name to the hand-bill before 
us, must have been to authenticate 
his experiments. If this conjecture 
be correct, the same reason still 
exists; therefore I leave it entirely 
to your option to settie the matter as 
you shall judge best. Permit me to 
hope that you will not strike out Dr. 
Johnston’s name, as so powerful a 
voucher cannot fail of producing an 
adequate effect. 

Tue Poor Man’s Frienp, 


VAST SAVING OF BREAD; 
Or, Every honest and industrious Man his own Cook. 


First Trial. 
Beef Stickings, 1 lb. - 
Scotch Barley, 1 lb. - 
Potatoes, 6lb.  - ° 
Onions, Pepper, and Salt 
Bacon *, 40z. - - 


eccoce” 
t= wom & 





Water, 11 pints—Produce 7 qts. 1 1 
Second Trial. 








Sheep’s Head and Pluck - 1 0 
Barley, 1 Ib. . - - 0 3 
Potatoes, 4lb. - - - 0 @2 
Onions, Pepper, and Salt - Cae | 
Water, |1 pints—Produce 8 qts. 1 6 








* The coarsest parts of bacon will be 
sufficiently good: therefore an ounce 
or two may be added if found necessary. 





Third Trial. 
| Beef Stickings, 2 lb. - 
| Barley, 1 Jb. - - 
| Potatoes, 4 Ib. - - 
| Onions, Pepper, and Salt 


ceooc? 
—re we & 














| Water, 11 pints—Produce 7 qts. 1 2 
Fourth Trial. 
OxCheek - - - - 1 0 
Barley, 2 |b. - - - 0 6 
Potatoes, 8 lb. - - - 0 4 
Onions, Pepper, and Salt - 0 2 
Water, 22 pints—Produce l4qts. 2 0 
Fifth Trial. 
Shin of Beef, at 2d. peritib. 10lb. 1 8 
Barley, 14 Ib. - - - O 4 
Onions, Salt, and Pepper - 0 2 
Potatoes, 2lb. - - - 04 








Water, 22 pints—Produce l4qts. 2 64 


Any sweet herbs or cheap vegetables that can be procured may be added. 


When bread is at so enormous a price as to induce common humanity to seek 
every honest means to reduce its rate, let us conscientiously attend to the following 


Oxp Stas Hints, by way of reminder: 


Dismiss from your tables pastry and puddings of every kind, in which flour, par- 
ticularly of the finest quality, is consumed: likewise rolls, muffins, &c. Check to 
your utmost, the use of new bread. To give bread away at such times, is no cha- 
rity; but rather a folly bordering upon crime. To sell it at a low rate, whilst 
meat, potatoes, &c. are so cheap, is equally unpardonable. 

N. B. One pound of Scotch Larley, when boiled, or rather suffered to simmer four 





hours over a very small fire, if poured into an earthen pan, will become a thick 
jelly, and weigh four pounds. A few spoonfuls of this put into either thin broth or 
milk, will add much to the nourishment. 

The above Trials were made in a very close kettle that emitted scarcely any 
evapuration. 

** If one or two pounds of oniows, and an equal quantity of potatoes (in propor- 
tion to the number of quarts to be produced) be sliced, and then fried in dripping, or 
ether nice fat, and the whole be put into the kettle a quarter of an hour before it ts 
taken off the fire, it will add greatly to the flavour and richness of the Soup. 


Tour 
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Tour through various Parts of the 
Neraercanns and GERMANY in 
1815. (Continued from page 6.) 

Y last letter left me at Halle, 
which, in the route that I took, 
is the last town io the province of 

Haioauit. I was highly delighted 

with what I saw of that province; 

which yields to few parts of the Ne- 
therlands in beauty, fertility, and 
population. I offer your Readers 
some skeiches of its history, which 
beguiled the tediousness of a raimy 
morning atan inn. Hainault derives 
its name from the river Haine, which 
flows throuzh the province from East 
to West, and alter washing Mons, its 
capital, falls into the Seheldt at 

Condé. Its Northern boundaries are 

Brabant and Flanders; the Southern 

are the Cambresis, Picardy, and 

Champagne. It is bounded towards 

the East by a part of Brabant and the 


county of Namur, and on the West" 


by the Scheldt, which separates it 
from Artois and a part of Freach 
Flarders. ‘he air is healthy, the 
soil productive; and the general face 
of the country is beautifully diversi- 
fied by the hand of Nature and the 
decorations of Art. In tracing the 
history of this as well as of the other 
provinces of the Netherlaads, we are 
involved in great obscurity, from the 
downfall of the Roman Ewpire, until 
the beginuing of the ninth century, 
when Charlemagne formed that ex- 
tensive Empire, of which the Low 
Countries constituted a part. He divi- 
ded the Netherlands into Dakedoms, 
Marquisates, Earidome, and Lordships; 
and invested with corresponding titles 
those whom he had appointed to go- 
vern them. ‘* During the reign of 
Charlemagne (as we are told by a 
sensible Writer* whom I have often 
quoted), and fur some time after his 
death, while the reverence of his 
nawe lasted, these Governors kept 
themselves within the bounds of duty ; 
but in succeeding times, when the 
reins of empire were slackened in the 
hands of his feeble descendants, and 
when the empire that he had formed 
was weakened by its division into 
distinct monarchies, the Governors 
in the Netherlands, by degrees, with- 
drew themselves from obedience; and 





Shaw's Sketches of the History of 
the Austrian Netherlands. 
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paying only vain marks of homage to 
the Kings of France aud Germany, 
assumed to themselves, and trans- 
mitted to their descendants, the so- 
vereignty of those provinces which 
they had before governed only with 
a delegated sway. Thus arose the 
Dukes of Brabant, the Counts of 
Flanders and Hainault, and the other 
Princes of the Low Couniries, al- 
ready in the eleventh ceolury pos- 
sessed of independent power.” We 
find the province of Hainault under 
the government of hereditary Counts 
as early as the beginning of the tenth 
century. Count Revé, the fourth of 
that name, who died in 1036, left 
the inheritance of Hainault to his 
daughter Richilda, who married 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, by whom 
she had two sons, Arnold and Bald- 
win; the former of whom succeeded 
to the Earldom of Flanders, the lat- 
ter to that of Haivault. In giving an 
account of Cassel* in French Flan- 
ders, I had occasion to mention the 
unhappy fate of Arnold, who fell a 
victim to the base usurpation of his 
uncle Robert de Frison, Count of 
Holland. His brother Baldwin fol- 
lowed Godfrey of Bouillon, whom 
Tasso has immortalized, to the Holy 
Land, where he was killed iv battle 
in 1098. His grandson, Baldwin the 
Fourth, married Adelaide Countess 
of Namur, which province wasthereby 
anonexed to Hainault: he died 1171, 
Their son, Baldwin the Fifth, united 
to Hainault and Namur the Karldom 
of Flanders, by marriage with Mar- 
garet of Alsace, heiress of Flanders. 
Their son Baldwin, so renowned in 
the History of the Crusades, was 
raised to the throne of Constantinople 
in the beginuiag of the 13th cevtury ; 
but his reign was of short duration; 
he was defeated and taken prisoner 
by Caio-John, a Bulgarian Chief, and 
languished ia captiviiy till he was re- 
‘leased by death. He was succeeded 
in the Earldoms of Hainault and 
Flanders by his daughter Jane, a 
woman of great spirit, whose uncle 
Philip had previously obtained the 
Marquisate of Namur. About 20 
years after the accession of Jane, the 
peace of her Government was dis- 
turbed for a short time by a singular 
occurrence. — A hermit in one of the 





* See Gent. Mag. April, 1816, p. 295. 
forests 
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forests of Flanders proclaimed him- 
self to be their old sovereign Baldwin, 
the Emperor of Constantinople. He 
dressed up a romantic account of his 
escope from prison, and subsequent 
adventures, till his arrival in his na- 
tive land, when, by way of penance, 
he retired to a hermitage; from 
whence he now came forth to claim 
their allegiance as his lawful subjects. 
His adherents soon became numerous 
and formidable; but before their 
plans were ripe for action, he was 
detected to be an impostor, and was 
hanged at Lille in 1225. The Coun- 
tess Jane died without issue in 1244, 
She was succeeded by her sister Mar- 
ts whose son, John d’Avesnes, 

y her first husband, succeeded to the 
Earldom of Hainault. Another son, 
by asecond marriage, Guy de Dam- 
pierre, obtained the Earidom of 
Flanders. John d’Avesnes married 
Adelaide, the daughter of the Count 
of Holland, in consequence of which 
that powerful province, as well as 
Zealand and Friesland, devolved to 
the Counts of Hainault, which made 
up for the loss of Flanders. John 
died in 1300. During the fourteenth 
century the House of Hainault was 
in the height of its power and splen- 
dour; and its history is closely con- 
nected with English affairs, during 
the reign of Edward the Second, and 
of his son Edward the Third, who 
was son-in-law to William Count of 
Hainault, a bold and warlike prince, 
whose fame was not surpassed by any 
chief in that renowned period of mi- 
litary adventure and heroism. Isa- 
bella, Queen of Edward the Second, 
having quarrelled with the Spensers, 
the King’s favourites, repaired to the 
Continent for succours to make head 
against them, accompanied by her 
son, afterwards Edward the Third, 
then aboy. She met with a kind re- 
ception at the Court of Hainault, 
where a splendid train of gallant 
knights, in the true spirit of chivalry, 
devoted themselves to her service ; 
and attending her back to England, 
powerfully contributed to the success 
of her arms, and to the attainment of 
her grand object, the elevation of 
her son to the Throne. 

Young Edward, during his resi- 
dence at the Court of Hainault, fell 
in love with the Princess Philippa, 
who afterwards became his Queen, 
an accomplished and high-spirited wo- 


man. Edward availed himself of this 
alliance to strengthen his bands against 
France, which was peculiarly vul- 
nerable in that quarter; and he had 
the address to engage in his cause the 
most powerful Princes of the Low 
Countries. The intercourse between 
the Courts of England and Hainault 
was constant and intimate during the 
reign of Edward. The Chronicle of 
that period, by Froissart, is well 
worth the perusal of such as are de- 
sirous to see a lively picture of those 
romanticdays; and your Fair Readers 
will be amused with a circumstance 
mentioned by that Writer, in giving 
an account of an embassy from Eng- 
land to Hainault; namely, that in the 
ambassador's train appeared Euglish 
Knights with one eye veiled, according 
to a vow they had made to their mis- 
tresses, on taking leave, that they never 
would uncover the eye till they had 


“performed some gallant exploit de- 


serving of their smiles. 

Edward and Philippa frequently vi- 
sited the Netherlands. Two of their 
sons, Lionel, and John of Gaunt, were 
born io that country. The Low 
Countries in that age were utrivalled 
in commerce and manufactures: and 
to our intimate connexion with Hai- 
nault in the reign of Edward the Third, 
we may trace the origin of the spirit 
of commercial enterprize in England, 
and the introduction of the woollen 
manufacture among us. 

William, Count of Hainault, the 
father of our Queen Philippa, was 
succeeded by his sister, Margaret 
d’ Avesnes,who conveyed, by marriage, 
the rich inheritance of her family to 
the House of Bavaria. Her son, 
William Duke of Bavaria, married 
Matilda of Lancaster. He died with- 
out issue, and was succeeded by his 
brother Albert, who died in 1404, 
His son Wiiliam married Margaret, 
daughter of Philip the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, by whom he had an 
only daughter, the heiress of his 
States, Jacoba, or, as the French 
writers call her, Jacqueline, a Prin- 
cess whose history exhibits a most 
interesting and affecting narrative, 
which a sudden interruption obliges 
me to postpone, together with some 
further observations on the Princess 
of Hainault, till my next letter. 

Cvericus Le!cesTRiENsIs. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. 
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Mr.Ursan, Shrewsbury, Jan. 24. 
[* addition to what you have given 
of Shrewsbury Abbey, in your 
vol. LXXXIII. p. 305, | send you 
the enclosed as a further illustration 
of that once extensive Monastery. 
The building shown in the drawing is 


* about 200 feet from the Western 


part of the Church, and represents 
what it is coujectured was the Iofir- 
mary of the invalid and aged Monks, 
with its Chapel and Dormitory. 
* Chere “crepptude and Age a tages 
aspiume founde.” 
The length of the embattled wall 
fs about 112 feet; in the upper part 
are square-h windows, once mul- 
lioned, under which are smaller win- 
dows without mullions; under these 
are pointed arches filled up. The 
high gable evuds form part of two 
oblong buildings; that to the right, 
now used as a baron, appears to have 
been the Chapel, 45 fect 6 inches | 
and 23 feet broad; it has poin 
windows, and on the South side a 
large arch, wo in the wall: that 
on the left (next the street) is patched 
up for a dwelling-house; on the 
North side is a trefoil-headed win- 
dow, aod the sides of a doorway or- 
namented with raised roundles, 


The space between this ruin and 
the Abbey Church, it is supposed, 
contained the Almonry, great 


Gate-house. Buck, in - late of 
this Abbey, gives part o gate- 
way. The 4 taken ‘down about 
the year 1765, aud a high brick wall 
erected, so that what was not ac- 
complished by Monastic depredation 
at the Dissolution, fell a prey to false 
taste, or, more property ss 
no taste at all. . Parxes, 


—_—_— 


A Shop-keeping Nation. 


e SHOP-KEEPING NATION,” 

Nation boutiquiére : so did our 
Arch-enemy call us, in his real rage, 
and affected contempt, when we were 
proving ourselves worthy of a much 
nobler title: when we stood as the 
only solid bulwark to oppose his gi- 
gantic ambition; the only rock of 
refuge and security from his oppres- 
sion. Yet he knew us, alas! but too 
well; and could his mighty schemes 
against our shops have met with any 
success, he would have found the 

Gent. Mac. February, 1817. 
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shop-keepers clamouring long ago, 
against the Government that opposed 
him. We have indeed been a war- 
like nation, a nation of heroes, b 
land and sea; but, now the storm is 
past, and we have fixed the Tyrant 
on a Rock of that Ocean from which 
we swept his ships, the shop-keepin 
eo! returns, and we hear i 
nothing but the National Distress, 
True; there isdistress, the Country 
feels it in all its divisions and rami- 
fications ; who shall deny it ?—But is 
there nothing else? and is the Coun- 
try capable of no other feeling ?—Is 
there no glory gained ?—Or, if glory be 
too tial for us, in our pre- 
seat temper of mind, is there no per- 
manent advan secired? ‘Is it 
nothing to have a friendly coast o 
posed to us, from the Baltic to the 
Straits of Dover, instead of one sub- 
servient to an Enemy, and forming an 
efficient portion of his power ? 

When did this—when, indeed, did 
any Country ever stand in so noble a 
position, as that which, by the bless- 
ing of Heaven upon our persever- 
ance, we have eved? Hestorers 
of the energy and independence of 
Europe, by the example of our cou- 
rage, and the wise direction of our 
resources. The only fixed centre of 
union to collect the Nations for their 
own deliverance; the active and de- 
termined spirit to lead them on to 
victory when collected. Yet the 
whining shopkeepers cowe forth, and 
tell us that these wars were uoneces- 
sary, and their expenditure profuse. 
Cannot even the counter and the 
shopboard understand, that to be 
niggardly in great concerns is the 
very worst of extrav e; that to 
starve a great wadertaking, is to pre- 
pare for certain ruin? 

But the whole, say they, was un- 
necessary.—Never was any measure 
of human policy more indispensable. 
War was necessary at first to preserve 
ourselves from being made b- 
lican agaiost our will; afterwards to 
resist a power, at which every other 
courage stood aghast.—Ask the shores 
of Africa, who would have ruled 
from the Cataracts of the Nile to its 
mouths, but for British exertion ?— 
Republican France. Ask of Asia, 
who, but for British interference, 
would have marched through Persia 
to found a Gallic empire io the East? 

The 
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The aspiring Emperor of France. 
Question Europe itself, from the fro- 
zen extremities of Siberia, to the 
Bosphorus on one side, and Pillars 
of Hercules on the other ; who would 
have swallowed up all opponents one 
by one, by force or fraud, had not 
Britain shown that it was possible to 
resist his arms as well as his arts? 
Napoleon the Great, as his flatterers, 
and our Republicans styled him; Na- 
poleon the Little, as bis own impru- 
dence, in aid of our endeavours, has 
made him. 

Every man of the smallest sagacity 
could foresee, that the time of na- 
tional distress, whether occasioned by 
war, by the failure of crops, or by any 
other event,. would be the time for 
all the owls and bats. of Democracy 
to crawl forth from their hiding- 
places, and hoot and scream. their 
notes of evil-omen, on the sufferings 
of the people: attributing them, by 
the stalest of logical sophisms, to 
that which is no cause, asthe cause *; 
and promising a remedy, from that 
which has nv power of giving the 
smallest relief. Reform of Parlia- 
ment, say the most moderate,—uni- 
versal suffrage, say the violent and 
desperate, is the nostrum which is 
to cure all evils, and to prevent their 
recurrence in future. These State 
quacks have but one prescription for 
ali maladies; and the tendency of 
that is not to cure the patient, but 
enrich themselves. If Parliament, re- 
formed by any rule or contrivance 
whatsoever, could consist of more 
responsible, or more enlightened men 
than do at present compose it, some- 
thing might be hoped from its ex- 
ertions. But, if it isto be only more 
under the controul of the mob; in- 
stead of being reformed, it will only 
be corrupted, in the worst possible 
way. Every other power within our 
coustitution is duly balanced and 
eontrouled ; to the power of the mul- 
titade, when once let loose, there 
can be no counterbalance or restraint, 
With difficulty has Government strug- 
gled against its influence, in many 
trying moments; add one tittle to its 
force, and the machine must stop, or 
fly to pieces. The multitude is the 
steam of this mighty engine, which 
moves it indeed with vigour and ce- 
lerity when duly regulated, but is 





* Now Causa pro Causa. 








no less able, on the removal of = 
single valve, to blow the whole to 
atoms, aod destroy the very work 
which it should assist. 

But we are distressed. It is true; 
weare. By exertions in which we 
ought to glory. But will coufusion 
helm» us, more than care and patience? 
Will the tumultuous meetings of 
mobs do more than the deliberations 
ef Parliament? Our distresses,; we 
know, are in their nalure temporary 5 
but what would have been the dis. 
tress, had Republican counsels given 
us up as slaves to Continental tyranoy, 
whether Republican or Imperial t 
Universal, complete, incurable. Not 
a word is mentioned of our triumphs, 
in all these meetings of the agitators 
and agitated. The glory of Wa- 
terloo field is forgotten, in the base- 
ness of Spa-fields: and we are told 
to be mad, because we are poor; for- | 
getting that we are only poor be- 
cause we have been noble. 

Shall we then sink really into a mere 
Shop-keeping nation, capable of no 
feelings but what refer to our poc- 
kets, and attached no longer to that 
Constitution which has made us the 
first people in the world, because it 
has been expensive? I will not yet 
believe it. 1 will hope and trust that 
the spirit which has so long sustained, 
and the Providence which so long 
ney ws us, will yet preserve us 
rom those enemies, who cry Reform, 
but mean Destruction; will shield us, 
not only from the violence of the 
waves, but from the madness of the 
people. AGRIPPa. 

EE 
Northiam, 

Me. Unnan, Dec. 20, 1816. 

“In the beginning God created the 
Heaven and the Earth.’’—Gen. c. i. v. 1.- 

HE revolution of the seasons, 

comprising that iniportant space 
of time by which human life is mea- 
sured, must be considered as a subject 
of very interesting and serious con- 
templation, and particularly at the 
commencement aud conclusion of the 
year; leading back our ideas to the 
creation of the world, and carrying 
them forward to its termination. The 
power we possess of calling before us 
in one point of view the first and 
Jatest period of the existence of the 
Heavens and the Earth, and taking an 
accurate survey of the Celestial and 
Tersestial globes, with all the pheno- 
mene 
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aena of the Heavenly bodies, and the 
immense variety of objects, from the 
grandest to the most minute, which 
this sublunary world displays, with 
the past events recorded of it and 
its inhabitants, from its foundation 
to the present day, and also those 
which are predicted to the end of its 
duration, — this almost unbounded 
capacity of the human mind affords 
many astenisbing proofs of the exten- 
sive powers of Reason, the peculiar 
faculty of Man, which yet in several 
instances have been unhappily per- 
verted to conclusions directly op 
site to what they naturally and for- 
cibly lead in every enlightened aod 
wucorrupted mind, enlightened by 
those Holy Scriptures which God him- 
self hath caused to be written for our 
instruction, and uncorrupted -by those 
impious argumeats which have been 
feigned to controvert them, even to the 
denial of a Supreme Being possessing 
the attributeswhich weascribetoDeity, 
existing before the Celestial Orbs were 
formed, -or the foundations of the 
Earth were laid. By the perverted 
imagination of sceptical philosophers 
(i will not say of modern times, for 
every age has produced them) has the 
account of the Creation, by the Sa- 
cred Historian of the Heavens and 
the Earth in the begioning, been 
profanely attempted to be refuted, 
although he was appvinted to that of- 
fice by the Creator himself, and from 
Him immediately received the com- 
munication of the important events 
he has recorded. The Chronology, 
the Asteonomy, and the Geography 
of Moses, and the authenticity of his 
History, are confidently pronounced 
erroneous by those who presume, or 
rather affect, to know so much better 
than their Maker when the existence 
of this Glebe and the formation of the 
Heavenly Bodies commenced, and 
what was the interior description of 
the Earth, and the arrangement and 
distribution of its surface, ia the first 
age, and likewise the disposition and 
conduct, the laws and transactions of 
its earliest inhabitants. -Of ali these 
things the above-mentioned Historian 
has given a very plain and compre- 
hensive account. But we are told 
that we are not to credit the autho- 
sity upon which he relates the facts 
he introduces, vor take them in their 
obvious and Jiteral meaning, as histo- 
_ ‘gical eyeuts connected with prophetic 





The Scriptural Account of the Creation. 
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aod figurative allusions, nor the Sta- 
tutes and Ordinances, the Judgements 
and Commands, which he declares, as 
the acts and precepts of a Divine 
Lawgiver, the Creator and Ruler of 
the World, delivered in person to this 
his chosen servant, to-be by him pro- 
mulgated, administered, enforced. 
The splendid train of the last Co- 
met, which attracted so much atten- 
tion and so many ingenious remarks, 
was unquestionably a very beautiful 
and admirable object, and at thesame 
time, in some ts, an awful one, 
as indeed must be every unusual and 
even common in the fir- 
mament; for, whatever may have 
been philosophically discovered or 
conjectured about them, they are al 
of a stupendous nature. | have always 
considered Astronomy to be a most 
sublime Science, and the discoveries 
that have been made in it, amongst the 
most stciking indications of Nature 
that the intellectual part of man was 
assuredly made in the image or simili- 
tude of God; and that the soul or 
mind does essentially partake of the 
divine attributes of Immortality ex- 
.pressly confirmed by Revelation. 
Whether the remarkable Spots or 
apparent cavities in the Sun at this 
time observed can or cannot be ac- 
counted for, it is not my purpose to 
inquire, nor to-enter into any scieuti- 
fic remarks upon the Solar System. 
it iscommon with the philosophers be- 
fore mentioned to speak of tempests, 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and 
all the alarming commotions of the 
elements, with reference only to their 
second causes and physical effects, and 
with an impious doubt, or utter dis- 
regard of the first great cause of all 
created beings; in that profane 
or indifferent way to mention the 
Heavenly Bodies. I conceive it is 
not only the province of the Clergy, 
but the indispensable duty of every 
considerate individual, to oppose and 
counteract, as far as possble, the 
pernicious principles and practice of 
such philosophers, and give a supe- 
rior direction to those subjects; for 
most assuredly they may be considered 
to great advantage in exhortations 
from the Pulpit, and in all religious 
and moral essays. The great doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity we 
must admit of the first importance to 
be repeatedly explained and enforeed ; 
and if the subjects proposed, whiok 
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so manifestly tend to impress the mind 
of man with the glory of God, can be 
deemed of a minor class, they cer- 
tainly should not, nor can be, with- 
outaverycensurable neglect, omitted : 
yet how seldom do we hear them dis- 
cussed; their very novelty would en- 
gage particular attention. The Holy 
Scriptures abound in passages of the 
most sublime and impressive import, 
precisely appropriate to the subjects 
I allude to. With regard to the be- 
fore-mentioned phenomena in the 
Sua, no man living can presume to 
say that they are not the signs pre- 
dicted by Our Saviour of the dissolu- 
tion of the world; and therefore, with- 
out any imputation of superstitious 
credulity, may and ought to be ad- 
duced to influence the mind to a se- 
rious and devout contemplation of 
that great event, of which no human 
being knoweth the day or the hour, 
nor can venture to assert that it will 
not be the next. 

The inhabitants of this country are 
seldom visited with Earthquakes, 
though we have sometimes expe- 
rienced for a few seconds the terrors 
arising from very slight, and also, 
sometimes, severe shocks; nor are 
we subject to volcanic eruptions, or 
exposed to destructive hurricanes, 
whirlwinds, and other commotions of 
the elements in this temperate cli- 
mate, comparatively with those of 
the Torrid or Frigid Zones, Surely 
this happy exemption ought to be 
thankfully noticed, and frequently ac- 
knowledged. We have, however, in 
the course of the year very alarming 
and even fatal storms at sea and land, 
“ They that go down to the sea in 
ships, and occupy their business in 
great waters, those men sce the works 
of the Lord, and his wonders in the 
deep.” Their distressful situation in 
a tempest is described by the Royal 
Psalmist in terms unequalled by any 
other Writer, sacred or profane; it 
cannot, I think, be honait or perused 
by any who are exposed to these pe- 
rile without the full effect it is in- 
tended to have upon the mind, and is 
therefore a very proper subject for 
religious exhortation amongst sea- 
faring people. In the 29th Psalm 
of the same Inspired Writer there is 
an admirable passage to a similar pur- 
pose: “It is the glorious God who 
maketh the thunder,” and still more 
sublimely expressed in the Bible trans- 





lation: “ The God of glory thunder- 
eth,” which might be obviously and 
advantageously selected by a judicious 
preacher for a discourse upon the sub- 
ject, and if delivered during «a thun- 
der-storm would unquestionably make 
a very forcible impression on the au- 
dience. Here I shall be charged, 
perhaps, with an intention of giving 
a stage effect to the delivery of our 
sermons, by calling-in the aid of oc 
casional scenery. When that scenery 
is drawo by the hand of so great a 
Master, | would certainly do it; but I 
am utterly averse to all studied action, 
however well conceived and sup- 
ported, as beneath the sacred part of 
a Christian Preacher. When the 
Lord descended on Mount Sinai, was 
not his fearful presence evinced by 
thunders and lightnings, and by a 
thick cloud to veil, in some degree, 
that ineffable Glory which no mortal 
eye could otherwise approach. And 
if such a scene in the Grand Theatre 
of Nature, accompanied by the sound 
of a Celestial Trumpet, was thought 
fit by its great and glorious Author to 
make a suitable impression on the 
minds of the people, when in person 
he delivered to them his awful and 
absolute commands; are not those 
who are appointed to perpetuate and 
enforce their obligation strictly war- 
ranted in availing themselves of every 
just and seasonabie allusion to the 
same terrific objects in the Heavens, 
at which the people of Israel trembled 
when they beheld their God? I will 
give another instance, in which I am 
persuaded a subject of this nature 
might be peculiarly impressed by an 
immediate occurrence. I remember, 
when a boy, there was a total Eclipse 
of the Sun, I believe in the month of 
April 1763 (but in the date I may 
not be perfectly correct), and that it 
happened on a Sunday. To those who 
are unacquainted with this branch of 
learning, it must be quite incunceiv- 
able how such an appearance in the 
Heavens can be predicted to a.mo- 
ment. Notice was given in one of 
my father’s churches *, that the 
Morning Service would begin an hour 
before the usual time; and I am told 
he delivered a very instructive sermon 
from the 13th chapter of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, part of the 24th verse, in 
which, with a voice and manner pe- 
culiarly adapted to the solemnity of 
* St. Peter's, Sandwich, 
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the subject, he took occasion to con- 
sider the approaching obscuration of 
the great Luminary of Day, which 
was then shining with unclouded 
brightness, in a religious point of 
view, as a striking emblem or type 
of that tremendous period, when 
“the Sun shall be finally darkened, 
and the Moon shall not give her light; 
when the Stars shall fall from Heaven, 
and the powers of the Heavens shail 
be shaken; when all the tribes of the 
Earth shall see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of Heaven with 
power and great glory.” 

How few in the course of nature 
are now surviving who heard on that 
occasion these awfyl words applied! 
To those who are departed to eter- 
nity, how momentous is the alterna- 
tive, whether they observed or disre- 
garded the important application, 
and availed themselves or not of the 
accepted time, on which their ever- 
lasting welfare was suspended. W. B. 

Ea 

Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 10, 1816. 

TH Spots observable on the Sun’s 

disk, in conjunction with the wet 
summer, have been the subject of 
much speculation, and have excited 
considerable alarm. They have been 
dreaded even more than the appear- 
ance of the most portentous Comet, 
about which, as supposed to influence 
our globe, only vague and undefined 
notions can be formed, while the 
baleful effects of the Spots in question 
seem more direct, and can, it is ima- 
gined, be more distinctly ascertained ; 
for it is very natural to infer that any 
opake substance interposed between 
us and a luminous body must deprive 
us of a certain portion of its light and 
heat. Allow me, therefore, to sub- 
mit, through the medium of your 
Miscellany, a few observations, calcu- 
lated, it is hoped, to dispel any gloomy 
apprehensions which may have been 
indulged on the subject, by convincing 
the reflecting mind that there is no 
cause for alarm. 

In the first place it is worthy of 
remark, that similar Spots have leon 
observed in the Sun for upwards of 
two centuries; and it is not impro- 
bable that they may be coeval even 
with the Suo himself. For, as they 
were first discovered by Galileo, soon 
after the invention of his telescope, 
and have been observed at different 
periods ever since, it is a fair pre- 
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sumptive argument that such Spots 
may have always existed. Who can 
doubt that the planet Herschel! and 
the other lately-discovered planets 
have existed for ages, though they 
were unknown prior to our owa limes? 
It is true these planets have a more 
definite and permanent character than 
the solar macula; but this is no proof 
that the latter have not always existed, 
any more than the variety in number 
and form of the clouds occasionally 
passing over our earth, isa proof that 
such exhalations are not coeval with 
the earth itself. 

Galileo observed a Spot, which is 
computed to have been three times 
the extent of the surface of the earth, 
that is, to have obscured about 
600,000,000 of square miles of the 
Sun's disk: this continued between 
two and three months. But Gassen- 
dus saw one still larger, namely, one- 
twentieth of the diameter of the Sun, 
and visible to the naked eye. This 
Spot consequently occupied an extent 
of above 1,500,000,000 of square 
miles; yet the solar light was not 
perceptibly diminished, and therefore 
not the heat, as will more evidently 
appear in the course of these observa- 
tions, The same Astronomer like- 
wise observed above 40 Spots of dif- 
ferent sizes at once. 

Of the nature of these Spots no- 
thing certain or satisfactory appears 
to be yet kuown; they have been 
supposed by some to be a kind of ne- 
bulous exhalation in the solar atmo- 
sphere. Dr. Wilson, of Edinburgh, 
thought they were caverns; aod a 
French Astrouomer faacied they were 
mountains. The Weiter of these re- 
marks does not pretend to determine 
which hypothesis is most probable ; 
nor, indeed, is this at all necessary 
to his purpose, as it would make 
little or ov difference in the conclu- 
sion he wishes to draw.. If, however, 
he were to give his opinion in so du- 
bious a case, it would, perhaps, be ia 
favour of those who imagme the 
Spots to be a kind of excavation of 
the luminous fluid supposed to enve- 
lope the opake and solid body of the 
Suv. ‘This bypothesis seems to be 
countenanced by the nuclei of the 
Spots, and the different phases they 
assume in their rotation. Yet it ws 


difficult to conceive how a vacuum 
should be produced and contiaued su 
lung iu the fluid; for all duids, whe- 

thee 
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ther elastic or non-elastic, have a 
strong tendency“to find their level, 
and to fill up immediately any chasm 
made in them. It would be difficult 
to conceive how the atmosphere of 
our globe could be removed from any 
— place, and the surrounding 

vid prevented, for some weeks, 
from rushing in to supply the defi- 
ciency. It would be no less a miracle 
than the passage of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea, where “ the 
waters were a wall to them on the 
right hand and on the left.” The so- 
lar fluid, however, may be of sucha 
volatile and expansive nature, that a 
small force may be sufficient to over- 
come its gravitation towards the 
centre. 

But, leaving the solution of this dif- 
ficult question to others who are bet- 
ter qualified for the task, let us pro- 
ceed to consider, whether these Spots, 
of what nature soever they may be, 
can have any influence on our giobe. 

Now, whether we regard the Sun 
as an igneous body, or only the grand 
focus of the light and heat created at 
the inning, which appears more 
probable, any partial obstructing 
substance, though of the extent 
above mentioned, would not at all 
diminish the heat upon our globe, 
supposing the absolute solar heat to 
remain the same. For that obstruct- 
og body would not absorb and con- 
suine the heat it received, but would 
radiate it in every direction; so that 
there would be no absolute loss of 
heat. The only effect would be, an 
increase in its immediate vicinity, b 
the union of its rays with those whic 
did not fall upon it; and a propor- 
tionate diminution as far as its shadow 
extended. This shadow would be a 
kind of cone of a certain length, ac- 
cording to the diameter of the ob- 
structing body, and its distance from 
the luminary. The heat beyond, 
that is, towards the earth, would be 
as great as if there had been no im- 
pediment, for it would have recovered 
ts equability. A Spot, one twentieth 
of the Suu’s diameter, or about 44,000 
miles diameter, if not rising higher 
than the Sun’s surface, would have 
no shadow at all. If this Spot were 
in the form of a cube, and wholly 
above the Sun’s surface, and resting 
as it were upon it, the shadow, in this 
case, would only extend about 8000 
miles; but, if in the shape of aglobe, 
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not half so far. This point, however, 
may perhaps be better illustrated by 
a more familiar example. Let us thea 
imagine ourselves in a room where 
there is a fire 29 inches wide, and as 
many deep, and let us suppose a cu- 
bic inch of any opake substance placed 
close to it, about the centre; this 
would bear nearly the same propor- 
tion to the fire that the Spot observed 
by Gassendus did to the Sun. Now can 
any one believe that the heat in the 
middle, or farthest part of the room, 
would be diminished after this sub- 
stance was | eg in that situation, 
especially after it had ceased to be- 
come hotter, and was of an equal 
temperature witb the heat immedi- 
ately surrounding it? There would, 
indeed, be rather less heat on the side 
of the obstructing substance farthest 
from the fire, though not extending 
the tenth of an inch; whilst the rest 
4 oes -.- would not ~ the least 
e it in any part. Itisa 

rent then that the. Spots cura bs 
the Sun can have no influence on the 
heat of our globe, unless they could 
be supposed to diminish the absolute 
heat in the system. This, however, 
cannot be admitted. It is highly pro- 
bable that the solar heat is a sub- 
stance sui generis, unlike any heat 
produced en our globe by chemical 
agency 4 and that a certain quantity 
of it was at first created, which has 
continued ever since without either 
diminution or increase. This sub- 
stance may concentrate about the Sun 
more than about any of the other bo- 
dies in the system, not only on ac- 
count of his superior bulk, but by 

reason of some peculiar attraction. 
Having thus shewn, to the satisfac- 
tion, it is hoped, of every unpre- 
judiced mind, that the unfavourable 
season we have witnessed cannot have 
been occasioned by any diminution of 
solar beat, though we have certainly 
had less heat in thiq country than 
usual, let us inquire whether this di- 
minution of heat be general on our 
globe; for, if not, that circumstance 
would of itself be sufficient to refute 
any argument drawn from the sap- 
posed influence of the Spots ia the Sun. 
Now the fact appears to be, that 
while we have been complaining in 
this country of wet and cold, in Rus- 
sia there has been a drought, which 
is enough to prove that this wet and 
cold season has been only partial. It 
is 
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is needless to inquire whether in the 
East Indies or Mexico there has been 
Jess heat than usual, or whether there 
has been a more severe winter to- 
wards the Antarctie Pole. Even here, 
this present month has been hitherto 
several degrees warmer thao the cor- 
responding part of the year 1813, a 
year not selected as being colder than 
others before or after it, but merely 
because the Writer of these remarks 
happens to have in his possession a 
correct diary of the thermometer 
during that year alone. 

We must look then for the causes 
of this wet and cold season, not to 
the Sun, but to the Earth itself. The 
removal of a considerable number of 
icy mountains, by tempestuous winds, 
from the neighbourhood of the Arctic 
Pole into more Southerly latitudes io 
the Atlantic might occasion it. And 
it may have been observed, that the 
rain has generally come from the 
West; and that we have had dry and 
warm weather as soon as the wind 
has shifted to the East or North East; 
that is, when the wind has blown from 
Russia, where there has been a 
drought, it has been fine; but when 
from the Atlantic, it has been wet and 
eold. And this wet seems to have 
been expended in passing over Eng- 
land, France, Germany, &c. and not 
tv have travelled so far Kast as Russia. 


Yours, &. MereoroLoavs. 
eee 
Mr. Urpwan, Feb. 3. 


I SHALL feel much obliged if an 
of your Correspondents could af- 
ford me some information respect- 
ing a substance known to the Ro- 
mans, and perhaps to the Egyptians 
before them, by the name of Glesum : 
the old Dictionaries define it Amber, 
and describe it as ** Species Succini 
quod Glessum vocant :” or as a kind 
of pellucid Glass, * Vitream perspicui- 
tatem.” And the medera Encyclo- 
pedias give very little information 
about it; except that the Roman 
soldiers gave it that name because 
it was found in a place so called in 
Germany. 

1 have somewhere read, but I can- 
aot call to mind in what book, that 


. the Antients made drinking-cups of 


it, and that if thrown dowa they did 
not break, but bruise, which bruise 
might be beat out again; conse- 
quently it could be oeither glass nor 
amber, but a malleable substance, or 
svmething approaching to it. Was 
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it altogether a natural production? 
or was it a composition, the mate- 
rials or component parts of which 
are lost in the lapse of ages? Is it 
improbable to suppose that it might 
have been a transparent kind of boro, 
or talc, the peculiar mode of manu- 
facturing which was kept a secret ?— 
It is not many years since transpa~- 
rent cylinders were made of talc for 
Argand lamps, which did not break 
when thrown down. Could such a 
substance as Glesum be precured now, 
H would be not only elegant. bus 


highly economical. G. 
—o 
Mr. Unsan, Feb. 4. 


I HAVE no doubt that the picture, 
by Hogarth, mentioned in your 
Jast vol. p. 421, represents the Mock 
Election of a Mayor of Garrat*, at 
Wandsworth io Surrey, on which Mr. 
Foote founded his Farce of that 
name, which so well amused the town. 
There are, | believe, three Prints of 
that ceremony; I have one of them, 
which is iatitled, “ The Election of 
the Mayor of Garratt. The first 
plate, published according to Act of 
Parliament, April 16, 1782. James 
Pollard delin. A. Bannerman sculp.” 
it represents the procession of Sir 
John Harper by the Leather-bottle, 
a public-house (now remaining), in 
Garrat-lane, to the place of election 
at Garrat-green. It is led by four 
men on horseback, one of whom haa 
a feather in his hat, and a bag-wig. 
They are followed by two on horse- 
back, ene with a broom, the other 
with a mop, botherect. Then comes 
the candidate in an open-chaise, drawn 
by six horses, without a hat, his hair 
dressed, having ruffles, and appearing 
to address the spectators. On the 
side of his carriage is inscribed, 
“Sir John Harper. NoWigs.” The 
surrounding mob appear to be in his 
favour, as a man who has hoisted a 
Boot at the eod of a pole has had 
his hat and wig beat off, and his head 
broken, and several are reaching tu 
pull down the Boot. By the opposite 
side of the herses which draw Sir 
Jobn, a coach is placed ; on the box is 
a man holdiog i bis arms a figure 
in a plaid waistcoat, the door marked 
45. This, and the Boot, are suffi- 
cient indications to those who re- 
member the famous story of Wilkes’s 
North Briton, No. 45. and that of 
* In our Vol. LE. p. 304. is an account 

ef this farcical ceremony. Enrr, 
Lord 
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Lord Bute, that these are friends of 
the Whig candidate, who perhaps is 
introduced in one of the other plates. 
The attending group is in the Ho- 
arthian style, huzzaing, fighting, a 
tter-dressed man and woman tum- 
bled down into the dirt, the seizure 
of a pickpocket, chimney-sweepers 
on jack-asses, two boys stealing cakes 
out of a Jew’s basket, &c. &c. A.B. 
— 
Mr.Ureax, eae sae 
i. ... in your Magazine 
for November, p. 421, an Ac- 
count of a Painting by Hogarth, I 
send you a description of another 
Picture by the sawe celebrated Paiu- 
ter, in my possession. 

The subject is * A View of Covent 
Garden Market’ *. Itis 4 feet 9 inches 
by 3 feet; and embraces nearly the 
whole of what is called Covent Gar- 
den. In front, somewhat to the right, 
is an old man soliciting nag who 
constantly took that station, close to, 
or just under, the Piazza. By his 
quiet and inoffensive conduct he was 
so generally noticed, that he made a 
considerable sum of money, being 
occasionally employed in cleaning of 
shoes, goiug of errands, &. The 
Clergyman near him is thought to 
be Dr. Craddock, thea Rector of Co- 
vent Garden parish ; who in 1757 was 
made Bishop of Kilmore in Ireland, 
and in 1772 Archbishop of Dublin. 

In the centre, seated by the column, 
with vegetables before her, is the 
figure of a very handsome woman, 
well known by the name of The 
Duchess. She appears to be extra- 
vagautly dressed, which was her ge- 
peral custom. Her second husband's 
name was Wharton; and among her 
numerous admirers was the eccen- 
tric and profligate Duke of that 
pame. She died in 1778, at the great 
age of 59, in the neighbourhood ; 
and persons now living about the 
Market relate various anecdotes of 
her strange conduct. Near her are 
three female figures; the one in froat 
is Lady Archer, in the act of direct- 
ing her servant, who is represented 
with a basket in one hand, and with 
the other holding ber apron, which 

* The Marquis of Bute has, in his 
magnificent collection at Luton House, 
a fine Painting of Covent Garden, by 
Vanaken, with its companion, a View of 
Stocks Market, Epis. 





** View of Covent Garden Market.” 


appears to be filled. The other fe- 
male is supposed to be one of the 
daughters of Lord Archer, who lived 
at the large house on the right, lately 
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the Grand Hotel. Just by Lady 
Archer is her footboy. Inimediately 
behind these, at the base of the co- 
lumn, is a figure (one of the porters 
of the gardev) seated and smoking. 
Ou the steps of the column are two 
figures, an old man and a woman, 
singing ballads, Nearthem is a man 
in a red waistcoat, serving out rice 
milk. This portrait is also repre- 
sented in the Morning of this Artist, 
and was remembered by many long 
after. On the left coruer of the pic- 
ture isa very old couple, whose names 
were Blake; Mrs. Blake is in the act 
of frying sausages, and smoking. 
They also sold fruit and vegetables. 
At a small distance from these is a 
very conspicuous figure, standing 
frouting the Church, with a number 
of empty cherry-sieves on bis head. 
This was George Carpenter, who, 
when a boy, obtained his living by car- 
rying empty fruit-baskets to the wa- 
terside for the market-gardeners. B 
constant practice he had acquired suc 
dexterity, that he could take up from 
the ground 24 half-sieves, place the 
saine on his head, and shake off any 
given number. Carpenter married, 
and became master of the house 
known by the name of The Finish, of 
nightly celebrity. Here he acquired 
considerable property, and after the 
death of Mr. Gyfford, the brewer, be- 
came lessee to the Duke of Bedford 
for Covent Garden Market, at 1400/. 
perannum. The man in the Quaker- 
like dress, on Carpenter’s left, who, 
with the lusty figure on the right, 
appear to be attentively watching his 
motions, was one Crow, who had in 
his younger days been coachman to 
the celebrated Duehess of Maribo- 
rough, but was then Collector of the 
Tolls of the Market for Mr. Gyfford. 

There are several more figures 
which, from their features and atti- 
tudes, appear to have been well 
known at that period. Two of them, 
a Lady and a Gentleman, are conjec- 
tured to be Mr, and Mrs. Rich. 

The column, which is in the centre, 
and forws a striking object, was 
taken down about 25 years ago. The 
building on the right of the Church, 
now a fruil-shop, was at the time the 
Swan Tavera. C. ees 
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Mr. Unsan, Feb. 1. 
EW Prelates have appeared on 
the English Bench, since the time 

of the Reformation, who have on 
the whole shed a brighter lustre on 
their slation than Bp. Burnet. As 


days becomes less important, his cha- 
racter and his works rise in public 
estimation. His Histories of the Re- 
formation and of his own Time afford 
a prospect that bis fame will long en- 
dure. He was moreover a most ami- 
able man, affectionate to his family, 
warm in his friendships, bountiful to 
his servants, and so charitable that 
he looked on himeelf as bound to ex- 
pend the whole of his episcopal reve- 
nue in the maintenance of his station, 


Monument of Bishop Burnet. 


the party zeal which prevailed in his 
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and in acts of hospitality and chari- 
ty. "Your readers too, I have no 
doubt, have been much pleased of 
late. with the occasional insertion in 
your “Magazine of his epistolary cor- 

spotilence and poetry, the amuse- 
ments of his leisure hours. Of such a 
man we naturally cherish every me- 
morial. - I trust, therefore, you will 
insert the drawing of his Monument, 
(see Plate II.) which was erected 
against the East wall of the chancel of 
the old Church of St. James, Clerken- 
well; which chancel, on the C!:urch be- 
ing rebuilt iu 1788, was cuvverted into 
a vault for the reception of the dead, 
in leaden coffins only. 1 am sorry to 
add, that the Monument is fast falling 
todecay. The iascription is as follows: 








H. S. E. 
GILBERTUS BURNET, 8. T. P. 
Episcopus Sarisburiensis, 
et nobilissimi Ordinis & Periscelide Cancellarius. 
Natus’ Edinburgi, 18° Septembris, Anno Dni. 1643 ; 
parentibus Roberto Burnet domino de Cremont, 
ex antiquissimé domo de Leyes, et Rachele Jobnston, 
‘ surore domini de Waristoun ; 

Aberdoniz literis instructus; Saltoni cure animarum invigilavit. 
Inde juyenis adhuc, S’t2 Theologie Professer in 
Acadewia Glasguensi electus est. 

Postquam io Angliam transiit, rem sacram per aliquot 
annos in Templo Rotulorum Londini administravit, donec 
nimis acriter (ut iis qui rerum tum potiebantur visum est) 
Ecclesia Romane malas artes insectatur, ab officio submotus est. 
E patrif temporum iniquitate profugus Europam peragravit : 
et deinceps cum Principe Auriaco reversus, primus omnium 
a Rege Gulielmo et Regina MariA Presul designatus, 
et in summum tandem fiducie testimonium ab eodem 
Principe Duei Glocestriensi Preceptor datus est. 
Tyrannidi et superstitioni semper infensum scripta eruditissima 
demonstrant, necnon libertatis patria, vereque Religionis 
strenuum semperque indefessum propugnatorem; quarum 
utriusque conservande spem unam jam & longo tempore in 
illustrissim& domo Brunsuicensi collocdrat. Postquam 
autem Dei providentiA singulari Regem Georgium 
sceptro Britanno potitum conspexerat, brevi jam, 

annorum et felicitatis satur, A Vivis excessit. 
Duxit uxorem Dominam Margaritam Kennedy Com. 

Cassiliz filiam ; dein Mariam Scot Haga-Comitis, que ei 
septem liberos peperit, quorum adhuc in vivis sunt 
Gulielmus, Gilbertus, Maria, Elizabetha, Thomas. 

Postremo uxorem duxit viduam Elizabetham Berkeley, 

qua duos liberos suscepit, fato prematuro non multd post extinctos. 
Amplissimam pécuniam in pauperibus alendis et in sumptibus ad 
utilitatem publicam spectantibus, vivus continud erogavit: moriens 
duo millia aureorum, Aberdonia# Saltonoque, ad juventutem pauperiorem 
instituendam, testamento legavit. 
Obiit 17° die Martii, anno Domini 1715,, etat. 72. 


A copious and interesting Life of ting the publick on the speedy com- 
Se aes will be found in vol. Vil, pletion of so unifortily-excelient a 
oO 





{ Mr. Chalmers’s new Edition of the work: 
Biographical Dictionary ; in referring _ — Thé carious Reader will be cratified 
to which, | cannot omit congratula- 


also” by consulting Mr. Nichols's Li- 


Gent. Mac. February, 1817. terary 
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terary Anecdotes, vol. I. where are 

many additional particulars relative to 

the worthy Bishop and his family; and 
also relating to the removal of his 
remaios on the re-building of St. 

James's Church; on which subject 

see also your volume LVIII. p. 853; 

and for an account of the Bishop’s 

descendants, vol. LIX. pp. 1029, 

1202. BrioGRAPHICUS: 

——_ 
Latent Antiquities, N° V. 

By the Rev. T. D. Fossrooxe, M. A. 
F.S. A. Author of “ British Mo- 
nachism,” &c. 

(Continued from p. 17.) 

ELDEN’s “ Titles of Honour” is 

a work of high repute: and the 

following abstract of the “ Lettera di 
Francesco Cancellicri,” upga the 
origin of the word “* Dominus and 
Domnus,” priuted at Rome in 1808, 
(the work of a man whose enormous 
literary labours are almost incon- 
ceivable) is not beneath the erudi- 
tion of Selden, and exempt from the 
tiresome confusion of his “ chaotic 
mass.” 

The Author commences his subject 
from Holy Writ, by which he proves 
that the denvumination “ Dominus” 
was only given at first to “ God;” 
and observes, that in the History of 
the Creation, and its objects, the 
Creator is only called “ God ;” but 
after the creation of man, ** Dominus 
Deus,” the Lord God (Gen. iii. 7), 
npoa which, Isidore, (Lib. ii. Differ. 
cb. xii.) in the true scholastic style, 
makes this remark : ** The Lord God 
therefore formed man of the earth; 
here he is first called Lord God, be- 
cause then he first bad, properly 
speaking, a servent, namely, a la- 
bouring one.” Cancellieri thea runs 
over all the objects consecrated to 
God, or his worship, of which the 
denominations are derived from Do- 
minus; he says, that the Cathedrals, 
among the Fiemings and Germans are 
called Dom, among the Italians i 
Duomo, which is equivalent to the 
Domus Domini, or Lord’s House, of 
Scripture, to express a place devoted 
to divine worship and prayer. The 
primitive Christians, to designate the 
same places, used the same terms, 
** The Lord’s House” and * House of 
Prayer.’ The places where they 
assisted at the divine mysteries were 
called ** Dominica.” According to 


Lambecius in Mabillon (Annal. Bened. 
1. 54. n. 102), the Franks called their 
Temples, Houses; they used to say 
** Domus S. Petri.” The Fathers of 
the three first centuries prove that 
the Christians avoided the appellation 
of “ Temple;” by which term a 
Church is first called in Awbrose 
Epist. xx. n. 2. They used also to 
cali Sunday Dominica, or Dies Do- 
minica; a term also given to the 
linen with which women covered their 
hauds to receive the holy Eucharist. 
According to Cancellieri, as the word 
Dominus conveys the idea of a Lord, 
of some one of station ; the French at 
one time made of it “ Damp, Dans, 
Dant, Dam,” and in fact, in a diploma 
of the Archives of S. Vaudregile, we 
read *“* Damp Beran de Lepinette, Se- 
cretaire,”’ Damp Jean de Val Garnier, 
and in the Roman de Garnis, Dant 
Girard desconfit, &. The English 
translated Dominus by Lord, which 
in their language signified to com- 
mand. 

The Heathens have also employed 
Dominus and Domina, instead of 
Deus and Dea. 

Domino solvite vota Jovi.’ 
Ov. Fast. i. 642. 

Invisa est Domina sola capelia Dex. 

Id. Heroid, Ep, iv. v, 12. 
See too the Inscriptions Fanum Do- 
minarum in Gruter, p. 94, No. 2. Do- 
mine Isidi victrici. ld. p. 506. n. 2. 

The heads of families were antiently 
called Domini, not only by their do- 
mesticks, but even by their wives, 
and children. Abraham called his 
wife Sara, which signifies Domina ; 
and she reciprocally styled Abraham 
“my Master,” (Gen. xviii. 12.) Vir- 

il uses “* Dominum Aineam,” En. 
. iv. v..214. In Gruter is ** Domino 
Marito S.S. Domino Conjugi.”” The 
laws have many examples of this re- 
spectful expression between husband 
and wife, as well io the Digest as 
elsewhere. In the 51st Law “ de Leg. 
et fideicom.” we read “ Peto a te, 
Domina Uxor,” &c. and in the 19th 
Law Titia de Annuis, Leg. § 7 
Domina Sanctissima scio te, &c. The 
term was alsw used not only by hus- 
band and wife, but by lovers, fathers 
towards children and nephews, and 
brothers towards each other.—When 
the Heathens saluted any person 
whose name they did not recollect, 
they called him Dominus, as Martial 
proves, I. i. ep. 13: 
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“ Quum te non nossem, Dominum, re- 
gemque vocabam.” 

The same expression was also 
used in flattery, or to obtain any 
thing, as some one used it with the 
Poet Pallas, from whom he wished 
to obtain a present, and was answered 
with ** Venalia sunt hee verba; sed 
ego nolo, Domine, quia non habeo 
Domine,” i.e. he had not wherewith 
to make him a compensation: an 
idea well rendered in the Authologia, 
hi. c. 42. 


“ Magno emitur Domini cognomen, et 
egre tenetur, [minus.” 
Ast ego, quod Dominus, nemini ero Do- 


The poor of modern Rome have 
reserved the tradilion of this usage ; 
or to obtain larger alms from fo- 
reigners, who come to see the 
Churches, &. they salute them with 
“ Your Excellence,” and “ Iilus- 
trissime Seigneur.” 

Caneellieri then proves that the 
term Dominus is also applied in Scrip- 
ture to Christ, the Augels, and Apos- 
tles, for whica he quotes John xx. 2. 
xii. 21. Judg. vi. 13. In the antient 
catalogues of the Popes, we read 
** Dominus Petrus Apostolus,” &c. 

The Martyrs aod Coofessurs were 
equally styied ** Domini” and “ Dom- 
ni.” In an inveription receutly dis- 
covered under the pavement of the 
Church of St. Paul, at Rome, we 
have ** Domnes SOTIRIDES, }, €. 
Domine Sotera, anid in Fabretti, 
“* In caemeterio Domni Castuli.” Ac- 
cording to Mabillon, these titles were 
particularly devoted to Saints under 
the Merovingian and Carlovingiaa 
Kings. In the Acts of S. Bathilda the 
Queev, we have * Dumni Dionysii, 
and Domni Germani, and Domni 
Marcelli; in a Dipioma of Charies 
the Bald,” Domine Columba Virg. et 
Mart.— The lLtaiians formerly called 
the Saints “ Messer santo, Madonna 
santa.” The Arabians gave them the 
pame of Mar, which signifies ** Do- 
minus,” and thus begin the Gospel, 
* Evangelium Jesu Christi, sicut 
scripsit Mar Matthaus.” The Syrians 
and Chaldwaus pui the word Mar be- 
fore the names of the Aposties aud 
Evangelists, Mar Warcus, Dominus 
Marcus, &c. ‘Tw bas-reliefs in ihe 
French Museum, No. 20, prove that in 
the 13th ceatury, they gave in France 
the titles of Monsieur and Madume 
to Saints and Saintesses: in one we 
read Mada, Ste. Katherine; in ano- 
ther Monsieur S. Louis. 


Passing over the appcellations of 
Domina and our Lady to the Virgin 
Mary, certain individuals accounted 
it an honour to add to their names, 
that of the Virgin, or a Saint, as John 
de Demna, Maria Theobaldus de Dom- 
no Petro; a usage perpetuated in Ab- 
beys, where the religious, in making 
their profession, added Lo their names 
that of a Saint of their order. The 
city of Rome was called Urbs Domina. 
The word Domnus was particularly 
ascribed to the Suvereiga Poutiff ia 
the most antient Litanies, under the 
term “ Domnum Apestolicum.” Ma- 
billon says, that the Pope was called 
Dominus or Domnus.” Nicholas Ale- 
manui, in the explanation of the Lao- 
scription of the Triclinium Latera- 
HENS, SCSSIMUS. D.N. LEO PAPA. pre- 
tends, that the title of “ Domus 
Noster” was not given to any Pope 
before Leo IIL. but when the antient 
domain of the Popes was contirmed 
to them, they were afterwards called 
“ Domini nostri.” Ila a Mosaic of 
the Church of St. Mark at Rome, be- 
low the figure of Gregory IY. is 
SCSSIMUS D. N. GREGORIUS P.F. 

Besides the Popes, the Bishops were 
also called Domini nostri, as appears 
from various epistles of Popes Da- 
masus and Liberius. Bishops also 
used it to each other, which St. Jerom 
ceudemas in his second letter to Ne- 
polian, where he says, “J say this 
also, that Bishops should know, that 
they are Priests, not Lords,” (non 
Dominos.) It was also iv use amoag 
Cardinals. Cardinal Peter Damian 
addresses his letter to Hildebrand 
* Dommo Hildebrando,” and calis 
him * Dilectissimejraicr et Domine.” 
Cardinal Garampi proves the particu- 
lar aftribution of Lomiai, or Domni, 
to Cardinals in petiiions, io his illvs- 
tration of the seal of Garfagoana. 
Canons have been likewise called 
Domini. 

This title was not only given to 
Saints and Eccilesiasticks, but further 
to Consuls, as appears by the inscrip- 
tions and subscriptions of some an- 
tient titles upon Papyrus; among 
the Roman Emperors, some accepted 
aod others refused it; but, though 
Suetonius says (c. 53) that Augustus 
rejected it, Ovid, io flattery, and speak - 
ing of Rowwulus, says of Augusius, 

Zu Domini nomen, principis ille tenet, 

The Christians and Hebrews re- 
fused this title to the Emperors, be- 
cause, says Tertullian, itis the cogno- 
men of God, But though D.N. and 
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Deus and Dominus noster vecur upon 
coins of Septimius Severus, Caracalla, 
Geta, Aurelian, Carus, Dioclesian, 
Maximian, and Constantine, Justinian, 
like Augustus and Tiberius, refused 
this tifie, which his successors adopt- 
ed. The tiile became distinctive of 
Sovereigns. Pope Benedict LIL. gave 
it to the Emperor Lotharius, * Do- 
minum nostrum piissimum Hlota- 
rium ;” and Landolfo Sagace attests, 
that the Kings of France were called 
* Domini.” Genti Francorum moris 
est Dominum, i.e. Regem, secun- 
dum genus principari; an appellation 
which, in the French language, has 
many synonyms, Sire, Messire, Sieur, 
M: nsieur, Seigneur, Monseigneur, &e. 
Gregory Leti, in his Ceremonial His- 
torique, tom. LV. p. 529, says, that 
tne Kings of England did not take 
the t.tle cf Sire, before limited to the 
Kings of France, until after the coro- 
pation of the English Hewry Vi. nor 
the Kings of Spain before Philip II. 
was King of England. Asto the title 
of Monscigneur, it was confined to 
the Daupoins, as Monsieur was to 
the King’s eldest brother. 

After the title of Dominus was given 
to Sovereigns, Cancellieri quotes 
some example of their being simply 
stiled Dommus, as Domnus Hugo Rex, 
&c. He afterwards puts a question, 
whether the word Domna isa title, 
or a proper name. In proof of the 
jatter, he says that it was the proper 
name of Julia Domna, wife ot Seve- 
rus; and that it wasa very common 
name in Syria, as appears from the 
holy women of that name in the Lives 
of the Saints. He says besides, that 
Constantine’ was the first Emperor 
who took continually the prenomen 
of Dominus, as his mother Helena 
was the first who took the honorary 
title of * Domina.” ‘This he proves 
by the inscription, which the Neapo- 
litans erected to her, ** Piissime et 
elementissime Domine nostre Au- 
guste Helene Matri semper Aug. 
Constantin:.” But he observes, that 
no Empress was more vain of it than 
Theodora, wife of Justinian, who, 
according to Procupius, said * that 
she did not wish to live a single day, 
when she was not styled Domina by 
those who saluted her. The title 
was equally ascribed to the sisters of 
Emperors, noble matrons, women of 
consideration ; and, in the middle age 
to wives of Counts, Barons, and other 


Officers. (See Ducange and Charpen- 
tier.) Bollandi (Jan. 8) mentions S. 
Dominica, called S.Cyriaca. AtRome, 
the Church of the Navicella still re- 
tains the name of S. Mary in LDom- 
nica, or Dominica. From Domna, 
besides Dominica, is derived the dimi- 
Dulive Dumnula, quoted in the letters 
of Salvian, and tne Analecta of Ma- 
billon. 

In the Lives of the Saints is that of 
S. Domnolus. in the Gallia Chris- 
tiana, mention is made of the transla- 
tion of the relicks of S. Domnolinus. 
In the Bollandists are the Lives of 
Saints Domnion or Domnionus, S. 
Demneonus. The Auibor of the 
verses in honour of Gregory VIII. is 
called Domnizon. in Tuscany is a 
town called S. Domnino, the name of 
a Subdeacon, a native of it; and in 
the Acts of the Martyrs by Ruinart, 
is that of S, Vomnina, 

Senators and Magistrates of various 
towns were likewise called Domini. 
Cardinal Garampi has given an au- 
thentic register of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, from the Chancery of Perouge, 
where there is a diploma of the year 
1242, which puts the title of Dominus 
belore the proper name of Coun- 
sellors. In the antient Statutes of 
Rome, compiled in 1246, are the 
names of twelve Senators, preceded 
by the title of Dominus. In the ac- 
count of the finding and translation 
of the heads of S. S, Peter and Paul, 
under Urban V. the Senator of 
Rowe is called “ Maguificus Vir Do- 
miuus;” sometimes imstead of Do- 
minus we read Depnus, an eftect of 
the variety of pronunciation. Dopno 
Leone IV. occurs, and in a charter of 
1326, is Bernardus de senareto Domp- 
nus alti Braci; whence it appears 
that the title of Den is derived from 
Dompous. The Biseayans and Can- 
tabrians gave this title to the Saints 
whom they invoked, like other Na- 
tions, as we have already seen. They 
used to say Andra Done Maria,Jeann 
Done Miguel, Jeann Done Peri, that 
is to say, Lady Saint Mary, Lord St. 
Michael, Lord Saint Peter: the word 
Done being equivalent among them 
to that of Saini. 

Among the Kings of Spain, the 
first found with the appellation of 
Don is Roderick, the 33d King. The 
Asturians gave it to their Kings Pela- 
gius and Theodimer, at the con- 
mencement of the Eighth Century ; 
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and it was under Jobn the Third, 
King of Castille and Leon, who ascend- 
ed the throne in 1406, that the cus- 
tom was introduced of giving the 
title of Dun to the eldest sons of 
Dukes, Marquisses, and Counts, pro- 
vided they were rico hombre, i.e. 
rich men, which was then of higher 
consideration than being an Hidalgo, 
i. @. Gentleman. Further, the Canta- 
brians or Biscayans, believing at the 
beginning of the Fifteenth Century, 
that the title of Don did not suit Se- 
eulars, confined it to Bishops, Priests, 
and Religious, a custom which still 
exists in the Dioceses of Pampeluna 
and Bayonve, where they give it even 
to simple clerks, as weil as to the 
buns, whom they call Donne or Du- 
enas. The cominon people, notwith- 
standiog, did not like to renounce 
this qualification; and the title, de- 
generating by degrees, passed to the 
dregs of the people, and even to the 
Jews, who before their expulsion, as- 
sumed it, in spite of the Bull Quo- 
minus of Paui IV. dated from the 
year 1555, which forbids them to sul- 
fer the term Dominos to be applied 
to them by powr Christians. At that 
time the great were contested with 
the single title of Sennoria, It can- 
not be doubted but the arrival ef the 
Spaniards ta italy, at first under King 
Ferdinand, afterwards under Charlies 
VY. rendered the title of Don common 
in the Kingdom of Naples and sicily, 
not ouly in reference to Eéclesiasticks, 
but also to Lay-men, and even persons 
in a state of servitude. 

Cancetlieri next treats of the word 
Sire among the French, Ser in Italy, 
Sar-rab among the Hebrews, and 
Dominus, Dominatio, given to the 
Doge oi Venice. He explains the 
Senioraticum, aud the Messer and Ser 
of the Itaiians; and treats of the 
words Voseigneurie, Vous, Majeste, 
Serenité, and Fxeellence. Be gives 
the reasons why Abbots were called 
Domni among the Monks. The Rule 
of Benedict (chap. 3) in speaking of 
Abbots, says, ** Let the Abbot, who 
is presumed to fill the office of Chris:, 
be called Dominus and Abbas. In the 
life of S. Mayeul by Odilon, we read, 
the Domnus and Adbas is tououred 
by all. Pere Martene, in his Com- 


mentary upon the Rule of Benedict 
says, “ It ws suspected that the title 
Downus might come from Nonnus, 
When the Synod of Aix decreed that 
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Prepositi, i. e. Priors, should be call- 
ed Nonni, every one will perhaps sus- 
pect that Priors, despising the word 
Nonni, assumed that of Domini, 
which belonged to the Abbot only, 
for the sake of honour, or ambition, 
or some other cause.” This word 
Nonni has probably given place to 
the Nonno aud Nonna, which in Italy, 
grandsons and grand-daughters give 
to their grandfathers and grandmo- 
thers: and from Donna is derived 
the Na, which the people of Langue- 
doc prefix to the names des Demoi- 
selles nobles ou roturieres, as, Na 
viceza, Na castellozzo. They used 
sometimes to say Ma for Na, whence 
they have made Madame even for the 
wives of the people. In fact, Char- 
pentier produces a writing of the date 
of 1317, where it is said, “ The said 
Philippot cume to his suid Mother, 
weeping and crying, Madame, Ma- 
dame, for God's sake, my brother 
wishes io kill me,” &c. 

Canceilieri examines in the last 
place the right of Priests and Monks 
to the title of Don, in which he con- 
futes Muratori, who disputes it. (tom. 
2. Antiq. Ital. Diss, 23, col. 345.) He 
turther shows, that this title is better 
suited to the Clergy than 4bbé, or 
Abbaté, the mere result of an abuse. 

Many elaborate and interesting au- 
thorities are necessarily omitted im 
this sketch, which conveys but a faint 
idea of the literary weaith of this ia- 
defatigable ltalian. 

- ———e 


*%* In Vol. LXXXV. Part Ip. 25, 
we inserted an ingenious fiction, professing 
to be a Journey of Discovery across the 
Btue Mountains. We have now the plea- 
sure ef communicating the Official Aec- 
count of the Tour of the Governor of 
New Seuth Wales over the Western or 
Biue Mountuins, extracted from “ The 
Sydney Gazette; or New South Waites 
Adventurer.” The description of that 
hitherto but partially explored Country 
will be read with considerable interest, 
not only as an object of curiesity, but 
Jrom a consideration of the important 
advantages which this rising Colony may 
hereafter derive from the discoveries now 
made.—Enirt. 

GovERNMENT AND GENERAL Orpers. 

Government House, Sydney, 
June 10, 1815. 

“ The Governor desires to communi- 
eate, for the information of the Publick, 
the result of his late tour over the Wes- 
tern, or Blue Mountains, undertaken 
fur 
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for the purpose of being enabled per- 
sonally to appreciate the importance of 
the tract of country lying Westward of 
them, which had been explored in the 
latter end of the year 1813, and the be- 
ginning of 1814, by Mr. G. W. Evans, 
Deputy Surveyor of Lands. 

To those who know how very limited 
a tract of country bas been hitherto oc- 
eupied by the Colonists of New South 
Wales, extending along the Eastern 
Coast to the North and South of Port 
Jackson only 80 miles, and Westward 
about 40 miles to the foot of that chain 
of mountains in the interior which forms 
its Western boundary, it must be a sub- 
ject of astonishment and regret, that, 
amongst so large a population, no one 
appeared within the first 25 years of the 
establishment of this Settlement, pos- 
sessed of sufficient energy of mind te in- 
duce him fully to explore a passage over 
these mountains: but, when it is con- 
sidered that, for the greater part of that 
time, even this circumscribed portion of 
country afforded sufficient produce for 
the wants of the people, whilst, on the 
other hand, the whole surface of the 
country beyond those limits was a thick, 
and in many places, nearly an impene- 
trable forest, the surprise at the want of 
effort to surmount such difficulties must 
abate very considerably. 

“ The records of the Colony only afford 
two instances of any bold attempt hav- 
ing been made to discover the country 
to the Westward of the Blue Mountains. 
The first was by Mr. Bass, and the other 
by Mr. Caley, and both ended in disap- 
pointment—a circumstance which will 
not be much wondered at by those who 
have lately crossed those mountains. 

**To G. Blaxland and W. Wentworth, 
esqrs. and Lieut, Lawson, of the Royal Ve- 
teranCompany,the merit is due:of having, 
with extraordinary patience and much 
fatigue, effeeted the first passage over 
the most rugged and difficult part of the 
Blue Mountains. 

*« The Governor, being strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of the ob- 
ject, had, early after his arrival in this 
Colony, formed the resolution of en- 
couraging the attempt to find a passage 
to the Western Country, and willingly 
availed himself of the facilities which 
the discoveries of these three Gentlemen 
afforded him. Accordingly, on the 20th 
of November, 1813, he entrusted the 
accomplishment of this object to Mr. G, 
W. Evans, Deputy Surveyor of Lands ; 
the result of whose journey was laid be- 
fore the publick, through the medium 
of the Sydney Gazette, on the 12th of 
February, 1814. 

** The favourable account given by 
Mr. Evans of the country be bad ex- 


plored, induced the Governor to cause a 
road to be constructed for the passage 
and conveyance of cattle and provisions 
to the interior; and men of good cha- 
racter, from amongst a number of con- 
victs who had volunteered their ser- 
vices, were selected to perform this ar- 
duovs work, on condition of being fed 
and cloathed during the continuance of 
their labour, and being granted eman- 
cipation, as their final reward, on the 
completion of the work. 

** The direction and superintendance 
of this great work was entrusted to W. 
Cox, esq. the Chief Magistrate at Wind- 
sor; and, to the astonishment of every 
one who knows what was to be encoun- 
tered, and sees what has been done, he 
effected its completion in six months 
from the time of its commencement, 
happily without the loss of a man, or 
any serious accident. The Governor is 
at a loss to appreciate fully the services 
rendered by Mr, Cox to this Colony, in 
the execution of this arduous work, 
which promises to be of the greatest 
public utility, by opening a new source 
of wealth to the industrious and enter- 
prising. When it is considered that 
Mr. Cox voluntarily relinquished the 
comforts of his own house, and the so- 
ciety of his aumerous family, and ex- 
posed himself to much personal fatigue, 
with only such temporary covering as a 
bark hut could afford from the incle- 
mency of the season, it is difficult to ex- 
press the sentiments of approbation to 
which such privations and services are 
entitled, 

“Mr. Cox having reported the road 
as completed on the 2ist of January, 
the Governor, accompanied by Mrs. 
Macquarie and that Gentleman, com- 
menced his tour on the 25th of April, 
over the Blue Mountains, and was joined 
by Sir J. Jamieson at the Nepean, who 
accompanied him during the entire tour. 
The following Gentlemen composed the 
Governor's suite: Mr. Campbell, Secre- 
tary ; Capt. Antill, Major of Brigade ; 
Lieut. Watts, Aide-de-camp ; Mr. Red- 
fern, Assistant Surgeon; Mr. Oxley, 
Surveyor General; Mr. Meehan, Depu- 
ty Surveyor General ; Mr. Lewin, Paiut- 
er and Naturalist ; and Mr. G. W. Evans, 
Deputy Surveyor of Lauds, who had 
been sent forward for the purpose of 
making further discoveries, and rejoined 
the party on the day of arrival at Ba- 
thurst Plains. 

* The commencement of the ascent 
from Emu Plains to the first depot, and 
thence to a resting-place, nyw calied 
* Spring Wood,’ distant twelve miles 
from Emu Ford, was through a very 
handsome open forest 6f lofty trees, and 
much more practicable and easy than 
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was expected. The facility of the ascent 
for this distance excited surprise, and is 
certainly not well calculated to give the 
traveller a just idea of the difficuities he 
has afterwards to encounter. At a fur- 
ther distance of four miles, a sudden 
change is perceived in the appearance of 
the timber and the quality of the soil— 
the former becoming stunted, and the 
latter barren and rocky. At this place 
the fatigues of the journey may be said 
to commence. Here the country be- 
came altogether mountainous, and ex- 
tremely rugged, Near to the 18th mile- 
mark (it is to be observed, that the 
measure commences from Emu Ford), a 
pile of stones attracted atiention ; it is 
eluse to the line of road, on the top of a 
rugged and abrupt ascent, and is sup- 
posed tu have been placed there by Mr. 
Caley, as the extreme limit of bis tour; 
hence the Governor gave that part of 
the Mountain the name of ‘ Caley’s Re- 
pulse.’ To have penetrated even so far, 
was at that time an effort of no small 
difficulty. From hence, forward to the 
26th mile, is a succession of steep and 
rugged hills, some of whieh are almost 
so abrupt as to deny a passage altoge- 
ther; but at this place a considerably 
extensive plain is arrived at, which con- 
stitutes the summit of the Western 
Mountains ; and from thence a most ex- 
tensive and beautiful prospect presents 
itself on all sides to the eye. The town 
of Windsor, the River Hawkesbury, 
Prospect Hill, and other objects within 
that part of the Colony now inhabited, 
of equal interest, are distinctly seen 
from hence. The majestic grandeur of 
the situation, combined with the various 
objects to be seen from this place, in- 
duced the Governor to give it the ap- 
pellation of ‘ The King’s Table Land.’ 
Ou the South-west side of the King’s 
Table Land, the mountain terminates 
in abrupt precipices of immense depth, 
at the bottom of which is seen a glen, 
as romantically beautiful as can be 
imagined, bounded ou the further side 
by mountains of great magnitude, termi- 
nating equally abruptly as the otbers ; 
and the whole thickly covered with tim- 
ber. The length of this picturesque 
and remarkable tract of country is about 
24 miles, to which the Governor gave 
the name of ‘ The Prince Regent’s Glen." 
Proceeding hence to the 33d mile on the 
top of a hill, an opening presents itself 
on the S. W. side of the Prince Regent's 
Glen, from whence a view is obtained 
particularly beautiful and grand. Moun- 
tains rising beyond mountains, with stu- 
pendous masses of rock in the fore- 
ground, here strike the eye with admira- 
tion and astonishment. The circular 
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form in which the whole is so wonder- 
fully disposed, induced the Governor te 
give the name of © Pitt’s Amphicthea- 
tre’ (in honour of the late Right Hon, 
W. Pitt) to this first branch from the 
Prince Regent’s Glen. The road con- 
tinues from hence, for the spaee of 17 
miles, on the ridge of the mountain 
which forms one side of the Prince Re- 
gent’s Glen, and there it suddenly ter- 
minates in nearly a perpendicular preci- 
pice of 676 feet high, as ascertained by 
measurement. The road constructed by 
Mr. Cox down this rugged and tremen- 
dous descent, through all its windings, 
is no less than three-fourths of a mile in 
length, and has been executed with such 
skill and stability as reflects much credit 
on bim. The labour here undergone, 
and the difficulties surmounted, can 
only be appreciated by those who view 
this scene, in order to perpetuate the 
memory of Mr. Cox's services, the Go- 
vernor deemed it a tribute justly due to 
him, to give his name to this grand and 
extraordinary Pass; and he accordingly 
called it ‘ Cox’s Pass.” Having deseend- 
ed into the valley at the bottom of this 
Pass, the retrospective view of the over- 
hanging mountainis magnificently grand. 
Although the present Pass is the only 
practicable point yet discovered for de- 
scending by, yet the mountain is much 
higher than those on either side of it, 
from whence it is distinguished at a con- 
siderable distance, when approaching it 
from the interior; and in this point of 
view it has the appearance of a very 
high distinct hill, although it is in fact 
only the abrupt termination of a ridge. 
The Governor gave the name of ‘ Mount 
York’ to this termination of the ridge, 
in honour of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 

** On descending Cox’s Pass, the Go- 
vernor was much gratified by the appear- 
ance of good pasture-land, and soil fit 
for cultivation, which was the first he 
had met with since the commencement 
of his tour. The valley at the base of 
Mount York he called ‘ the Vale of 
Ciwyd,” in consequence of the strong 
resemblance it bore to the vale of that 
name in North Wales. The grass in this 
vale is of a good quality, and very abun- 
dant; and a rivulet of tine water runs 
along it from the Eastward, which unites 
itself, at che Western extremity of the 
vale, with another rivulet containing 
still more water. The junction of these 
two streams forms a very handsome 
river, now called by the Governor ‘ Cox's 
River ;’ which takes its course, as has 
been since ascertained, through the 
Prince Regent's Gien, and empties it- 
self into the River Nepean; and it is 
cCon- 
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conjectured, from the nature of the 
country through which it passes, that it 
must be one of the principal causes of 
the floods ‘which have been occasionally 
felt on the low banks of :he river Hawkes- 
bury, into which the Nepean discharges 
itself. The Vale of Clwyd, from the 
base of Mount York, extends six miles 
in a Westerly direction, and has its ter- 
mination at Cox’s River. West of this 
River the country again becomes hilly, 
but is generally open forest land, and 
very good pasturage. 

Three miles to the Westward of the 
Vale of Clwyd, Messrs. Blaxland, Went- 
worth, and Lawson, had formerly ter- 
minated their excursion; and when the 
various difficulties are considered which 
they had to contend with, especial. 
ly until they had effected the descent 
from Mount York, to which place they 
were obliged to pass through a thick 
brush wood, where they were under the 
necessity of cutting a passage for the 
haggage horses, the severity of which 
labour had _ seriously affeeted their 
healths, their patient endurance of such 
fatigne cannot fail to excite much sur- 
prise and admiration. In commemo- 
ration of their merits, three beautiful 
high hills joining each other at the end 
of their tour at this place have received 
their names in the following order; viz. 
** Mount Blaxland,’”—‘* Wentworth's 
Sugar Loaf,” and “ Lawson’s Sugar 
Loaf.” Arange of very lofty hills and 
narrow valleys alternately form the tract 
of couutry from Cox’s River, for a dis- 
tance of 16 miles, until the Fish River is 
arrived at; and the stage hetween these 
Rivers is consequently very severe and 
oppressive on the cattle. To this range 
the Governor gave the name of * Cla- 
rence Hilly Range.” 

Proceeding from the Fish River, and 
at a short distance from it, a very sin- 
gular and beautiful mountain attracts 
the attention, its summit being crowned 
with a large and very extraordinary- 
looking rock, nearly circular in form, 
which gives to the whole very much the 
appearance of a hill, or fort, such as 
are frequent in India. To this lofty 
hill Mr. Evans, who was the first Eu- 
ropean discoverer, gave the name of 
** Mount Evans.” Passing on from 
hence the country continues hilly, but 
affords good pasturage, gradually im- 
proving to Sidmouth Valley, which is 
distant from the Pass of the Fish River 
12 miles. The land here is level, and 
the first met with unencumbered with 
timber; it is not of very considerable 
extent, but abounds with a great va- 
riety of herbs and plants, such as would 
probably highly interest and gratify the 
scientific botanist. This beautiful little 


valley runs North-west and South-east, 
between hills of easy ascent, thinly co- 
vered with timber. Leaving Sidmouth 
Valley, the country becomes again hilly, 
and in other respects resembles very 
much the country to the Eastward of the 
Valley for some miles. Having reached 
Campbell River, distant 13 miles from 
Sidmouth Valley, the Governor was 
highly gratified by the appearance of the 
country, Which there began to exhibit 
an open and extensive view of gently 
rising grounds and fertile plains. Judg- 
ing from the height of the banks, and 
its general width, the Campbell River 
must be on some occasions of very con- 
siderable magnitude; but the extraor- 
diaaty drought which has apparently 
prevailed on the Western side of the 
mountains, equally as throughout this 
Colony, for the last three years, has re- 
duced this River so much, that it may 
be more properly called a Chain of Pools, 
than a running stream, at present. 
In the reaches or pools of the Campbell 
River, the very curious animal called 
the Paradox, or Water-mole, is seen in 
great numbers.—The soil on both banks 
is uncommonly rich, and the grass is 
consequently Juxuriant. Two miles to 
the Southward of the line of road which 
crosses the Campbell River, there is a 
very fine rich tract ef low lands, which 
has been named Mitchell Plains. Flax 
was found growing in considerable quan- 
tities. The Fish River, which forms a 


junction with the Campbell River a few 


miles to the Northward of the road and 
bridge over the latter, has also two 
very fertile plains on its banks, the one 
called “ O'Connell Plains,” and the 
other “ Macquarie Plains,” both of very 
considerable extent, and cdpable of 
yielding all the necessaries of life. 

At the distance of seven miles from 
the bridge over the Campbell River, 
Bathurst Plains open tu the view, pre- 
senting a rich tract of champaign coun- 
try of 11 miles in length, bounded on 
both sides by gently rising and very 
beautiful hills, thinly wooded. The 
Macquarie River, which is constituted 
by the junction of the Fish and Camp- 
bell River, takes a winding course 
through the, Plains, which can be easily 
traced from the high lands adjoining, by 
the particular verdure of the trees on 
its banks, which are likewise the only 
trees throughout the extent of che Plains. 
The level and clean surface of these 
Plains gives them at first view very 
much the appearance of lands in a state 
of cultivation. 

It is impossible to behold this grand 
scene without a feeling of admiration and 
surprise, whilst the silence and solitude 
which reign in a space of such extent 
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which reign in a space of such extent 
and beauty as seems designed by Nature 
for the occupancy and comfort of man, 
create a degree of melancholy in the 
misd,which may be more easily imagined 
than described. 

The Governor and suite arrived at 
these Plains on Thursday the 4th of 
May, and encamped on the Southern 
left bank of the Macquarie River—the 
situation being selected in consequence 
of its commanding a beautiful and ex- 
tensive prospect for many miles in every 
direction around it. At this place the 
Governor remained for a week, which 
time he occupied in making excursivns 
in different directions, through the ad- 
joining country, on both sides of the 
river, 

On Sunday, the 7th cf May, the Go- 
vernor fixed on a site suitable for the 
erection of a town at some future pe- 
riod, to which he gave the name of 
** Bathurst,” in honour of the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
situation of Bathurst is elevated suffi- 
ciently beyond the reach of any floods 
which may occur, and is at the same 
time so near to the River on its South 
bank as to derive all the advantages of 
its clear and beautiful stream. The me- 
chanics and settlers, of whatever de- 
scription, who may be hereafter permit- 
ted to form permanent residences to 
themselves at this place, will liave the 
highly important advantages of a rich 
and fertile soil, with a beautiful river 
flowing through it, for all the uses of 
man. The Governor must, however, add, 
that the hopes, which were once so san- 
guinely entertained, of this River be- 
coming navigable to the Western Sea, 
have ended in disappointment. 

During the week that the Governor 
remained at Bathurst, he made daily 
excursions in various directions ; one of 
these extended 22 miles in a South-west 
direction ; and on that occasion, as well 
as on all the others, he found the country 
ehiefly composed of valleys and plains, 
separated occasionally by ranges of low 
hills :—the soil throughout being gene- 
rally fertile, and well circumstanced for 
the purpose of agriculture or grazing. 

The Governor here feels much plea- 
sure in being enabled to communicate 
to the Publick, that the favourable re- 
ports whi bh he bad received of the coun- 
try to the West of the blue Mountains 
have not been by any means exaggerat- 
ed. The difficulties which present them- 
selves in the journey from hence are 
certainly great and inevitable; but those 
persons who may be inclined to become 
permanent Settlers there, will probably 
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content themselves with visiting this 
part of the Culony but rarely, and of 
course will have them seldom to encoun- 
ter.—Plenty of water and a sufficiency 
of grass are to be found in the Moun- 
tains for the support of such cattle as 
may be sent over them; and the tracts 
of fertile soil and rich pasturage which 
the new country affords, are fully ex- 
tensive enough fur any increase of po- 
pulation and stock which can possibly 
take place for many years. 

Within a distanee of 10 miles from the 
site of Bathurst, there is not less than 
50,000 acres of land clear of timber, 
and fully one half of that may be con- 
sidered excellent soil, well calculated for 
cultivation. It is a matter of regret, 
that in proportion as the soil improves 
the timber degenerates ; and it is to be 
remarked, that every where to the West- 


~ward of the Mountains it is much in- 


ferior both in size and quality to that 
within the present Colony: there is, 
however, a sufficiency of timber of to- 
lerable quality within the district around 
Bathurst, for the purposes of house- 
building and husbandry. 

The Governor has here to lament, 
that neither coals nor lime-stone have yet 
been discovered in the Western Country : 
articles in themselves of so much im- 
portance, that the want of them must 
be severely felt whenever that country 
shall be settled. 

Having enumerated the principal and 
most important features of this new 
country, the Governor bas now to notice 
some of its live productions, All around 
Bathurst abounds in a variety of game ; 
and the two principal rivers contain a 
great quantity of fish, but all of one 
denomination, resembling the perch in 
appearance, and of a delicate and fine 
flavour, not unlike that of a rock-cod: 
this fish grows to a large size, and is 
very voracious. Several of them were 
caught during the Governor's stay at 
Bathurst, and at the Halting-place on 
the Fish River. One of those caught 
weighed 17lbs.; and the people stationed 
at Bathurst stated, that they had caught 
some weighing 25lbs. 

The field game are the kangaroos, 
emus, black swans, wild geese, wild tur- 
kies, bustards, ducks of various kinds, 
quail, bronze, and other pigeons, &c.&c, 
The water-mole, or paradox, also abuunds 
in ali the rivers and ponds. 

The site designed for the town of 
Bathurst, by observation taken at the 
Flag-staff, which was erected on the day 
of Bathurst receiving that name, is si- 
tuated in lat. 33 deg. 24 min. 30sec. 
South, and in long. 149 deg. 37 min. 45 

see 
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sec. East of Greenwich, being also 274 
miles North of Government House, in 
Sydney, and 944 West of it, bearing 
West 20 deg. 30 min. North, 83 geogra- 
phic miles, or 954 statute miles; the 
measured road distance from Sydney to 
Bathurst being 140 English miles. 

The road constructed by Mr. Cox and 
the party under him commences at Emu 
Ford, on the left bank of the river Ne- 
pean, and is thence carried 1014 miles 
to the Flag Staff at Bathurst: this road 
has been carefully measured, and each 
mile regularly marked on the trees grow- 
ing on the left side of the road proceed- 
ing towards Bathurst. 

The Governor in his tour made the fol- 
lowing stages, in which he was princi- 
pally regulated by the consideration of 
having good pasturage for the cattle, and 
plenty of water:— 

Ist stage—Spring Wood, distant from 
Emu Ford 12 miles. 

2d ditto—Jamieson's Valley, or second 
depot, distant from ditto 28 miles. 

3d ditto—Blackheath, distant from 
ditto 41 miles. 

4th ditto—Cox’s River, distant from 
ditto 56 miles. 

5th ditto—The Fish River, distant 
from ditto 72 miles. 

6th ditto—Sidmouth Valley, distant 
from ditto 80 miles. 

7th ditto —Campbell River, ‘distant 
from ditto 91 miles. 

8th ditto—Barhurst, distant from dit- 
to 1014 miles. 

Atal! of which places the traveller may 
assure himself of good grass, and water 
in abundance. 

On Thursday, the 11th of May, the 
Governor and suite set out from Ba- 
thurst on their return; and arrived at 
Sydney on Friday, the 19th ult. 

The Governor deems it expedient here 
to notify to the Publick, that he does 
not mean to make any grant of land 
to the Westward of the Blue Mountains 
until he shall receive the commands of 
liis Majesty’s Ministers on that subject, 
and in reply to the report he is now 
about to make them upon it. 

inthe mean time, such Gentlemen, 
or other respectable free persons, as 
may wish to visic this new country, will 
be permitted to do so, on making a 
written application to the Governor to 
that effect, who will order them to be 
furnished with written passes. It is at 
the same time strictly ordered and di- 
rected, that no person, whether civil 
or military, shall attempt to travel over 
the Blue Mountains without baving pre- 
viously applied for and obtained per- 
mission, in the above prescribed form. 
The military guard stationed at the first 


depot on the mountains will receive full 
instructions to prevent the progress ef 
any persons who shall not have obtained 
regular passes. The necessity for the 
establishing, and strictly enforcing this 
regulation, is too obvious to every one 
who will reflect on it, to require any 
explanation here. 

The Governor cannot conclude this 
Account of his Tour, without offering 
his best acknowledgements to W. Cox, 
esq. for the important service he has 
rendered to the Colony in so short a 
period of time, by opening a passage to 
the new-diseovered country, and at the 
same time assuring him, that he shall 
have great pleasure in recommending 
his meritorious services on this occasion 
to the favourable consideration of his 
Majesty’s Ministers —By Command of 
his Excellency the Governor. 

J.T. CamPBELL, Secretary. 


i 


Mr Urpan, Jan. 20. 

[* the interesting and miscellaneous 
articles of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, the * Compendium of County 
History” is invaluable i a figura- 
tive sense of eulogy and relation. 
You may consider it as the vehicle of 
commendation of County History, or, 
if you please, on founded pretensions 
and merit introductory to more co- 
pious editions. It may be fairly ad- 
duced, there is a reposilory, refer- 
ence, and extract of localities, po- 
pulation, eminent persons, or extra- 
ordinary character, to altract the 
light Reader for amusement, or con- 
duct the more inquisitive to the 
source of information and copious- 
ness, so gratifying, particularly, to 
national predilection (not easily dis- 
sembled or disguised) for the native 
realm. The Compendium alluded to, 
with a view and encouragement to 
the periodical continuauce of it, is 
an instance of a single article, amongst 
many the most interesting, of intrin- 
sic value in itself, of a Monthly and 
Miscellaneous Collection. There is 
more than what meets the eye direct- 
ly; as we have occasion frequently to 
say, “there is more than what meets 
the ear.” It is no ordinary proof of 
literary skill, if not of erudition, tocol- 
lect materials of a Work by knowing 
where to procure them, It is an ac- 
quaintance with Strabo, Alian, Au- 
lus Gellius, Fabricius, through whom 
different countries and districts have 
led to a geographical, peculiar, na- 
tional 
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tional description of varieties handed 
down through successive «ges to pos- 
terity as most interesting nistories. 
The groves of Acad: mus, and cov- 
course of the first Philosophers of 
Athens, have been locally described 
in the pages of History, to the immor- 
tal honour of Greece, and the admi- 
ration of the world. ‘There is, there- 
fore, a flattering and pleasing hope, 
that, as every distinguished State has 
to boast an Historian, every County 
in this kinzdom way have its Histori- 
ographer. 

Every man in his humour: the light 
Reader may be cntertane! probably 
in meetieng original Allen of prover- 
bial versaility, en gerouetie, of the 
Vicar of Bray; or the same person 
may have been composed to sleep, 
in his elbow- hair, by John Bunyan, 
of Bedford, as the Author his self of 
Pilgrim's Progress conposed the 
Work in his sleep. Tne more se- 
rious Reader may be reminded of 
the study, possibly, from which the 
Origines -acre of Stillingfleet were 
dated ia the sameCounty. He may find, 
in alphabetcal turn, the favourite 
theme aud spot where Miltoa tuned 
his strains to Lycidas on the margin 
of Cam, as at the font of Arethusa; 
Poetic genius may be animated in 
finding the retired abode, as Pope 
sings, where ‘St. John aobly pen- 
sive sat a.d thoughi;” or still more 
pleased in tracing, at a Northern dis 
tance, the smooth siream of Mani- 
fold, where, on its bank, and sparry 
table of Congreve, his scenes were 
drawn, and such were vot anfavoured 
by the vicinal scenery of Dove-Dale. 
We must pursue the ** Compendium,” 
in detail to be expected, of the Coun- 
ty and native place of Newton, born 
to be arrayed in the bright light of 
his celestial gravitating orbs. 

The founded residence of a Bacon, 
or Coke, consecrate the spot to fame, 
and in treading their proprietary 
soil, as it were on classic ground, it 
is with impatient ardour to read the 
labours of the learned, the works of 
genius, and to see recorded also in 
their places the finished veatness of 
useful artisans. In commendation, 
not as a flatterer, or ineplus faulor 
of the antients, and of those “ inven- 
tas qui vitam excoluére per artes,” it 
is with reservation, and right of 


avowal in favour of modern inven- 
tions. Printing, if a solitary proof, 
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is a singular one, in originality, ho- 
nour, and ingenuity, to the century 
and country in which it was invented. 
If | have been too lavish in the 
praise of a “ Compendious Summary 
of County History,” £ bow to the 
remark of a deep-read man; but, ia 
the deflect of omissions, where all 
cannot be compressed, I would range 
them under a chained definition of 
abridgement, or concise analysis. 
“ Verim ubi plura nitent insignia, non 
ego paucis 


Offendar macuiis.” Horat. 
Yours, &c, C.F 
— 


Mr. Urnsan, Stockport, Jan. 23. 
j N your last volume, p. 505, “ Coun- 
ty History, Cheshire,” in the list 
of the Seats of the County, is omitted 
that of Poynton Park, four miles 
from Stockport, on the Macclesfield 
road, formerly the residence of the 
Warren family. ‘The mansion is ele- 
gantly built in the lonic order of 
Architecture, aud is now one of the 
Seats of the Lord Viscount Warren 
Buikeley, and Lady Viscountess War- 
ren Bulkeley, daughter and heiress of 
the late Sir Geo. Warren, bart. K. B. 

Amongst the Manufactures of the 
County should have been inserted that 
of Hats, which in this town and 
neighbuurhood is considerable. 

Yours, &c. Ss 
ee 

Mr. Unpan, Jan. 16, 

N your Magazine for Dec. last, 

p- 499, under the head of Frag- 
ments of Literature, it is stated that 
* Bradshaw, the most impudent 
Lawyer, that judged the King to dye, 
was the son of a Collar-maker in 
Chester.” 

This statement not being founded 
in truth, | am induced to correct the 
error into which the Writer has fallen, 
and which | am enabled to do from 
indubitable authority. 

Joha Bradshaw, the Judge, was the 
third son of Mr. Henry Bradshaw, 
who resided at a place called Wib- 
bersley, in the township ef Marple, 
and parish of Stockport ia Cheshire, 
and was christened on the 10th Dec. 
1602, at the parish church of Stock- 
port, as will appear by an inspection 
of the Register. Opposite to his 
name is written the word “ Traitor” 
in a different hand. 

The Bradshaws of Marple certainly 
descended from a second son of the 
Bradshaws 
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Bradshaws of Bradshaw in Derby- 


shire, a family of considerable re- 
spectability, which formerly married 
into the families of Foljambe, Eyre, 


Shallcross, &c. &c. Heary, the elder 
brother of the Judge, was a Justice of 
the Peace, and had a command in 
the Parliament army, and resided for 
some time at Wibbersiey, where he 
was born in the year 1600; and hav- 
ing married Mary, the daughter and 
heir of Mr. Barnard Willes, of Hope 
in Derbyshire, he became possessed, 
in her right, of Marple-hall, to which 
place he removed, and where a de- 
scendant in the female line now re- 
sides, the male line of this branch of 
the family being extinct. 


Blomefield, in his History of Nor- 
folk, mentions baving seen an antient 

digree of the family of the Hol- 
ands of Lincolashire, which he states 
to have been collected by George 
Holland in 1563, and continued since 
to 1601, the title of which he gives 
in the following words : 

** Estoving-hall.—Here ensueth the 
Pedigree of the Hollandes of the House of 
Estoven hallin the parts of Holland in 
the countie of Lincolne, and do dwell 
there without alteration or change ey- 
ther of house or name by xiij descent 
before the Conquest.” 

Henry Holland, a descendant of 
this family, in Midsummer 1563, 
Blomefield says, proceeded Master of 
Arts in Gonvile-hall, Cambridge, at 
which time Christopber Holland was 
a student in Pembroke-hall, and in 
1601 Edward Holland, his sou, was 
also a student in Cambridge. 

If any of your Readers can give 
information concerning this pedigree, 
and particularly where it now is, the 
communication will oblige adescend- 
ant of the Lancashire branch of this 
family, and A GENEALOGIST. 


re 


Of Universal Suffrage and Duration 
-« of Parliaments. 
R. BROUGHAM is reported to 
have said (Friday, 31 Jan.) that 
“ he should be gratified, if any of 
the framers of the Petitions for Re- 
form could produce an historical 
voucher substantiating Universal Suf- 
frage and Annual Parliaments — that 
they must have known the reverse,” 
&c.—This language excited curiosity, 
and induced a hasty review of some 
of the antient authorities; and, ab- 
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stracted from any opinion or wish to 
substantiate Annual Parliaments or 
Universal Suffrage, the result may 
tend to elucidate parts of the dis- 
cussion. 

1. As to Universal Suffrage.—It 
does not appear by the antient re- 
cords, that this was at any time the 
practice or law of this kingdom— 
even in the simplicity of early times, 
when the numbers of men were every 
where much smaller, and all could 
readily be seen and known—when the 
Country was divided into tithings and 
decennaries; and no ove could pass 
from one to the other without be- 
ing sought out and questioned.—The 
antient View of Frankpledge took 
cognizance of every man withio its 
jurisdiction :—The Act of 8 Hen. VI. 
c. 14. restrained the right of voting 
for knights of the shire to freeholders 
of 40s. per annum in lands or tene- 
ments, because of the very great out- 
rageous and excessive number of peo- 
ple dwelling within the county. These, 
it may be presumed, came to the full 
County Court. Thefreeholders were 
inhabitants, and freeborges or land- 
owners; for these who were not such 
were of an inferior class, villeins and 
labourers. The freeborges were bur- 
gesses, or frank-pledgers in their re- 
spective tithings and hundreds, which 
afterwards became incorporated into 
burghs. Co. Lit. 209. 

In the great annual courts of frank- 
pledge, every householder was incor- 
porated with nine other neighbour- 
ing housebolders (the titled men ex- 
cepted), which constituted tithings— 
all others attended the Court tu be 
sworn to arms and allegiance, yet the 
ten householders or freeborges, who 
ee all the rest and had a fixed 
vabitation, aud paid scot and lot, be- 
ing deciners, were suitors at the 
County Courts, since become vested 
in the landowners.—The citizens of 
borough-towns now incorporated de- 
rive their title from the freeborges 
who so pledged one another in their 
tithings, and, being deciners, gave title 
also to householders paying scot and 
lot; which burgage tenure is now 
the title by which Westminster, Soutb- 
wark, and many other towns, vote at 
elections — paying an annual rent, 
(Littleton, 109. b.) and none else had 
the privilege. It is thus clear that 


Universal Suffrage was not the cus- 
tom of this realm. (See Gr. — on 
on- 
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Congregational Courts, No. 2.) And 
this will appear more especially, if we 
consider that these meetings, or great 
councils, were composed of the wise 
men---the Witteng. There was some 
mode adopted by which the selection 
from the whole people was made; 
hee sunt Instituta que Edgarus Rex 
concilio sapientum saerum instituit--- 
and also, bw sunt Institutiones quas 
rex Edmundus et episcopi sui cum sa- 
pientibus suis institueruat; and their 
duty, even according to the modern 
usage and design of Parliament was 
Hovis mMjuris emersis Nova consti- 
tuere remedia. (Fleta, |. 2. c. 2.) 
ThisCommon Council of the Realm 
is recognised as existing at the time 
of K. John’s Charter, which declares, 
ne scutagium vel auzilium ponatur 
in regno, nisi per commune concilium 
regni, &c.; that no Escuage [War 
Tax] or aid shall be laid upon the 
kingdom, but by the Common Coun- 
cil of the kingdom; articles upon 
which the great Charter was framed. 
(Bishop Burnet’s MS copy, art. 29.) 
In the original great Charter, in 
French, article 18, the above is much 
enlarged; and the following words 
are the foundation of Parliament, 
and of its mode of meeting at this day; 
« Et aient le Commun Conseil,” &c. 
«+ And as for coming to the Common 
Council of the kingdom, and for as- 
sessing aids (except in the three cases 
aforesaid), and as for the assessing of 
escuage [the helmet or war-tax], 
we will cause to be summoncd the 
Archbishop, Bishops, Abbots, Earls, 
and the greater Barons, each in par- 
ticular, by our Letters; and more- 
over we will cause to be summoned 
in general by our Sheriffs and Bailiffs 
all that hold of us io chief at a cer- 
tain day, to wit, 40 days after at least, 
and at a certain place; and in our 
said Letters we will express the cause 
of the summons ; and when the sum- 
mons shall be so made, business shall 
go on at the day assigned by the 
advice of such as are present, though 
all that are summoned do not appear.” 
Heuce it is fair to conclude, that 
in the earliest times of the British 
history the three estates of the realm 
consisted of the King, or monarchi- 
cal head, who could not make laws 
without the aid of his Council as- 
sembled, consisting of the principal 
men, or aristocratlical assistants of the 
Crown, and the freeborges, liberi 
tenentes, who were chosen and called 
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8 
by summons to represent themselve 
and all the rest of the people, in 
grand Gemote or Common Council of 
the realm: chosen, as above stated, 
by those who paid an anoual rent as 
householders. (Lit. 109. b.) 

ll. .48 to Annual Parliaments.— 
Parliaments must be allowed to be of 
very great antiquity, coeval with the 
British Constitution. The Wittena- 
gemote amongst our Saxon ances- 
tors means the same thing, and did+ 
fered little from a Folkmote, only 
that the last was annual, and chiefly 
sat about the standing affairs of the 
Nation; the other was called at the 
King’s pleasure, upon emergencies o/ 
the State, and to make Laws. (Spelu. 
Gemotum,) The Folkmote was intro- 
duced by King Arthur, and met yearly 
on the kalends of May, as we find in the 
Laws of King Edward the Confessor, 
Quod Artherus Rex inclytus Brito- 
num invenit. At this yearly Folkmote 
or Parliament, met once a year the 
Princes of the realm (Peers were so 
called), Bishops, Magistrates, and Free- 
men; all the Laymen were sworn in 
the presence of the Bishops into a 
mutual covenant with each other, 
into their fealty to the King, and 
to preserve the rights of the kingdom, 
and to consult of the common safety, 
of peace, of war, and of promoting 
the public profit. (Spel.315.) This 
part of their functions had at least 
the authority of Parliament. And as 
a proof that this Folkmote made all 
the laws, the coronation oath of 
Richard Il. (taken twice) may be 
adduced: Concedis justas Leges et 
Consueiudines esse tenendas; et pro- 
miitis per le esse protegendas et ad 
honorem Dei corroborandas quas 
Vulgus elegerit secundum vires tuas ? 
Respondebit, Concedo et promitio, 1 
Heo.1 V. membr. 20 inter DecemScrip- 
tores, p. 2746. Do you grant that 
the just laws and customs whieh are 
of the folks chusing shall be kept; 
and do you promise that they shall be 
protected, and, to the honour of God, 
receive affirmance by you to the ut- 
most of your power? The King shall 
answer, | grant and promise. 

The statutes and writs are our first 
authority. But, upon the authority 
of Horne’s Mirror, in the time of Ed- 
ward I. and II. we learn that Alfred 
caused the Counties to meet; and or- 
dained it for a perpetual usage, what 
had already been the custom during 
the Heptarchy (Glan. |. 13. ¢. eT 

9 
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1. 9. c. 10. Co. Rep. 9.---2 Inst. 52. b.) 
that at two times yearly, or oftener, 
if peed were, in time of peace, they 
should assemble at London to sit in 
Parliament. And he states, as the se- 
cond abuse of the law, that Partlia- 
ments did meet but seldom, and’ at 
the King’s will, for aids and gather- 
ings of treasure; and that the King 
made ordinances instead of the Parlia- 
ment. Thus then the case stood till 
Edward I. A. D. 1272. 

But we may refer back to 1235, 
20 Hen. 111. when we find in the pre- 
anible to the statute of Merton, made 
upon the assembly there for the mar- 
riage of Heaury with Qaeen Elioor, 
that this law was made, as well by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops, Earls, and Barons, as by 
the King himself, and others. — 
It cannot be supposed that this Par- 
liament could have been composed of 
any other than the personages named 
with these others; and that they 
were the original Freeborges of the 
realm, and Decennaries. 

In 1266, the St. 51 Hen ILL. seems 
from its lan uage tv be an Ordinance 
of the King, until s. 3, which is in- 
troduced by the words, “* By consent 
of the whole realm,” the assize of 
flour, &.— And from this daie writs 
are preserved, which have beew tssued 
to summon knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, to Parliament. 

lu the following year, 1267, the 
statute of Marlborough ts pre- 
faced by these words:—** The more 
discreet men of the realm being called 
together, as well of the higher as of 
the lower Estate: which lower Es- 
tate, it is fairly to be presumed, con- 
sisted of the same persons as are 
above mentioned. 

In the preamble to the Statute of 
Westminster, 1 Edw. J. A.D. 1275— 
it is with the assent of the Archbi- 
shops, Bishops, Abbots, Priors, Earls, 
Barons, and all the Commonally of 
the realm, being thither summoned. 

The friends vf Universal Suffrage 
have here a claim to the extensive 
meaning of the term Commonalty; but, 
if the above explauation of the Free- 
borges whu were calledto the County 
Courts oa view of frauk pledge caa 
be supposed to have prevailed, the 
samme must have constituted this Com- 
monalty, and not the whole people 
at large, which is, and always must 
have been, impracticable. 

In Edward 1.’s Letter to the Pope, 


there isa testimony to the practice 
of Parliament meeting twice in a year 
well worthy of our observation; it re- 
lates to a yearly tribute of 1000 marks, 
which the Popes, from the time of 
King John, exacted, and of which 
there were at this time some arrears. 
The King’s excuse to the Nuncio was, 
that from the pressure of business, and 
his own sickness, he*had not come to 
any resolution in his Parliament, which 
he had accustomed to ho!d at Easter; 
but, by common advice, he would 
give him an answer in his Michaelmas 
Parliament; thus speaking of them 
both ascustomary.—Pro firmo scituri, 
pie Pater et Domine, quod in alio Par- 
liamento nostro quod ad festum Miehs. 
prox. futur. intendimus, dante Do- 
mino, celebrare, habito et communi- 
cato concilio cum prelatis et proceri- 
bus memoratis, vobis super premissis 
ipsorum consilio dabimus responsio- 
nem.—* Kuow for certain, pious Fa- 
ther and Lord, that in our other Par- 
liament, which we desiga to hold at 
the next feast of St. Michael, with 
God’s permission, we and the Prelates 
and Peers aforesaid, in council had 
thereon, will, by their advice, give 
you an auswer on the premises.”— 
(See Clause Rolis, 3 Ed. I. m. 9. Sce- 
dula.—Pryune, p. 158.) 

It no where appears that proroga- 
tions and any length of adjournments 
were practised in those days; and the 
law being that Parliaments should 
be held twice or oftener, this record 
isa complete proof that there were 
two Parliaments in that year. 

The sitting of Parliament was 
usually 40 days, so luwas King Ri- 
chard I!.; and if they were longer 
detained, the subject of the wages of 
the knights and burgesses came into 
dispute: and Knyghton, p. 2682, has 
preserved a memorable record of 
this fact, Dicunt etiam, &c. *Inshort, 
they say, that they have an antient 
statute, whereby, if the King wil- 
fully absent himself from his Parlia- 
ment, not having any infirmity or 
other cause of necessity, but per im- 
moderatam voluntatem protervé, &c. 
40 days, and not caring for the vexa- 
tion of his people, aud their heavy 
expence, it sail then be lawful for 
them all to withdraw from the domi- 
gerio regis, and returnto their own 
homes. 

It is supposed by Lord Coke, that 
until 8 Hen. 1V. the whole Parlia- 
ment sat together, because at that 

date 
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date they ordered their Speaker to 
pul bis Seal to their Act concerning 
the successionto the Crown; previous 
to which date there is no such in- 
stance; but, on the contrary, at the 
Parliament of 28 Edward I. in the 
letters then sent to the Pope, the 
concluding teste is, Im cujus reé les- 
timonium sigilla nostra lam pro nobis 
quam pro tota communitale pred. 
Regni Anglia presentib. sunt appensa. 
Certain it is, that at the first both 
houses sat together, asit appears in the 
Treatise De modo tenendi Pariiam. 
and in the Parliament Rolls of 5 Ed- 
ward II]. nu. 3, and in 6 Edward ill. 
in divers places; and that the Com- 
mons had no continual Speaker; but, 
after consuliation had, they agreed 
upon some one or more of them that 
had greatest aptitude for present ba- 
siness, to deliver their resolution, 
which wrought great delays of pro- 
ceeding, and thereupon the Houses 
divided ; aad the surest mark of the 
time of the division of them is, when 
the House of Commons at the first 
had a continual Speaker, as at this 
day it hath, After the division the 
Commons sat in the Cha,-ter-house 
of the Abbot of Westminster (Rot. 
Par. 50 Ed. HI. nu. 8.—4 Lust. 2.) 
until | Edward VI. 1547, whea the 
statute of that year, ch. 14, having 
vested in the Crown the Colleges, 
Chapels, and Chauntries, of monastic 
foundation, the King became pos- 
sessed of the antient and beantiful 
free Chapel of St. Stephen, founded 
by King Siephen; and since that time 
it has served for the House of Com- 
mons, (4 Inst. 255.) 

Jn these cariy times it dees not ap- 
pear how thesePariiaments wereaccus- 
tomed to assemble, nor whether they 
met in one or in different assemblies; 
butin Richard II. whe began his reign 
in 1377, and reigned t1!! 1399, they sat 
in two houses; and this was the case 
at the Parliament holden ai Eitham. 

Moreover, in Cotton's Abridgment 
of the Records in the Tower, 5 Edw. 
IJ. A. D. 1812, it is ordained, thata 
Parliament shall be heid ove or two 
times a year: On which it may be 
noted, that the original rule of once 
a year is now changed into once or 
twice. 


36 Fd. Il. A. D. 1363. For main- 


teaance of the said articles and sta- 
tutes, and redress of divers mischicls 
which daily happen, a Parliament 
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shall be holden every year; as ano- 
ther time was ordained by stat. 4 Ed. 
Ill. c. 14. It is ordained, thata Par- 
liameat shall be holden every year 
once, and more often if need be. 

50 Ed. II]. A. D. 1877. The Par- 
liameut’s demand or petition is, that 
a Parliament may be holden every 
year; the Knights of the Parliament 
may be chosen by the whole counties; 
and that the Sheriff may be without 
brokage in court. “The King’s answer 
is, — To the Parliament there are sta- 
tules made therefore; to the Sheriffs 
there is answer made; to the Knights 
it is agreed, that they shall be chosea 
by the commen consent o! every 
county. 

R. il. The petition was, p. 163,— 
That a Parliament may be yearly 
holden in convenient place, to redress 
delays ta suits, aod to cud such cases 
as the Judges doubt of.—To which 
the King’s auswer was,—It shall be 
as it hath been used. 

And in 2 Ric. Hl. The reson for 
opening the Parliament was stated to 
be, —secondly, for that it was enacied, 
that a Parhameot should yearly be 
held. 

This law remained for a space of 
262 years, Lil 16 Car. I. when that 
King, having discontinued Parlia- 
meuts for 12 years, the Nation found 
a necessity of having a Cautionary 
Parliament every third year, to se- 
cure their Annual Parliaments for the 
two years immediately fore; oing. 
This is said to be the true reason of 
the Act for a Triennial Pariiament. 
A.D. 1640. The first enactment of 
this statute was, that the laws for a 
Parliament to be huldea at least once 
a year shall hereafter ‘be duly kept 
and observed. (Scobel, Collect. 16 
Car. I. ¢. 1.) 

This Act was afterwards repealed 
by 16 Car. II. c. 1. which in its pre- 
amble denouncesthe Act of Car.1. asin 
derogation of Lis Majesty's just rights 
and prerogative mherent to the Iinpe- 
rial Crown of this realm, for the call- 
ing and assembling of Parliaments; 
and may be an occasion of manifold 
mischiefs and inconveniences, and 
much eodanger the peace and safety 
of his Majesty, aud all his hege peo- 
ple of this realm. And after haviag 
enacted, in s. 2, the repeal, it pre- 
ceeds, s. 3, to declare the law to be, 
that because by the antient laws aud 
statutes of this realm (made 4 Ed. 111. 

c. 14. 
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c. 14, and 36 Ed. III. c. 10), “ Par- 
liaments are to be beld very often,” 
that hereafter the sitting aud holding 
of Parliaments shall not be inter- 
mitted or discontinued above three 
years al the most; but that within 
three years from the determination 
of that Parliament, and so from time 
to time within three years afier the 
determination of any other Parlia- 
ment, or, if there be occasion, more 
often, the King and his successors 
should issue writs for calling, assem- 
bling, and holding another Parlia- 
ment, tothe end there may be a fre- 
quent calling, &c. once in three years 
at the least. 

‘Thus the Parliamentary Law con- 
tinved until 1694, 6 Will. and Mary, 
c. 2, when the last statute was re- 
enacted; but in s. 3 it was further de- 
clared, that ne Parliament whatso- 
ever that should at any time thenaf- 
ter be called, &c. should have any 
continuance longer than for three 
years only at the farthest from the 
day of meeting specified in the sum- 
mous; and that that Parliament 
should cease on 1 Nov. 1696, unless 
sooner dissolved. 

There was a dissolution, and a sew 
Parliament began on 22d of Novew- 
ber, 1695, at Westminster. — And by 
an Act in 1696, c. 25, for regulating 
elections, the qualification of voters 
is, freehold lands or hereditaments of 
the yearly value of 40s. 

The period of Parliaments having 
thus crept op, continued 21 years 
upon the last statute, when in 1715, 
1 Geo. 1. it was further extended, ch. 
38, to a term of seven years, aod no 
longer, not ogly for that but for all 
future Parliaments, unless sooner 
dissolved. tis stated in the pream- 
ble, that it had been found by expe- 
rience that the Triennial Act had 
proved very grievous and burden- 
some, by occasioning much greater 
and more continued expences in or- 
der to elections, and more violent 
and lasting heats and animosities 
amongst the subjects of the realm, 
than were ever known before that 
clause was enacted ; and that the pro- 
vision, if it should continue, might 
probably at that juncture, when a 
restless and Popish faction were de- 
sguing and endeavouring to renew 


the rebellion within the kingdom, and 
an invasion from abroad, be destruc- 
tive to the peace and security of the 
government. 

This Bill originated with the Duke 
of Devonshire in the House of Lords, 
and was much opposed by the Earls of 
Nottingham, Abingdon, and Paulet, 
on the grounds that frequent Parlia- 
ments were required by the funda- 
mental constitution of the kingdom, 
ascertained in the practice of many 
ages; and that the Members of the 
Lower House were chosen by the 
body of the Nation for a certain term 
of years, at the expiration of which 
they could be no longer representa- 
tives of the people, who, by the Par- 
liament’s protracting its own autho- 
rity, would be deprived of the only 
remedy which they had against those 
who, through ignorance or corrup- 
tion, betrayed the trust reposed in 
them; and that a long Parliament 
would yield a greater temptation, as 
well asa better opportunity toa vi- 
cious Ministry, to corrupt the Mem- 
bers, than they could possibly have 
when the Parliaments were short and 
frequent. (2 Smoll. $30.) The Bill 
passed in the Upper House by a ma- 
jority of 35, there being 96 in the af- 
firmative, and 61 in the negative; and 
30 Lords entered a strong protest 
against it. In consequence of this 
proceeding, various Petitions were 
presented to the House of Commons 
from different parts of the kingdom, 
declaring that the people looked upon 
it as an attempt to overturn the Con- 
stitution: but it passed by 264 against 
121. (Hist. Mag. Ch. XXXVIIL.) 

From these testimonies it appears 
that Annual Parliaments, and some- 
times two Parliaments within the year, 
were the custom of the Realm; but 
thattheLegislature afterwardsthought 
fit to extend their duration to three 
years; and the same high authority 
in later times further extended them 
to seven years. But it does not any 
where appear that Universal Suffrage 
was ever the right of the people, fur a 
qualification, and that free burgesses, 
and a rent of 40s. gave this privilege to 
the few who held some tenure of that 
value, over those who heid oot any 
property to qualify them for more 
than labour. A. H. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Feb, 9. 
OUR Correspondents Hconomi- 
eus, Vol. LXXX VI. Partii. p.228, 

and Humanitas, p. 312, in their sug- 
gestions for the relief and employ- 
ment of the poor, allude to the keep- 
ing of Bees as being very profila- 
ble to the proprietors. CE conomicus 
says, “* Few are the places io this 
country where Bees could not be culti- 
vated to great advantage ;” aod | 
heartily concur with him in that opi- 
nion, and therefore most earnestly 
recommend every person who has 
any kind of convenience for the pur- 
pose (and it requires little more than 
a Southerly situation, well sheltered 
from the wind) to try the experiment, 
nothing doubting but they will be 
most amply rewarded for the little 
trouble aud expeuce they may be put 
to io the first instance. And this is 
not only recommended to the poorer 
classes, but also to farmers and arti- 
zans of every description who have 
that great source of domestic comfort 
** a garden” attached to their habita- 
tions. (Let it be observed, however, 
that gardens in or very near to large 
towns are by no means congenial to 
the habits and health of those indus- 
trious insects.) 

By way of illustrating what has beea 
said of the profits to be derived from 
Bees, Lshall,by your leave, Mr. Urban, 
subjoin a pleasing tale on the subject, 
lately communicated to me asa fact. 

«A French Bishop being about to 
make his annual visitation, sent word 
toacertainC urate (whose ecclesiastical 
benefice was extremely smail), that 
he intended to dine with him; at the 
same time requesting that he would 
not put himself to any extraordinary 
expence. The Curate promised to 
attend to the Bishop's suggestion; but 
he did not keep his word, for he pro- 
vided a most sumptuous entertain- 
ment. His Lordship was much sur- 
prised; but could not avoid censuring 
the conduct of the Curate, observing, 
that it was highly ridiculous in a man 
whose circumstances were sv harrow, 
to launch out in such expence; nay, 
almost to dissipate his entire iacume 
in a single day. ** Do uot be aneasy on 
that score, my Lord,” replied the Cu- 
rate, “ for] assure you that what you 
now sce is not the produce of my cu- 
racy, which I bestow exclusively onthe 
poor.” ‘Then you have a patrimo- 
ny, Sir?” said the Bishop. “ No, my 
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Lord.” ‘ Youspeak in riddles; how 
do you then to ——””_ ** My Lord, I 
have a convent of young damsels here, 
who do not let me want for any thing.” 
“How! you have a convent! I did 
not know there was one in this ueigh- 
bourhood: this is all very strange, 
very unaccountable, Mr. Curate.” 
** You are jocular, my Lord.” *“ But 
come, Sir,” said the Bishop, “1 in- » 
treat that you would solve the eoig- 
ma: | would fain see the convent.” 
“So you shall, my Lord, after dinner; 
aud | promise you that your Lord- 
ship will be satisfied with my con- 
duct.” Accordingly, when dinner was 
over, the Curate conducted the Pre- 
late to a large inclosure,- entirely oc- 
cupied by Bee-hives, and, pointing to 
the latter, observed, ** This, my lord, 
is the convent which gave us our din- 
ner; it brings me in about 1800 livres 
per annum, upou which | live very 
comfortably, and with which I con- 
trive Locatertain my guests genteel y.”” 
The surprize and satisfaction of the 
Bishop at this discovery may readily 
be conceived.— The sequel of the 
story informs us, that afterwards, 
whenever a Curate made application 
to his Lordsbip for an improved living, 
he would only reply, “ Keep Bees, 
keep Bees.” Benetvotus. 


*,* This Correspondent refers R. E. R. 
(LXXXVI. ii. 346) to Sir W. Temple's 
Works, vol. I. folio, p, 128, for that 
great Statesman’s Letter to Lady Essex 
on the Death of her Daughter, dated 
Jan. 29, 1674; and very justly observes, 
that “ many other extremely interesting 
particulars are to be found in the Works 
of Sir William Temple.” Enit. 

LT 

Mr. Ursa, , Jan. 1. 

wits reference to the present 

general distress, pray permit 
me to inquire, —do any of your va- 
luable Correspondents know the par- 
ticulars of a Charity which is said to 
exist for the relief of poor Seamen, 
Soldiers, and their families? I have 
met with the following account of it 
amongst some old papers; and should 
feel gratified at this juncture to as- 
certain whether it is correct. 

“ On application to the Aldermen 
or the Lord Mayor, and soliciting a 
ticket, you may receive of the Cham- 
berlain the sum of 4/. arising from the 
legacy left by Sir J. Langham to the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen 
of the City of London, in trust, to- 

wards 





130 
wards raising a fund for the relief of 
poor seamen, soldiers, and their fa- 
milies. As the sum cannot be suffi- 
cient to supply every one who needs, 
it is thus distributed: The Lord 
Mayor has four tickets, and each Al- 
derman two, to dispose of yearly; 
and whoever they favour with a 
ticket, receives 4/. upon giving a re- 
ceipt for the same at the Chamber- 
lain’s Office, without any deduction. 
‘Such as cannot find a friend may ob- 
tain a ticket, by petitioning to the 
Lord Mayor, or Aldermen, or by go- 
ing personally to the Mansion-house ; 
where the ticket is sometimes graut- 
ed to them. 

“ Taree years servitude in the 
Navy or Army is quite sufficient to 
entitle a person to the benefit of it, 
but it is very little known amongst 
those objects whom it is principally 
intended to relieve*.” Humanitas. 

— 
Mr. Urnzpan, June 19, 1816. 
HE attention which has been 
paid to the humble claims of the 
Debtor does honour to the Philan- 
thropy of the Country ; and if what I 
have to offer upon a subject relating 
to the protection of the Creditor should 
appear reasonable, | have a bope 
that among your widely circulating 
Essays it may catch the eye of some 
upright and powerful Lawyer, and be 
carried into effect by the Legislature. 

On looking into a List of Bank- 
rupts, we may conceive what an enor- 
mous property is annually suok in 


these commercial whirlpools, and so-7 


ciety trembles at the extended ruin 
which the explosion of a cunsiderable 
Firm carries along with it. The 
means now in force for the recovery 
of such property being to me practi- 
cally unsatisfactory, | wish to recom- 
mend that the adminisiration of a 
Bankrupt’s affairs should be discharg- 
ed by public oficers, giving security 
for their conduct, instead of being 
committed to the trust of individual 
creditors selected for Assignees. 

An Assignee either undertakes a 
troublesome and gratuitous task, in 
the execution of which be may ex- 

eet that courtesy should exempt 
fim from much inquiry and investi- 
gation; or he accepts it for the sake 
of a salary, or with an intention to 





* Proper applicants,our Correspondent 
may be assured, are not wanting. Eb, 
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profit by the handling and manage- 
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ment of the money. In either ease 
the arrangement is partial or incon- 
venient; aud where a dispute and ean- 
vassarises for the nomination, between 
the friends of the bankrupt and the 
more rigorous creditors, the van- 
quished party are sure to be injured 
by the result, because their property 
is delivered over into the care and 
possession of those in whom they do 
pot place confidence. The Assignee 
too ts generally himself a tradesman, 
or else a banker, whose special trade 
itis to become the debtor of his 
customers to as great an amoun!, and 
for aslong a period, as he can obtain; 
and who hereby becoming invested 
with sums of money, for the use of 
which he gives no account, and for 
the principal no securily, exposes it a 
second time to risk by the contin- 
geucy of his owa failure. 

If, as Commissioners are appointed 
for the regulation of some of the pro- 
ceedings in bankrupicy, they should 
also discharge the more important 
function of receiving and dividing 
the money, such hazard and incon- 
venience as J have alluded to would 
be obviated, and all suspicion of in- 
terested delay in the payment of divi- 
dends would be removed ; a satisfac- 
tory publicity would be insured for 
the creditor in the management of 
the affairs; he would receive the ut- 
most proportion of his debt that jus- 
tice could recover, without the chance 
of being inveigled into compromises 
obtained upon deceptive representa- 
tions. The money that is accumu- 
lated previously to each dividend 
should be vested in the public funds, 
and the interest carried to the genera! 
account. Costs of such an establish- 
ment would be inferior to the pro- 
digious accounts for litigation that 
are now created at the will of a di- 
recting attorney ; aud the delays and 
expences of the office would be alto- 
gether less than those for which needy 
or capricious wen may find endless 
pretences. W. M. #H. 

—— 

Mr. Urzan, , 

I’ frequently happens that I have 
to search the Registers of vari- 

ous Churches in London, for mar- 
riages, burials, &c.; and it as frequent- 
ly occurs, that when I go §@ any such 
Church, | am informed that no search 
cap be made that day, on-account ef 
the 


Jan. 25. 





























the lateness of the hour, or that 
there is no one in the way to attend me. 

An unpleasantness of this sort, Sir, 
presented itself in the present week, 
when, on application to a Parish 
Clerk for inspection of the Register, 
who lived not more than a hundred 
yards from the Church, 1 was told 1 
ought to have ceme earlier (not- 
withstanding it was then not more 
than two o'clock); that the proper 
hours fer searching Registers were 
between fen and twelve; and, inde- 
pendent of this, that there wos no 
person to attend me. It was in vain, 
Sir, | urged the real necessity of pro- 
curing the information I was in 
quest of; | was again peremptorily 
informed it could aot be done, and 
i was consequently obliged to come 
away without it. Now f should be 
glad to know, through the channel 
of your widely circulated publication, 


_bot more for my own satisfaction, 


than for the information of the pub- 
lick at large:— 

1. Whether the Register of every 
Parish Church is, or is not, bound, 
upon application, to be produced, for. 
the purpose of making any extracts 
therefrom, or taking copies of avy 
marriage, birth, or burial ? 

2. Whether, on any such applica- 
tion, the party can legally insist on 
its production? 

And 3dly, Whether any Clerk, or 
other person duly authorised, refusing 
to make such search, or to accom- 
pany any such applicant for that pur- 
pose, is not liable to some, and 
what punishment? 

A Constant READER. 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, Jan, 23. 
S the unfortunate children em- 
ployed to sweep chimneys are 
likely to have their cause taken up 
by Parliament in the course of the 
present Session, | wish to point out to 
those persons who are interested in 
their behalf, the terms by which the 
Legislature has already marked the 
trade of a Chimney-sweeper, which 
appears to me such, that it is rather 
extraordinary more notice has not 

been taken of them, than has been. 

The preamble to the Act Geo. III. 
28. cap. 48. for the better regula- 
tion of Chimney-sweepers and their 

ntices, begins thus: ** Whereas 
the Laws now in being, respecting 
Masters and Apprentices, do not pro- 
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vide sufficient regulations, so as to 
prevent VARIOUS COMPLICATED MIsE- 
ries, to which Boys employed in 
climbing and cleansing chimneys, are 
liable, bey ond any other employment 
whatsoever in which boys of tender 
years are engaged; and whereas the 
misery of the said boys might be 
much alleviated,” &c. In the schedule 
to the Act, to which clause 1 refers, 
the Master (or Mistress) of the Boys 
is directed to treat his (or her) Ap- 
prentices with * os much humanity 
and care as the nalure of the employ- 
ment af a Chimney-sweeper will allow 
of.” If I mistake not, the basis on 
which the Act of Parlament for the 
abolition of the African Slave Trade 
was founded was a resolution of the 
House of Commons, that the trade 
was contrary to justice, humanily, 
and sound policy. The declaration, 
or rather acknowledgment of the Le- 
gislature, respecting the various com- 
plicated miseries attendant on the 
present mode of sweeping chimneys 
surely may be taken as a good foun- 
dation for a Bill to abolish in future 
the practice of employing helpless 
infants to sweep chimneys; a practice 
which has most justly been said to be 
** diszraceful to tolerate in a Chris- 

tian and a civilized Country.” 

A Constant Reaver. 
—— 
Mr. Urzsan, Jan. 30. 
| BELIEVE few who are practically 
conversant with matters of Agri- 
culture, can refrain from joining in 
the smile which the communication 
of ** A Lay Titheholder” in your N um- 
ber for October last, p. 310, (purport- 
ing to be an extract from the Times 
Newspaper) on the recent Report of 
the Board of Agriculture, must ex- 
cite. But, on so serious a subject as 
the present depressed state of the 
agricultural interest of this kingdom, 
ove cannot long indulge any motion 
of merriment towards mistakes which, 
wheu gravely advanced by so respect- 
able a Society, as facts resulting from 
inquiries directed by that united saga- 
city which is supposed to reside in 
such establishments, become sanctified 
to the uninformed, and matter of cou- 
viction to those alone who need in- 
formation of the real state of the 
subject, and who are infinitely the 
greater part of society. 

I am led to offer these remarks 
from reading in your “ Review of 
New 








| 
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New Publications,” in the Number be- 
fore referred tv, p.347, the extract you 
make from “ the Keport on the sub- 
ject of Tithe,” where the “ weight 
of tithe,” prefacing the subject ina 
way which would icad all but those 
who know that it is ia fact no weight 
at all (being always mioutely caleu- 
lated and provided for in all sales or 
leasings of land by the buyer, or 
taker) to suppose it a matter too 
oppressive to investigate without 
shuddering; a disease too hopeless 
to propose a remedy for: it proceeds 
to stale, as a fact established by the 
correspondence, “ that 10s. iu the 
pound rent is taken as a commuta- 
tion in Dorsetshire; and 9s. an acre 
for grass land is paid in Berkshire.” 

From a pretty extensive knowledge 
of the former County, | can assert, 
that if it be meant that 10s. in the 
pound rent is the general rate of com- 
position for Tithe in Dorsetshire, 
which is the obvious inference, a 
more minute inquiry, or a better in- 
formed Correspundent, would have 
assured the Board, that 5s, in the 
pound rent is, vn an average, the rate 
of commutation of tithe throughout 
the County, taking the vale or graz- 
ing part called Blackmore, with the 
hill country on which the sheep and 
corn system is followed. There caa 
be no doubt but that many instances 
exist where, on corn farms of good 
qnality, at low rents, it amounts to 
10s. in the ponnd oa such low rent; 
but putting those farms on an equal 
average price with others according 
to quality, their composition will be 
reduced totheaveragelhavestated. + 

With regard to Berkshire, a County 
of which | have also some knowledge, 
the statement of 9s, an acre being 
paid for grass land is by no means an 
alarming account of tithe composi- 
tion, when it is recollected that the 
grass land in the rich vale of White 
Horse, and of other parts of that 
County, are let at from three guineas 
to five pounds per acre, and thata 
seventh, or al least an eighth, part of 
the rent value of grass land is usually 
set out on commissions of inclosure 
as the fair valve of the tithe, where 
lands are allotted in lieu thereof. 

I heartily hope the Board may 
have been more fortunate in their 
Correspondents from other Counties 
or the ** facts” collected with so much 
Jaudable zeal, will yet require much 
fres sorting and ticketing. J.E.K. 


Mr. Unsan, Chelsea, Feb. 3. 
REQUEST your indulgence to a 
few lines from a very old Cor- 

respondent, who never yet bas veo- 
tured to draw his grey-goose-quill 
against Essex-street or its Pope. 

Permit me gently to hint to Mr. 
T. Belsham, that I deem him unfor- 
tunate in his reply to Lord Thur- 
low’s manly letter. (See Gent. Mag. 
Jan. 1817, p. 10.) 

Three times Mr. B. “has no doubt,” 
once Mr. B. * dares say,” and once 
Mr. B. assures you he has received 
* on wabschted authority.” 1 will 
not trample upon a fallen Hero, whom 
Bp. Burgess has laid low. But I 
may be permitted to observe that, 
with respect to his statement, 

“ Non dali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” Virco. 

Cau it be admitted, seriously, even 
by Mr. B. himself, whom I sincerely 
pity, that Lord Thurlow's “ late 
learned and noble Relative,” and that 
Bp. Horsley, “ of whose learning and 
talents that Relative had a very just 
opinion,” “ had a great respect and 
friendship for each other,”—perfectly 
understood ove another,—and yet, 
* in their social hours, (let us not 
mince the matter here, in their libe- 
ral competationes,) often amused 
themselves like koaves with laughing 
at fools?” 

If I misunderstand Mr. B. he bas 
the pen of a ready writer: but he 
will allow me to add, that Mr. B, 
may dare say what a common man 
like your Correspondent shudders to 
believe. 

A Bishop is “ as a city set upon an 
hill.” Let not men in high stations 
be shot at by air-guns, or by anony- 
mous assassins *. Joun Trot. 

- 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb. A. 

N your valuable Publication, rarely 
have I met with any thing of so 

dangerous a tendency as a Paper in 
your Number for July last, p. 20, 
signed * A Cambrian Vicar.” It is 
equally adverse to our Establishment 
and to the Dissenters: it bears indis- 
criminate hostility to every benevo- 
lent Jnstitution, whether calculated 
to repel bodily or mental evil. How 
« Vicar can reconcile the concladin 

sentences to the sentiments whic 

every Churchmao should entertain 
respecting Episcopacy, and more par- 

* Even though known to Mr. B. 
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ticularly to his oath of obedience to 
his own Diocesan, | know not. The 
tendency of what he has written most 
certainly is, to bring the present race 
of Right Reverend Fathers in God 
into supreme contempt. 

In the other part of his Letter, why 
the lower classes of the community 
should not be allowed to contribute 
to Charities, or even to the support 
of their own Teachers, the fiers 
Writer is ia too great haste to assign 
any good reason. Liberty to do what 
we will with our own is, | should 
conceive, esseutial to the very right 
of possession. We may spend—we 
have a right to give—we may chuse 
to hoard. No one can deprive a man 
of this power. His chvice of the 
various methods of getting rid of his 
money may be erroneous. It may 
deserve our reprobation. The labo- 
rious mechanick, who wastes in tip- 
pling on the Saturday-night the 
earnings of the week, is highly cul- 
pable. The deplorable condition of 
his starving family proves it. The 
frequenter of the brothel too merits 
our censure. He wastes his money 
to procure disease and rottenness of 
bones. But when one of the lower 
class subscribes his peany per week 
to a Bible or Prayer-book Society, or 
to any other useful Institution, what 
evil, let me ask, can possibly result? 
Why, Mr. Urban, none at all. Every 
dispassionate mind perceives that no- 
thing but good ensues:—geod unal- 
loyed with the smallest mixture of 
evil. I grant that, with respect to the 
Institution, it is not much: but with 
respect to the Donor, it is almost in- 
calculable. His attention has been 
happily arrested, and is fixed upon a 
certain excellent Charity. Benevo- 
lence is awakened withia him; and 
the very act of subscribing solicits aud 
gradually draws forth a wish to do 
good, and a conscious delight there- 
wm. It is morever a pledge for the 
man’s good conduct. No sooner has 
one in the lower walks of life en- 
tered into such an engagement, than 
he feels himself buund to maintaia a 
consistency of character. He has 
become connected with others, who 
not enly confess Charity to be laud- 
able, but practise it; and he is anx- 
ious that he may do credit to his 
new connexion. He finds that he is 
not utterly unaoticed by those around 
him; aud he naturally wishes to‘be 
tsleemed. From observation | cao 
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gp affirm, that a man earning 
is daily bread by labour, no sooner 
unites himself to those associated in 
any scheme of Benevolence, than his 
true character meliorates, and his 
morals progressively improve. Aud 
the result of good morals to a work- 
ing man is well known. Sobriety, 
industry, and @conomy, invariably 
tend to enrich their possessor. When 
sound principles get hold of the heart, 
although Charity, being an effect 
thereof, causes something to be part- 
ed with, yet the consequences upon 
the whole, are, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, highly advantageous, 
In the present world, speaking of it 
as it affects the lower orders, Godli- 
ness is great gain. 

Let not then the Cambrian Vicar 
apprehend that the characters whom 
he describes, will generally be the 
Candidates for admission into the 
Workhouse. Let him ask any ho- 
nest Overseer, whose names are most 
frequent in his accounts; and he will 
tell hin the oames of the vicious of 
the township—the tippler’s family— 
the wanton baggage, and her brats. 
These are the creatures who cause 
our Poor-rates to be so enormously 
high. These cunstitute that dead 
weight under which the community 
groans. 

What may be that portion of the 
labourer’s gains which is given to his 
Dissenting Teacher, it is not my ba- 
siness to investigate. In any com- 
munity the labourer must be worthy 
of his hire: and if he be net so richly 
recompensed as to lift him into dig- 
nified indolence, who cau have any 
right to censure? 

The hulks and the gallows, I fear, 
obtain more than a fair proportion 
of the orthodox part of our popula- 
tion, who never contributed to any 
one in pretended Holy Orders. Should 
there be any sput in the Principality 
where “ the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed,” uninvited assistance 
may perhaps mortify the self-com- 
placence of the Pastor; and the re- 
sult will be needless trepidation about 
** Hydras, Gorgons, and Chimeeras dire.” 

But to be serious: Every effort to 
make good Churchmen, without mak- 
ing men good Christians, will be 
fruitless. A good foundation being 
laid, the workman, who needeth not 
to be ashamed, will ily erect a 
superstructure useful and even ele- 

gant. 
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gant. But a Sectarian spirit, teaching 
its possessor to value himself in being 
a good hater, and to exercise this 
quality towards all beyond his own 
pale, will, L hope, ever be contrary 
to the feelings of, 
Presbyter ANGLICANUS. 
a 
Mr. Unspan, Barton, Feb. 8. 
MID the numerous evils of Non- 
residence, as it regards both 
Clergymen and Proprietors of Lay 
Estates, the increase of Sectaries may 
be reckoned as one of the most 
alarming. {uv country villages, where 
the landlord, or, as he is generally 
called by the lower orders, the Squire, 
does not reside, and where there is 
no local Minister, the rulers of the 
people commonly consist of six or 
seven farmers, who are looked up 
to as the great men of the place. It 
often happens that these persons, who 
have neither talents nor leisure to 
investigate the authority of the 
Church of England, are seduced by 
some zealous Fanatic into the inex- 
tricable labyrinth of schism: erring, 
at first, through a mistaken princi- 
ple, they labour ¢otis viribus in what 
they deem the cause of Religion; 
subscriptions are entered into; the 
Leaders of the Conference lend their 
aid; a Meeting-house * is built, and 
thus a thorn is planted in the side 
of every pious and active Clergy- 
man who comes after; to whose en- 
deavours after usefulness an almost 
insuperable bar must be opposed, as 
long as there remains in his parish a 
fabric, where men are told that no 
outward commission is necessary to 
qualify them for preaching the Gos- 
pel; where their pride is flattered, 
and their vanity soothed, by the hope 
of becoming oracles in their turn ; 
and where they are taught to regard 
the intoxicating fervours of Eothu- 
siasm as the undoubted impulses of 
that Holy Spirit, which has classed 
“ variance” and “ heresies” among 
the works of the flesh, in language 
too plain to be overlooked, though 
it = be, and often is, disregarded. 
A rallying point for Separatists be- 
ing thus established, mark the con- 
sequence: the inhabitants flock to 





* This, in the modern vocabulary of 
Methodism, is styled a Chapel ; it might 
as well be called a Cathedral, for it 
has as much right to the one name as 
to the other. 
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it, in vast numbers, from motives of 
temporal, as well as of spiritual in- 
terest. In most villages, at least in 
this County, there is to be found a 
tailor, a shoemaker, a carpenter, and 
a blacksmith; often a shopkeeper, 
and, nine times out of ten, that ne- 
cessary personage, a schoolmistress ; 
most of these peole have sense 
enough to perceive that the readiest 
way to ensure the custom of their 
fellow townsmen, is to fall in with 
their religious views. They reason 
thus within themselves—* Mr. Such 
an ove goes to Chapel; if I wish 
him to buy sugar of me, I wust go 
there too; I huow our Parson does 
not like us to leave the Church, but, 
as he does not live in the parish, his 
anger will not injure my shop.” | 
leave you to judge, Mr. Urban, what 
conclusions this reasoning mostly ends 
in; but | wish you, at the same time, 
to understand, that I do not accuse 
these good folks, en masse, of sacri- 
ficing their conscience to worldly 
considerations: the greatest part of 
them cousider conscience as no way 
concerned in the matter; they are 
led to believe it a perfectly indif- 
ferent thing, whether they go to the 
Church or the Meeting-house, pro- 
vided they go to one of the two. 
This ignorance of the truth arises 
from their having been constantly 
plied with a doctrine, which, in a 
perverted sense, constitutes the very 
essence of Fanaticism, viz. that ** the 
Gospel is the Gospel, wheresoever it 
may be preached —a_ propusition 
which, however speciousiy it may 
sound in the ears of the unlettered 
multitude, the well-educated Patrons 
of Methodisn: must know, can never 
warraut the inference they have 
drawn from it; viz. that external 
commission and internal qualifica- 
tions are one and the same thing ; 
in other words, that every man has 
aright to preach the Gospel, who 
fancies he has a call to doso. Ano- 
ther reason which, in large towns 
especially, operates to make men 
Dissenters, is the superior splendour 
and magnificence of decoration vi- 
sible in Meeting-houses, compared 
with what most Churches exhibit. 
In a town, not twelve miles from 
hence, there has been lately erected 
a Methodist Meeting-house, capable 
of containing between two and three 
thousand persons, and which is es- 


limated to have cost no less a sum 
than 
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than 8000/. The outside of this build- 
ing is composed of handsome white 
stone; and the inside is fitted up, as 
i understand, in the most sumptuous 
manner, with mahogany, brass-work, 
&e. Even in the bumbler edifices 
which the industry of Schismatics has 
raised, there is a degree of grandeur 
and an air of comfort, for which we 
look in vain under the roofs of our 
Village Churches, where mildewed 
walls, and worm-eaten pews, too of- 
ten force upon our minds the un- 
willing truth, that, while houses are 
adorned with unnecessary splendour, 
and stables built for the accommo- 
dation of hunters, the Temple of 
od is suffered to go to decay, and, 
by its forlorn appearance, to bring 
contempt on the religion that conse- 
cralesit. Did Incumbents generally 
reside on their benefices, and did the 
owners of estates in person super- 
intend the conduct of their tenants, 
this evil would be more easily reme- 
died; but you must be fully aware, 
Mr. Urban, that this is far from be- 
ing the case: in many Dioceses, the 
landlord dwells in Loudon, or insome 
distant County: the Clergyman, who, 
living, very likely, some miles off, has 
two or three Churches to serve on the 
Sunday, anda school perhaps to direct 
during the remainder of the week, 
rides hastily into the Village, does 
duty in as hasty a manner, proceeds 
to his next Cure, and is compelled to 
entrust many matters to the seanty 
zeal of his Churchwardens, which he 
would himself carry into execution, 
if he resided on the spot. But 
“‘ why,” you may ask, “ is he not 
called into residence?” Alas! Sir, 
how is it possible for a man of small 
fortune, after the expences atlead- 
ing an University education, to re- 
side on a living of 150/. per annum, 
where there is nu Parsonage-house ? 
lam myself acquainted with a gen- 
tleman, who holds a Rectory of 
180/. per annum, lying at the extre- 
mity of a very large Diocese. The 
Parsonage-house is a miserable cot- 
tage, occupied by a labourer aud 
his wife; it must be totally re- 
built, before it can be rendered com- 
fortable, or even habitable for a fa. 
mily. My friend has no income but 
what arises from his personal exer- 
tions; that is not large, and he is 
just beginning life. How is it pos- 
sible, 1 again repeat, for such an 
ene to reside on bis preferment? how 
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is it possible for him to live among 
his parishioners, in a manner either 
suitable to the education. he hase re- 
ceived, or consistent with the dignity 
and best interests of his profession ? 
The above, I have reason to believe, 
is a very Common case ; 80 Common, 
indeed, that, were conscientious Cler- 
gymen to refuse benefices because 
they could not reside on them, there 
would be, | apprehend, the greatest 
difficulty in supplying such Churches 
with the accustomed duty. For these 
and many other reasons, I have long 
wished, Mr. Urban, that a plan, sug- 
gested by wiser heads than mine, 
might attract the notice of Parlia- 
ment. Leta fund be formed out of 
the contributions arisiog from an 
equitable assessment on the livings 
throughout the kingdom: the scale 
of proportion should be accurately 
ascertamed, and justly laid down: the 
highest quota would prove but a 
trifling burden, in comparison with 
the benefit which would be derived 
from the measure. Suppose that all 
liviogs of 500/. per Ann. and up- 
wards, were rated at 1 and § per 
cent.; those at 2501. per Ann. and 
upwards to 5001, at 3 per cent.; those 
of 2001. at § per cent.: and let it 
he decreed that vo benefice under 
200/. per Ann. shall be liable to an 
assessinent. Whatever sum is fixed 
upon, care should be taken not to 
render it oppressive: it might be 
made lighter at first, and increased 
gradually afterwards, as the plan be- 
came better understood. Let this 
fund be placed at the disposal of a 
certain number of Commissioners, 
half of them to consist of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Realm : 
the money should be devoted to the 
improvement of small livings, hav- 
ing always in view, with regard to 
such improvement, the residence of 
the Minister. And perhaps it might 
be advisable that a clause should be 
introduced into the Act, strictly ap- 
propriating the relief granted to the 
erection and repairs of Parsonage- 
houses; and to the beautifying of 
Churches, &c. where necessary. 

1 am not aware that any reason- 
able objection can be made to the 
above pian, which has been frequently 
carried into execution, in cases where 
other iuterests are concerned; and I 
cannot help thinking that my Lord 
Harrowby, whose zeal to serve us 
is so great, would be better employed 
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in furthering such a measure, than 
in devising Queries (some of them 
both unnecessary and frivolous), to 
the no little annoyaoce of Bishops, 
Bishops’ Secretaries, and the Clergy. 
Such Queries, Mr. Urban, lay bare the 
nakedness of the land, but contribute 
nothing to the increase of its fertility. 

Yours, &c. CxreRicus. 

—— 

Mr. Urnpan, Jan. 31. 
OBSERVED with pleasure in 
your last Volume, Part II. p. 409. 

a letter from Mr. Rudge, the object 
of which is, to correct an error of 
Mr. Fosbrooke in his Abridgement 
of Whitby’s Commentary, respect- 
ing the darkness at the crucifixion of 
eur Saviour. But the corrector, | 
am sorry to say, needs correction.— 
At the close of his letler, in which 
he has sufficiently shewn that the 
darkness was not occasioned by an 
eclipse of the sun, he observes that the 
yhenomenen was perceived beyond 
7 and in attestation of this, 
refers to Suidus in verbo Asoroveio; 
(Atovuesos); that great Lexicographer 
having said that Dionysius, noticing 
the extraordinary darkness, al Helio- 
polis, in Egypt, exclaimed, * Either 
God himselt is now suffering, or sym- 
vathizing with him that does suffer.” 
Now, Sir, Mr. Rudge ought to have 
known that the Works of Dionysius 
the Areopagite (and it is to these 
that Suidas refers) are generally, if 
pot universally, rejected by the learn- 
ed as spurious, the productions of an 
age not earlier than the fifth or sixth 
century ; and that even the testimony 
of Phiegon to the same purport is 
not generally credited. We have no 
evidence that the darkness was per- 
ceived beyond the limits of Judwa. 

If any of your Readers should wish 
for full satisfaction on this head, | 
would refer them to the “ Jewish 
and Heathen Testimenies” of the 
learned and cautious Larduer, Art. 
“ Phiegon, Thallus, and Dionysius the 
Arceopagite” --- Works, 8vo edition, 
vol. Vil. p. 370. 

1 have been induced, Mr. Urban, to 
trouble you with these remarks, by 
the concern | always feel when I 
meet with any attempt to support 
the sacred cause of Revealed Reli- 
gion by means which will not bear a 
strict investigation. The arguments 
io favour of Christianity are numer- 
ous and irrefragabie; grounded upon 
facts, the credibility of which no ar- 


tifices can weaken, and upon reason- 
ings which no sophistry can subvert. 
But of Mr. Rudge’s Dionysius, and 
others of the same class—we may 
justly say, 

Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 

Tempus eget. 

A Work has lately been put into 
my hands, concerning which I should 
be glad to receive some mformation 
from any of your Reacers. It is en- 
titled, “‘ The Geneva Catechism, or 
lustruction on the Christian Religion: 
prepared by the Pastors of Geneva, 
for the ase of the Swiss and French 
Protestant Churches :” and it is said 
to be * translated from the French, 
a new edition, 1814.” 1 should be 
glad to know if it is really a faithful 
translation without either curtail- 
ment or addition. If it be, it is 
really a phenomenon. A Catechism 
by the Genevan Pastors, the succes- 
sors of Calvin—and not a word of 
Calvinism in it! - There is scarcely a 
sentence in it which a Unitarian, | 
apprehend, would scruple to teach his 


children! Evonymus. 
i 
Mr. Unsan, Kensington- square, 
Jan. 7. 


MAN must be weak indeed, to 

employ his time in answering the 
aspersions of an Anonymous Writer. 
But, as my silence might be inter- 
preted by your Correspondent Bibli- 
ander, as the effect of his four Letters 
in your Magazine for October, No- 
vember, and Supplement, 1815, and 
Jane 1816, written with the intention, 
I imagine, of forcing me to abandon 
the duty ef making known in England 
the New Geneva Translation of the 
Bible, so eminently superior to all the 
French editions of the Bible, publish- 
ed by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; | request from your justice, 
Mr. Urban, that you will insert the 
present Letter in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; with my ‘ Observations 
on the expediency of publishing only 
improved Versions of the Bible for 
the Continent ;” of which I send you 
a copy for that purpose. 

Yours, &c. Turorn. Asauzit. 





[Our limits will not permit us to give 
insertion to these Observations, which 
extend to a pamphlet of 30 pages. ‘We 
can therefore only direct the attention 
of our Readers to that publication, which 
is easily accessible, in justice to a re- 
spectable individual, who has perhaps 
been too hastily aspersed, Epit.] 
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90. The Character of Passing Events, 8vo, 
pp. 45.. Hatebard. 


S° highly important, and yet so 
constantly varying, have been 
the passing events of the last twenty- 
five years, that it has not heen easy 
to characterize them. How far the 
_ present Writer has caught the re- 
semblance, we shall leave the Reader 
to determine. 
After stating some solid objections 
to various projected plans of Reform, 
the Author observes, 


“« If the authority of the Crown might 
be affected by such Reform, how would 
it be with the established aristocracy ? 
The people always have an aristocracy 
of theirown. Among them, the bold, 
and the able, and the crafty, always will 
rule the dull and the passive. A people 
in possession of popular institutions are 
continually throwing such champions to 
the surface, endued with a sharp and 
rough spirit from the fermentation that 
produces them. They collect by a very 
natural affinity, and sometimes furm a 
greater concentration of talent than may 
be found in the constitutional aristo- 
cracy. How would it be if the House of 
Commons dipped so deeply ameng the 
people as to receive, in too great an 
abundance, this rival aristocracy? It 
may be, that collisions would be pro- 
duced not intended by the Constitution, 
It is a great error to suppose this ever 
had in view to establish bodies in a per- 
manent state of conflict with each other. 

he necessity of concurrence in the 
three branches to produce au act, shows 
that, however differently personified, 
they are in reality required to be of one 
temper, one opinion, and one plan. 
Still there is a kind of Reform that would 
festore symmetry to the Constitution, 
and disarm popular clamour of part of 
its pretensions. It would be, to secure, 
at all times, an equal distribution of the 
elective franchise, according to amount 
of population, by counties; to be deter- 
mined by census, periodically taken at 
long intervals ; but at the same time, by 
a well-tempered qualifying law, to en- 
sure the production of much the same 
materials as now compose the House. 

“‘ There is a popular spirit prevailing, 
which has gained some ground on the 
éstablished laws of the land, bas given 
to some the air of being obsolete, to 
others unreasonable. It appears in Par- 
liament, as well as at the public meetings 
of the day. It holds a different language 
in different places, and is, no doubt, 

Gent. Mac, February, 1817. 
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actuated by a great diversity of motives; 
but its tendency is hostile equally to the 
great institutions of the country, and 
the current measures of Government, 
There probably exists much exaggera- 
tion on the subject ; but enough is real 
to place the public authorities on their 
guard. Let not England in the height 
of her glory, let not this favourite of 
Heaven, for whom scarcely a region 
blooms and meditates but in ber ser- 
vice; and who, while laying the founda- 
tions of a still increasing prosperity, and 
a still increasing power, has received 
from the world the title of * Shield of 
afflicted Humanity,’’ suffer an idle cla- 
mour to creep unnoticed upon her 
strength. A spirit of the deep, great 
because accustomed to the dimensigns 
of the world; intrepid because bred 
amidst dangers; let ber mind derive a 
new exaltation from the temporary dif- 
ficulties that assail her. Let the voice 
of pressure be heard, even its ill humour 
conciliated ; but let the eye of the Law 
single out, and arm crush the wretch 
who avails hiniself of the occasion for 
sinister purposes. The age requires in- 
dulgence, for it has been one of error; 
the people of this country merit atten- 
tion, for they are in their nature patient 
of suffering; but still it is not to be en- 
dured that the Laws must temporize, 
much less that they must fall into disuse, 
from intimidation. What lenity is due 
to the times, let it be dealt out by the 
clemency of the Crown; not assumed as 
a new right of the People.” 


21. Hints toRadical Reformers, and Mate- 
rials forTrue. 8vo. pp. \64. Hatchard.: 
THIS isa pamphlet of some length, 

on subjecis of vital importance to 

every member of the community; 
and as the Author “courts not favour 


‘from any Sect or Patty,” so he “ so- 


licits not the patronage of ao illus- 
tricus name: but dedicates his * Hints’ 
simply to the Peblick, for whose use 
they were designed; appealing to its 
candour, where he seems most severe 
upon its conduct.” 
The objects which he discusses are; 
«« The Tithe System, on the Substitutes 
for, and Improvementsofit: the Augmen- 
tation of Poor Livings; Provision for Ca- 
tholics and Dissenters; Catholic Emanei- 
pation; Commercial System of England 
tuwards Ireland, and towards the Conti- 
nent: the Moral and Political Effects of 
Neglect of Education ; Motives for Public 
Education ; Fashionable Infidelity ; The- 
atrial 
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atrical Licentiousness; Corruption of the 
Press; various Objections to Education ; 
Large Schools ; Small Select Academies ; 
Influence of Rank on Public Morals; 
Influence of Female Example ; the pre- 
sent Slavery of Fashion; General Prin- 
ciples of Preventive Justice ; Alehouses 
and Pawnbrokers; Riots, Duels, and 
Capital Punishments ; Law Expences; 
Grand Juries ; Individual Influence; Ab- 
sentees; Leasehold System; Charitable 
Associations ; and the Necessity of true 
and thorough Reformation.” 


We do not suppose that all these ar- 
ticles are likely to be perused with the 
same degree of interest by every 
Reader; but there is no man who will 
not here find some truths which come 
home to his own heart and bosom. 

The benevolent Author thus con- 
cludes his observations : 


“ The grand truth, the main point, 
the much-desired Reform, is to be etf- 
fected only by personal efforts, and in- 
dividual zeal; and where can a wider 
field be opened to this generous activity 
than here,— Englishmen, in this licen- 
tious,—Irishmen, in your benighted, 
country? What nobler stimulus held out, 
than the flattering success that has hither- 
to crowned our incipient efforts? What 
dearer recompence, than the enlightened 
spirit, the conscientious honesty, the 
principled loyalty, and reasonable gra- 
titude, of the educated poor?—You who 
reside in the country amidst tenants and 
dependents, what nobler employment, 
what sweeter recreation can you have, 
than visiting the peasant’s hut; and 
cheering, by the smiles of benevolence, 
the humble abode of honest industry ? 
Those poor fellows, honoured now and 
then by an illustrious and friendly vi- 
sitor, feel an importance thus conferred 
upon them, which calls for new decorum 
on their part, gives them a new charac- 
ter to maintain, awakens a spirit of pro- 
priety and cleanliness, a little personal 
and domestic vanity; which, within cer- 
tain limits, is the first step towards 
comfort, civilization, and morality *. 
And oh, if the sacrifice of a few hours (such 
perhaps you might at first consider it) 
could produce such happy consequences, 
would you consider them as thrown 
away? No, you would even cease to feel 





* « Female virtue is never more in dan- 
ger than when totally in rags. Its first, 
though perhaps its least amiable secu- 
rity, is a little personal pride, and va- 
nity of dress and appearance. The same 
may be said of men, that when a little 
valu of appearance, they become more 
careful of their conduct.” 





it a sacrifice; it would soon beeume a plea- 
sure. And the heartfelt attachment and 
respect, and the simple gratitude of ho- 
nest peasants, the aukward salute, and 
eager blessings, of those you have be- 
friended, would be dearer delights than 
all that squandered fortune could be- 
stow.— You who reside in towns, in ca- 
pitals, how can you better serve your 
country, than by promoting the grand 
objects of national improvement? A 
few hours dedicated each week, regu- 
larly, to the practical business of some 
public institution, general or local, 
would give new energy to every inferior 
executive member, and operate with 
powerful re-action on the remotest cor- 
ners of the country. It is not by de- 
sultory efforts that grand national ob- 
jects are to be attained, but by steady 
spirited attention. — There are in all our 
capitals, in most of our country towns, 
institutions of various kinds, more or 
less comprehensive in their views, more 
or less troublesome in their duties; but 
equally important in their different 
spheres. Let each independent gentle- 
man attach himself to one; he will soon 
feel an interest in its success, and that 
success will more than repay him all the 
trouble he bestows. ~—Thus should our 
capitals, and the country at large, form 
one grand system of mechanic harmony 
and universal benevolence. A combi- 
nation of benefic powers acting in dif- 
ferent spheres and circles, but all rolling 
and tending in one grand direction ; 
some relieving the distress of poverty, 
some soothing the pangs of sickness, re- 
claiming the profligate, providing em- 
ployment for the idle, or superintending 
the details of education; others sitting 
at the helm, and cherishing the zeal, 
assisting the exertions, uniting the ex- 
perience, and guiding the course of all, 
to the one main point. All working thus 
together for the public good, what occu- 
pation can be conceived more truly dig- 
nified ? what zeal more laudable? what 
prospects more cheering? And if these 
prospects be realized, how glorious their 
accomplishment! And, if they fail, at 
least how meritorious the attempt! 
 Such,GentlemenReformers, is the re- 
lief, the reformation, which the Country 
requires at your hands; at the hands of 
every man possessed of property therein ; 
at the hands of the humblest individual. 
It is nota hacknied list of grievances 
that can improve our state; it is not 
pompous dectamation, ‘but real, rational, 
radical, Reform; each man, of bim- 
self; each father, of his family; each 
master, of his own household. Be le- 
gislators, be censors, be economists, be 
orators, since it is your taste—at 
home. 
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home. There is your range of influence, 
your spbere of ateiy Retrench the 
waste of your establishments; relieve 
the poor from your funds of superfluity ; 
reform every personal,” every domestic 
abuse, defect, prevailing vice, which 
you find in your habits, your systems, 
or yourselves ; and give to others the 
example of amendment. So shall you 
be privileged to preach to kings and mi- 
nisters; so shal! you be valuable to your 
eountry ; sv shall you be true reformers, 
and reformed. —Till then, your cries of 
reformation return upon yourselves, and 
stand in condemning characters against 
you.” 

In an Appendix, he adds, on the 
subject of Public Institutions, aud the 
practical application of them, a brief 
account of the * Dublin Charitable 
Accociation;” a Society lately formed, 
on the most publie-spirited plan, and 
liberal and comprehensive principles, 
by some of the most private, retired, 
and independent individuais— 


“ A small number of whom, small in 
comparison with the greatness of the un- 
dertaking, have dared to conceive, and 
execute, the bold project of dividing 
all Dublin into districts, and furnishing 
to each, regular visitors, and volunteer 
inspectors, annually chosen from among 
themselves ; thus subjecting the whole 
city to a new species of police, of the 
most universal, uniform, and vigilant 
activity. A police whose object is at 
once to relieve the unfortunate, encou- 
rage the industrious, and turn the idle 
and disorderiy from their evil ways, 6y 
temporal inducements. By shewing that 
the one path tends to favour, entitles to 
assistance, and secures a refuge from 
misfortune, while the other not only 
leads to poverty and ruin, but leaves its 
followers there, without resource; pre- 
cludes them from relief, and closes the 
hand of charity against them; thus 
adding a new stamp to the value of cha- 
racter, a new motive to propriety of 
conduct, and a new discouragement to 
vice. ‘To these visitors, thus appointed, 
each in his own district, every house, 
every floor, every family is known; and 
the character and conduct of the hum- 
blest individual, all is under view at 
ouee, all is upon record, and can be in- 
stantly referred to. Judgment and 
mercy, thus @irected, go daily their 
rounds together, discriminating, de- 
nouncing, warning, and rewarding ; 
and the result is, as might be expected, 
new attention to sobriety, industry, and 
public decorum. Such are the principles 
on which the ‘ Charitable Association” 
aets; these the objects which it proposes 


to itself; the effects for which it ven- 
tures to hope. And this is the’ perfec- 
tion to which it tends, and must attain, 
if properly and permanently supported, 
As yet indeed it is but in its infancy, 
and founded but on floating, fluctuating 
funds; yet struggling, bravely strug- 
gling, through the ignorance aud imper- 
fections of its own tender age and young 
experience ; through the difficulties and 
disadvantages of upstart, unestablished, 
name, and the uncertainty of public fa- 
vour; still working its way, and gra- 
dually rising in noteriety and estjma- 
tion, towards a maturity of practice, an 
accuracy of system, and a power and 
peffection of influence and controul, 
that may be hereafter of the most ex- 
tensive benefit, far beyond what we now 
could promise, or perbaps foresce.”’ 


22. The Prophecy of Ezekiel concerning 
Gogue, the last Tyrant of the Church, 
his Invasion of Ros, his Discomfiture 
and Final Fall, examined, and in part 
illustrated, by Granville Penn, £sq. 
12me. Murray, 1814. 
iT has often been said with respect 

to Antient Mythology and the de- 
vout aspirants who labour in its ex- 
planation and illustration, that those 
whom the said Mythology does not 
find cracked, it generally leaves so. 
It is to be feared, also, that the ela- 
borate attempts to illustrate and ex- 
plain, and above all to apply, the pro- 
founder Prophecies of Scripture, has 
bewildered the ablest scholars, misled 
the most discerning, and more tre- 
quently terminated in perplexity thaa 
truth. 

Mr. Penn is, doubtless, a good man, 
and excellent Scholar; but conceiving 
that in the invasion of the Russian 
territories by the French, and the 
subsequent discom@ture and fall of 
Buonaparte, he discerns at least a 
partial accomplishment of a well- 
koown prophecy of Ezekiel, he has 
put together a number of observa- 
tions, and what he terms illustra- 
tions of such his opinivn. Whether 
he will make many converts is uncer- 
tain, but most probably he will; for, 
as we have known the wild preposte- 
rous ravings of Joanna Southcott in- 
fluence otherwise well-disposed minds, 
it is less to be woudered at, that the 
plausible writings and specious argu- 
ments of a Geatleman and a Scholar 
should find or form individuals of con- 
genial prejudices and propensities. 

With the above impression upon his 
mind, Mr. Penn has inscribed this 
elegant 
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elegant little Book “ To his Imperial 
Majesty, the Christian Alexander the 
Great, by the Grace of God, Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias.” 

This Book was commenced when 
Russia was first insulted by the fal- 
len Invader, aod finished when his 
Imperial Majesty and his august Al- 
lies were passing the Rhine. 


23. The Influence of Genius, a Poem, by 
Js. Brydges Willyams. 8vo. Hatchard. 


THIS Poem presents itself to the 
Reader in a very modest, simple, 
and unassuming form, without pre- 
face or introduction of any kind, ex- 
cept that in a few brief words it is in- 
scribed by the Author to his Friend. 

It is composed in the stanza of 
Spenser, which, though successfully 
adopted by Beattie in his Minstrel, 
and a few others, is an arduous un- 
dertaking in a work of any extent, 
being in danger of sometimes fatiguing 
from its sameness, and sometimes of 
offending from its debility. I[t is, 
however, on the present occasion ac- 
knowledged without scruple, that Mr. 
Wiilyams has produced an elegant and 
interesting Poem, has evinced great 
taste, a correct ear, and much judg- 
ment. We jubjoin one or two speci- 
mens, which will probably induce the 
Reader to examine the whole. 

The following apostrophe to Greece 
is very spirited : 


* Hail, land of Genius, land in truth di- 
vine, {immortal men 
Where Gods have dwelt, and where 
Have deck’d thy temple, Fame! with many 
a shrine. [ken 
Oh hail, unrivall’d Greece, that to the 
Of eager Fancy now dost live again 
Asonce enlightened, andasonce renown'd, 
Brave, free, inventive, just, and wise, 
as when [crown’d, 
With Arms and Arts, and civil Science 
Thy power no equal own’d, thy glories 
knew no bound.” 


Nor less interesting is the following : 


“Eve long had reign’d, and o’er the 
tranquil wave, 
On lonely Tenedos, the lamp of night 
Shone with the same mild ray as when 
it gave, [light, 
To guide the wily Greek, its fav’ring 
When from the surge its lofty head- 
Jand height 
In silver tints he saw Sigeum rear: 
But winds arose, and wing’d their 
troubled flight, 


And gathering clouds obscur’d the he- 
misphere, [near."" 
As to the foaming waves of Ilion he drew 


We take our leave reluctantly, with 
the insertion of one other stanza, 
with the spirit of which every inge- 
nuous heart must be in unison. 


* Lo! as the Heavens their ample frame 
unfold, fgrand! 
Order, how perfect! harmony, how 
Is there a wakelul eye that can behold 
The vast stupendous scheme, and 
doubt the hand [plann’d ? 
That all its wonders, all its glories 
Is their a wakeful heart so cold and drear, 
That does net at the boundless scene 
expand, 
And, touch'd with holy inspiration, rear 
Its hope beyond the bourne of earth’s 
contracted sphere ?” 


The entire perusal of this Volume 
may be most conscientiously recom- 
mended to all true lovers of Poetry 
to whom the structure of the stauza 
does not appear objectionable. 


24. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Johw Coakley Lettsom, AZ. D. ; 
LL. D.; F. R.S.; F. AS: FLL. S.: 
&e. &c &e.; with a Selection from his 
Correspondence. By Thomas-Joseph 
Pettigrew, F. L. S.; Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; Surgeon 
Extraordinary to their Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, 
&c. &e. In Three Volumes. 8vo. pp. 
410, 620, 466. Longman and Co. 
THE Biographer of Dr. Lettsom 

has performed his task with zealous 

fidelity ; and the merits of that wor- 
thy mau will now be duly appreciated. 

“ Though Dr. Lettsom certainly pos- 
sessed his share of the weakness and 
peccability of our common nature, he 
has left but little te apologize for; and 
even that little was so completely lost in 
the general blaze of his benevolence and 
real goodness of heart, that the present 

Writer is inspired with no small degree 

of confidence in the character of his 

friend ; especially as he is convinced 
that the ample developement of that 
character, in the ensuingCorrespondence, 
will not fail to establish, and-even to 
increase, the protound respect and ve- 
neration, in which Dr, Lettsom was 
held by persons of eminence?and value, 
in almost every part of the civilized 
world. It is, however, deeply to be re- 
gretted, that the subject of the present 

Memoir did not live to accomplish — 

what he often expressed to the Writer of 

this Sketch — his intention to write an 
‘ account 
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account of his own Life: a life pregnant 
with interesting events, and intimately 
connected with the history of the most 
celebrated men of his time. The uni- 
versality of bis acquaintance, his exten- 
sive practice as a Physician, his un- 
bounded philanthropy, and his connec- 
tion with public institutions, for the pro- 
motion of Medical, Philosophical, Lite- 
rary, and Benevolent pursuits, introduced 
him to the knowledge of all classes of So- 
ciety, and obtained for bim universal es- 
teemand admiration. A few pages, giving 
a relation of the events of the first 20 
years of his life, have been put into the 
hands ef the Writer. They are very im- 
portant, as demonstrating the evolution 
of that character which peculiarly dis- 
tinguisbed Dr. Lettsom in the course of 
his existence.” 

The maio outlines of the Doctor's 
Life have been already detailed in cur 
Obituary ; and the most material of 
the events which Mr. Pettigrew has 
now brought forward relate to the 
earlier years of his Friend, collected 
from the Doctor's own notes, the 
Author's personal knowledge, or 
communications from the Family. 

The Volume being dedicated, by 
permission, to the Duke of Kent; Mr. 
Pettigrew thus respectfully addresses 
his Royal Patron: 

**] cannot but be gratified with the 
reflection, that, however the Work may 
be executed, the subject of it is not un- 
worthy the high distinction thus con- 
ferred upon it. The benevolent them- 
selves are alone capable of justly esti- 
mating bepevolence in ethers: who 
then is so competent to understand and 
to feel the excellencies and virtues of the 
lamented Philanthropist, whose charac- 
ter I have endeavoured, with a feeble 
hand, to delineate, as your Koyal High- 
ness? Your country proclaims that the 
milk of human kindness flows a living 
and exhaustless stream through the 
heart of your Royal Highness, which the 
hand of Death has frozen in the once 
warm and genial bosom of my departed 
friend. Dr. Lettsom needs no Panegy- 
rist, 
life, is to pronounce his highest eulugy. 
Yet, while the active sympathies of his 
character which are known, and which 
were followed by corresponding exercises 
of charity, have formed for him a mau- 
soleum more magnificent than can be 
constructed by the proudest efforts of 
art—his highest praise lies yet con- 
cealed: it is every day emerging from 
alleys and hovels into which his bounty 
stole secretly —and it is heard in the 
sighs of those who miss the stream of 
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which they drank, almost without them- 
selves knowing the fountain whence it 
flowed. — Such was the man whose life 
forms the substance of the succeeding 
pages, and over whose remains your 
Royal Highness is extending the wing of 
your protection: in so dving, you are 
not- only illustrating departed worth, 
but shedding glory over your own 
Princely Character.” 


Of the birth-place of Dr. Lettsom 
a neat View was given in our Vol, 
LXXXV. ii. p.5775 which the follow- 
ing quotation will illustrate. 


** In the Cluster of the Virgin Islands 
in the West Indies, Tortola is the largest, 
Of the small ones, Edward Lettsom (the 
father of Dr. Lettsom) was in possession 
of three. These were, Little Vandyke, 
Green Island, and Sandy Island; be- 
sules which, he owned a Sugar Planta- 
tion in Cane-garden Bay. The Island 
of Tortola, although only 24 miles long, 
and not exceeding four or five in breadth, 
appeared like a Continent, in contrast 
tu the smaller islands or quays scattered 
around it. The favourite residence of 
Edward Lettsom was on Little Vandyke. . 
There be cultivated eotton, with the 
aid of about 50 slaves, whose bumble 
cattages were situated on a declivity 
near his little mansion. —When any 
merchaut-ships arrived at Tortola, it 
was usual with the commanders or cap- 
tains to hire small vessels, called shal- 
lops, for the purposes of trade with the 
smaller islands, on which cotton and 
some other produce were cultivated, 
The whole product of these islands, in- 
eluding Tortola, which raised and ex- 
ported sugar, was at this time incunsi- 
derable; and the consignments were 
then chiefly to Lancaster and Liverpool, 
— Juhn Coakley Lettsom was one of a 
twin, born at Little Vandyke on the 22nd 
of November, 1744.—The Doctor in- 
formed the writer of this, that his mo- 
ther had seven times had twins, all of 
whom were males. He and bis twin 
brother Edward were the last children 
borne by ber, and the only two whp 
survived,” 


Of Major Joho Pickering, a near 
Relation of Dr. Lettsum, and a Cor- 
respondent of the celebrated Dr. John 
Fotheryill, we have the following au- 
thentic and very interesting notite: 


“* He was in early life brought up to a 
mechanicalemployment, but, by strength 
of genius, and dint of self-exertion, be 
acquired a competent knowledge of Eng 
lish, and an extensive acquaintance with 
Mathematics. By industry be became 
possessed of a large tract of uncultivated 

land; 





land; and, by perseverance, he covered 
it with canes and cotton, and gradually 
rose to be one of the wealthiest planters 
in the West Indies. He was, about bis 
40th year, made Governor of the Island 
of Tortola, and held the rank of Major 
in the Insular Militia. At length he 
publicly professed the religious principles 
of the Quakers, and relinquished all his 
civil and military honours and employ- 
ments. He afterwards rarely attended 
the Courts of Judicature, unless he 
thought some poor person, some orphan, 
or widow, was oppressed by some more 
powerful neighbour ; when he volunta- 
rily attended, and publicly pleaded the 
cause of the weak, if he deemed them 
oppressed; and his justice and weight 
were such as generally prepondecated. 

“I frequently accompanied him to bis 
plantations, through which as he passed, 
his numerous negroes saluted bim ina 
loud chorus or song, which they con- 
tinued as long as he remained in sight. 
I was also a melancholy witness of their 
attachment to him after his death: be 
expired suddenly, and when few of bis 
friends were near him, 1 remember | 
had hold of his hand when this fatal pe- 
riod arrived ; but he had searcely ex- 
pired his last breath, before it was 
known to his slaves, and instantly about 
500 of them surrounded his house, and 
insisted upon seeing their master. With 
this they commenced a dismal and 
mournful yell, which was communicated 
from one plautation to another, till the 
whole Island was in agitation, and 
crowds of negroes were accumulating 
around us, Distressed as | was with the 
loss of my relation and friend, I could 
not be insensible to the danger of a ge- 
neral insurrection: or, if they entered 
the house, which was constructed of 
wood, and mounted into his chamber, 
there was danger of its falling by their 
weight, and crushing us in its ruins. In 
this dilemma, I bad resolution enough 
to secure the doors, and thereby prevent 
sudden intrusion. After these precau- 
tions I addressed them through a win- 
dow, assuring them, that if they would 
enter the house in companies only of 12 
ata time, they should all be admitted to 
see their deceased master; and that the 
same lenient treatment of them should 
still be continued. To this they as- 
sented, and, in a few hours, quiet was 
restored, But it affected me to see with 
what silent, sullen, fixed melancholy, 
they departed from the remains of this 
venerable man. He died in 1768, aged 
about 60 years.” 

* The attendance of young Lettson at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, as a Surgeon dress- 
er, Was under B, Cowell, esq, The Physi- 
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cians were, Akenside, Russell, and Grieve, 
Lettsom was early fond of poetry, and 
had read the ** Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion’”’ with admiration. He. anticipated 

reat pleasure in coming under the Au- 
thor’s notice; for, by a small premiem, 
a Surgeon's pupil is admitted to the 
practice of the Physicians of the Hospital. 
Great, however, was bis disappointment 
in finding Dr. Akenside the most super. 
cilious and unfeeling physician thatbehad 
hitherto known. If the poor affrighted 
patients did not return a direct answer 
to his queries, be would often instantly 
discharge them from the hospital. He 
evinced a particular disgust to fe:males, 
and gencrally treated them with harsh- 
ness. It was stated that this morose- 
ness was occasioned by disappointment 
in love; but hapless must have been 
that female who should have been placed 
under his tyranny. Lettsom was inex- 
pressibly shocked at an instance of Dr. 
Akenside’s inhumanity, exercised to- 
wards a patient in Abraham’s ward, to 
whom he had ordered bark in boluses ; 
who, in consequence of not being able 
to swallow them, so irritated Akensile, 
as to order the sister of the ward to dis- 
charge him from the hospital; adding, 
‘he shall not die under my care.’ As 
the sister was removing him, in obe« 
dience to the Doctor, the patient ex- 
pired.—One leg of Dr. Akenside was con- 
siderably shorter than the other, which 
was in some measure remedied by the 
aid of a false heel. He had a pale stru- 
mous countenance, but was always very 
neat and elegant in his dress. He wore 
a large white wig, and carried a long 
sword. Lettsom never knew him to 
spit, nor would he suffer any pupil to spit 
in his presence. One of them once acci- 
dentally did so, yet standing at some dis- 
tance behind bim. The Doctor instantly 
spun round on his artificial heel, and 
hastily demanded, who was the person 
that spit in his face? Sometimes he 
would order some of the patients, on his 
visiting-days, to precede him with 
brooms to clear the way, and prevent 
the patients from too nearly approaching 
him. On one of these occasions, Richard 
Chester, one of the Governors, upbraided 
him for his cruel behaviour: ‘ Know,” 
said he, ‘thou art a servant of this Chari- 
ty."—On one occasion his anger was ex- 
cited to a very high pitch by the answer 
which Mr. Baker, the Surgeon, gave to 
a question the Doctor put to him re- 
specting one of his sons, who was sub- 


ject to epilepsy, which had somewhat 


impaired his understanding. ‘ To what 
study do you purpose to place him?" 
said Akenside to Baker, ‘ I find,’ re- 
plied Baker, ‘he is not capable of 
making 
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making a Surgeon, so I have sent him 
to Edinburgh to make a Physician of 
him.’ Akenside turned round from Ba- 
ker with impetyosity, and would not 
speak to him for a considerable time af- 
terwards.—Dr. Russell was as condescend- 
mg as Akeaside was petulant. Akenside, 
however, would sometimes condescend 
to explain a case of disease to the pu- 
pils, which always appeared sagacious ; 
and, notwithstanding his irritable tem- 
per, he was more followed than Russell 
by the pupils.” 

Mr. Pettigrew then proceeds witha 
well-digested narrative of the Doctor's 
Life, interspersed with a list, and oc- 
casionally aw aualysis, of his nume- 
rous Publications. 


“In 1770 Dr. Lettsom united with 
several benevolent friends to establish a 
uew species of Medical Institution, en- 
titled, ‘A Dispensary for the relief of 
the Sick and Necessitous part of the 
community.” The subsequent establish- 
ment of numerous similar institutions 
proves the value and efficacy of the ori- 
ginal plan. The General Dispensary 
was the first of the kind instituted.” 


The Writer of this article was one 
of the earliest Subscribers to that ex- 
cellent Charity, to which he has lately, 
with great satisfaction, contribated his 
Sorty-seventh annual guinea; acircum- 
stance not mentioned from pride, but 
with devout gratitude for a long-ex- 
tended life. 

After noticing Dr. Lettsom’s esta- 
btishment of the Sea-bathing lufirmary 
at Margate, we are told that 


** The Doctor assisted in the forma- 
tion of similar Institutions in different 
parts of the country, The true spirit of 
humanity, which has ever distinguished 
that elegant and classical schuiar the 
Rev. Francis Wrangham, well kuown at 
Cambridge by having obtained several 
important prizes, prompted him to at- 
tempt the establishment of a Sea-bathin 
Infirmary at Scarborough; a place in 
every way admirably calculated to afford 
the benefit of air and sea bathing. Mr. 
Wrangham, feeling assured that Dr. 
Lettsom could not think any thing a 
trouble which enabled him to promote 
the welfare of his species, applied to 
him for assistance in the arrangement of 
the plan. His anticipations, founded 
upon the sure basis of a life spent in the 
projects and exercises of benevolence, did 
not deceive him. It must afford every 
bumane person great satisfaction to 
learn that that assistance which Mr. 
Wrangham required, Dr. Lettsom af- 
forded, and that it was not in vain. 
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The Northern Sea-bathing Infirmary, 
as it is called *, has yielded relief to 
numbers of patients suffering under the 
affliction of disease, and who probably, 
but for the institution of this Infirmary, 
might have perished. 

** For a considerable time Dr, Lett- 
som maintained the first practice as a 
Physician in the City of London, which, 
when acquired by an old man, is not 
likely to excite envy; it is natural, and 
cannot lessen the reputation of his ju- 
niors, who must soon, in the lapses of 
nature, enjoy his place. But for a Phy- 
sician of forty to command such a sta- 
tion, becomes a new and enviable phe- 
nomenon ; he may be supposed to reign 
long, and to be for a considerable time 
in the way of his contemporaries, 

** Dr. Lettsom’s professional emolu- 
ments were very great. It appears that 
in 1783 he received 3600/.; in 1784, 
3900/.; in 1785, 4015/.; and in 1786, 
4500/. Had he at this time taken all 
the fees presented to him, his receipts 
would bave been nearly doubled. From 
1786 to 1800 they increased greatly, 
ameunting to not less than from 5 to 
12,0002. annually. This was considerably 
more than his patron Dr. Jolin Fother- 
gill ever received: his highest sum was 
50002. in one year. Necesitous Authors 
and Clergymen, of all denominations, 
and their families, were attended by Dr, 
Lettsom gratuitously; and they were 
often assisted by pecuniary donations, 
The practice of his profession opened to 
him perpetual occasions for the exer- 
cise of benevolence, nor did be neglect 
them; on the contrary, he considerably ine 
jured his fortune by these beneficent acts, 
A poor person could always command bis 
assistance, whilst many an opulent one 
was under the necessity of repeatedly and 
unsuccessfully urging his attendance.” 

After dilating on the beauties of the 
literary and scientific treasures which 
once adorned that Elysium, the Doc- 
tor’sdelightful residence at Grove-hill, 
it is melancholy to be told that 


*A train of adverse circumstances, 
originating in the prodigality of his bene- 
volence, obliged Dr. Lettsom to part 
with his delightful mansion. A great 
portion of his Library and Maseum was 
accordingly disposed of at the time, as 
his town residence was not of sufficient 
size to receive them. At the time of his 
decease, bis library consisted of upwards 
of 12,000 volumes, among which were 





* “ It is due to Dr. Thompson and to 
Mr. Barber to state, that their assist- 
ance and medical counsel contributed 
greatly to the establishment of this In- 
firmary.” 
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600 volumes of curious tracts, collected 
by the Doctor. They are now placed in 
the British Museum. 

“* Mr. Charles Dilly, the Bookseller, 
died in 1207, and left Dr. Lettsom a le- 
gacy of 500/.—A short time prior to the 
decease of Dr. Lettsom, the Lord Chan- 
cellor decrted a very considerable pro- 
perty in Tortola to him and his grand- 
son. This property, which is supposed 
to amount to several thousands per an- 
num, belonged to the wife of his son, 
Pickering Lettsom, and was bequeathed 
by her to the Doctor and his grandson, 
At the time of her death there were not 
less than 1000 slaves on the estate. 
Nearly at the same time his old friend 
and correspondent Dr. Anthony Fother- 
gill, died, leaving Dr. Lettsom one of 
his executors. In this will Dr. A, Fo- 
thergill (who, though acquainted with, 
was not any relation of, the celebrated 
Dr. John Fothergill) appropriates 1000¢. 
to Dr. Lettsom, fur the publication of 
his Manuscripts, the result of many 
years of patient attention, diligent in- 
quiry, and extensive reading. This task 
he did not live to perfurm, nor did he 
survive sufficiently long to receive the 
benefits of the property in the West In- 
dies, which would bave restored to bim 
his former prosperity, and have enabled 
him not only to increase bis support of 
those charities he continued to foster, 
though not to the same extent as he had 
formerly done, when in affluent cireum- 
Stances; but to have selected new ob- 
jects for his generous bounty.” 


The Biographer thus concludes: 


“Dr. Lettsom has observed, that, 
* when a man hath distinguished himself 
by extraordinary efforts of genius, and 
gained the summit of popular fame, one 
naturally wishes to be acquainted, not 
only with the most interesting circum- 
stances of his life and character, but 
even those which may be trifling in 
themselves, and which, by no means, 
would bear tuo be recorded, did they re- 
fer tu persons of little fame: yet, when 
connected with a character that hath 
excited our admiration, or with works 
that we have contemplated with delight, 
they derive a kind of adventitious con- 
sequence ‘from their relation, and are 
sought after with more avidity than 
greater matters of lesser men *.” An ac- 
cordance with this opinion induces the 
Writer of this Memoir to occupy a few 
lines with a description of the person 
_and habits of Dr. Lettsom. He was of 
a tall, delicate, extenuated structure ; 
his face was very strongly furrowed, 


* “ Life of Dr. Fothergill, p- 128.” 
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and his skin was of a dark yellow tint *, 
He was remarkably neat io his dress, 
which was uniformly the same, and 
constructed after the manner (though 
not with the utmost precision) of the 
Religious Society to which he belonged. 
He was astonishingly active, even until 
the commencement of his last illness. 
He usually walked to attend a portion 
of bis patients for two or three hours in 
the morning, after which he would take 
his cdrriage to visit the remainder, He 
enjoyed a general good state of health, 
though subject to a cough in the winter 
months, for which be usually bled and 
applied a blister; but he never confined 
hitaself on this account. Wis temperate 
habits conduced to the enjoyment of 
health. He seldom exceeded taking 
more than three or four glasses of wine 
after dinuer, which meal he usually ate 
with a keen appetite. Coffee was his 
favourite bevetage; which, as he was 
accustomed to sit up frequently during 
half the night, to answer bis numerous 
correspondents, and pursue his literary 
engagements, very much refreshed him. 
Before going to rest he uniformly bathed 
his limbs in cold water, and, in the 
morning, aspersed the whole of his body 
with the same. To this practice he at- 
tributed the excellent state of health he 
possessed. The equable temper he pre- 
served, no doubt, contributed materially 
to this desirable end: for his own bene- 
vulent beart impelled him to construe 
with indulgence the actions of others, 
however unfavourable they might ap- 
pear; for he was never known to speak 
ill, even of his most inveterate enemies. 
He was the uniform pacificator of ail 
differences among his friends, which 
came to his knowledge; and he very 
rarely failed in effecting an adjustment 
of them. His friendship, as might be 
expected, corresponded with the rest of 
his disposition and character; for, al- 
though he was not scrupulous/y tardy in 
forming attachments, experience, un- 
fortunately, had taught him the fallacy 
-of confiding too hastily on meretricious 
appearances; but, when once assured 
of the correctness of bis judgment, he 
proved a firm and undeviating friend. 
His conversation was very sprightly, aud 
enlivened with a variety of curious anec- 
dotes. So perfectly could be adapt him- 
self to the habits of al! kinds of society, 
that he was as fit acompanion for the 
young as for the aged; and each re- 





¥ “Of his expression of countenance,” 
savs Mr. Pettigrew, ** the Reader will en- 
tertain a more correct idea from the en- 
graving which aecompanies this Memoir, 

than from any verbal description.” 
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ceived the benefit of his instructive re- 
marks, while the smile of benignity 
beamed upon his countenance, and the 
warm stream of benevolence played 
round his heart. 

«* By the death of this amiable man, 
the poor have been deprived of one of 
their best friends and most powerful ad- 
vocates—the lovers of science and lite- 
rature have lost a laborious and an use- 
ful coadjutor—one of the liberal pro- 
fessions an ingenious and faithful asso- 
ciate—and the community at large, a 
valuable member and beloved fellow- 
citizen.” 

Thus much for the “ Life,” which 
fills about half the First Volome; 
the remainder of it, with the whole 
of the second Volume, consisting of 
a curious and extensive ** Correspon- 
dence,” selected out of several thou- 
sand Letters from many of the most 
distinguished characters. 

The Third Volume, from the same 
source, is entirely devoted to Me- 
dical Cases, or subjects iwtimately 
connected with Medicines; and it is 
printed also for separate sale. 

Good Indexes complete the Work, 
which is graced with a respectable 
List of Subscribers. 

The “ Correspondence ” shall be 
further neticed in a future Magazine. 


25, The Pastor’s Fireside. In For Po- 
lumes. By Miss Jane Porter, Author 
of “‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” ‘Sidney’s 
Aphorisms,” and “ TheScottish Chiefs.”” 
“ THE Pastor's Fireside” is a 

romance of the same class with 

“ Thaddeus” and * The Scottish 

Chiefs,” and in our judgment de- 

cidedly superior to those ingenious 

and highly popular productions. Re- 
gular and consistent in its plan, the 
fable sustains a constantly pro- 
gressive interest, neither incum- 
bered with episodes, nor impeded hy 
those complex underplots which en- 
ter into the elaborate, yet clumsy ma- 
chinery of unskilful writers. The 
events follow in rapid succession ; 
the numerous characters are drawa 
with mach strength and felicity of 
discrimination ; the dialogue is often 
spirited, and in some scenes conceiv- 
ed with a truly dramatic taleut, and 
rises to that tone of pathos which 

is real eloquence. Ripperda is a 

masterly portrait; Louis is power- 

fully interesting; and Wharton pos 

Gent. Mac. February, 1817. 


sesses the fascination attributed to that 
eccentric character. Incommon with 
every other work from the same pen, 
** The Pastor’s Fireside” is imbued 
with a chivalrous spirit, which 
breathes of honour and magnanimity, 
and revolts from any sentiment uot 
in unison with piety and virtue. 

In embodying the Beau Ideal of 
noble minds, Miss Porter is more 
eminently successful than avy living 
writer. In Louis, as in Thaddeus, 
she has discovered the rare secret to 
excite both pity and admiration. For 
the prototype of such grace and vir- 
tue we might perhaps search ia vain : 
but whilst we read, we have no lei- 
sure to reflect; and before we resign 
the book, we have too deeply sympa- 
thized with the hero, to admit a 
doubt of his positive existence. 

The followmg extracts will justify 
our commendation of these attractive 
volumes; but we have to regret that 
our limits do not allow of a selec- 
tion from the more brilliant passages. 

* Insult and outrage seemed to have gi- 
ven that bodily vigour to Ripperda, which 
medicine and surgery had taken no pains 
torestore. Revenge is within me, like a 
new life, cried he to Martini—I will 
free myself, and then they shall feel the 
strength that lies in this single arm. Mar- 
tini learnt from the servants of the 
prison, that the Priest’s denunciation 
was uo vain threat, for preparations 
were silently making for the Duke’s re- 
moval tu the Inquisition, as soon as the 
King could be brought to sign the war- 
rant. All knew that such a warrant was 
the signal of death ; and of such a death 
that human nature shuddered at the 
bare idea of its horrors. Martini has- 
tened to his master with the inteili- 
gence; he found him leaning over a 
map of the world which lay on the table 
before him. Ripperda listened to all 
he said with profound attention; when 
he had finished speaking, he command- 
ed him to withdraw fur an hour, after 
which time he would tell bim his reso- 
lution. It was two hours before the 
Duke called hia in from the anticham- 
ber, which was his usual station as his 
master’s guard, and then he calmly told 
him, that it was his determination to 
effect his own escape, and to take his 
revenge from the Pillars of Hercules. 
As he spoke, he pointed with his finger 
to the spot on the map which marked 
the Rock of Gibraltar. Martini readily 
came into all his master’s plans, and 
gladly heard him discuss them witb all 

his 
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his former subriety of manner, and de- 
cision of command. But, asked the 
faithful servant, should the Marquis 
visit this prison when we are gone, how 
is he to know where to follow you?— 
My actions shall proclaim to him, and 
to the world, where to follow me, re- 
plied the Duke. If he be the parricide 
these people represent, he will then re- 
pent the poor part he has now taken ; 
and see the policy, if not the duty, of 
being true to the fortunes of such a 
father. But if these wretches have slan- 
dered him, and he be indeed my son, 
then I will make that England, which 
fostered him, what I would have made 
this ungrateful, ruined country.” 


* Inthe meanwhile the son of Rip- 
perda, animated by filial piety, has 
accomplished his perilous pilgrimage, 
and found a temporary asylum in the 
mansion of his father’s friend, the 
Marquis Santa Cruz. 

** About an hour before sunrise, the 
inbabitants of the villa were aroused by 
the clattering of horses’ hoofs upon the 
pavement around the house, which was 
speedily fullowed by a loud knocking at 
the gates. The Marchioness and ber 
daughter in their dressing-gowus meet 
in tbe corridur between their rooms, 
with each a lamp in their hand. Alarm 
was in the countenance of both, which 
was increased to indescribable terror 
when the Chamberiain of the mansion 
appeared on the stairs, and informed 
them he bad looked from his window 
todemand tbe cause of such untimely 
disturbance; and the answer he received 
was from the leader of the party, who 
said he came to arrest the Marquis de 
Montemar in the name of the King. 
Marcella’s knees shook under her, and 
a mist passed over her eyes, but it was 
only transitory ; she heard the steady 
orders of her mother, and rallied her 
own presevce of mind in the same in- 
stant. Pedro, said the Marchioness, 
doubly barricade the doors, aud let no 
man enter till 1 have spoken with the 
Marquis. Pedro flew tu obey his lady; 
and she proceeded along the gallery, tu 
the apartment of her guest. Marcella 
did not fullow her in, but sunk into a 
seat near the door of the chamber, 
The lock yielded to her mother’s hand. 
She saw her enter, aud could distinctly 
hear her footsteps as she cautiously ap- 
proached the bed, and gently called va 
the name of de Montemar to awaken bim. 
At last she heard him start from the 
leaden slumber which had only recently 
falien on his harassed faculties, and 
with an exclamation of surprize at see- 
ing the Marchioness leaning ever him 
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at that hour, and in such evident agita- 
tion, he sprang from the bed. The 
tumult at the outside of the house, 
Strenuously demanding admittance, 
and the replies from within to with- 
hold it for a time, explained the a- 
larm to Louis, almost before his trem- 
bling hostess could speak the words of 
his arrest. Being fortunately dressed, 
he stepped torward with an immediate 
tranquillity sueceeding his first appalled 
thought, that by this new detention bis 
father would yet be left to his cruel 
suspicions. But be suddenly recollected 
that Lorenzo might seek him, if he 
could not; and that when his father 
knew how he was detained, he could ne 
longer doubt his filial duty. This pass- 
ed through his mind in a moment; and 
taking the agitated hand of the Mar- 
chioness, be told her his wish respect- 
ing Lorenzo; and entreating her not to 
be distressed at what could not essen- 
tially injure him, begged her to order 
her servants to request the officers te 
be patient for afew minutes only, when 
he would instantly put himself into their 
hands. Never! cried she; you are my 
husband’s guest; and you shall not be 
forced from his house during his ab- 
sence ; illshould } repay the family whe 
fostered my son, were | to surrender 
their darling into the haads of bis Ene- 
mies. I am aware they may break 
open my doors; but there is a place 
in this villa they cannot discover, Come 
with me, and you shall be safe, till the 
way is clear for your complete escape. 
* Surprized at this proposal, Louis 
did not interrupt ber; but when she 
paused, and put her arm on his, to 
draw him towards the offered asylum, 
he earnestly thanked her, yet repeated 
that it was his fixed intention to obey 
the arrest of the King. What! cried 
she, this is despair beyond their hopes. 
They will confine, perhaps torture you ; 
they could not have obtained this war- 
rant from the King, had they not made 
him believe that you are accessary to 
the crimes with which they charge your 
father.”—*'[n great emotion she followed 
up these representations with renewed 
supplication that he would accompany 
ler to a temporary concealment. It is 
for my father’s enemies to fly, returned 
he, in a firm, though gentle tone; they 
are guilty of treachery to the confidence 
of their Sovereign, and flight may do 
them service; but I am innocent of of- 
fence against this country; my father 
has been its bevefactor. 1 will there- 
fore stay to meet any trial they may de- 
vise, to nupugn him in my person. 


And if my cefence of his integrity fail 
with his unjust judges, and should I 
even 
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even fall in the attempt, honest men will 
form a truer judgment; and such hearts 
as yours, and those I left in England, 
willstill respect Ripperda and his son. In 
despair at his resolution, the Marchioness 
reminded him that the father whom he 
so justly revered, acted on a different 
principle He was innocent and menaced, 
and he fled. And there, returned Louis, 
he gave the advantage to his Enemies 
that sanctions the arrest of his son; 
he should have demanded open trial. 
All Europe would have supported the 
demand, and in the face of Europe be 
would have been acquitted.”—“TheMar- 
chioness clung to him, as the uproar 
below inereased, and she thought by the 
extraordinary noise that ber gates were 
burst open. Alas! cried she, you know 
not the summary justice of this country; 
the bowstring is yet amongst us, and 
you wills perish in prison, unheard, 
unremembered! O, de Montemar, in 
the name of all you love, hasten with 
me. Inthe name of all I love and ho- 
nour, dearest Madam, I must remain, 
and abide the ways of Providence. Mar- 
cella, cried the Marchioness, seeing her 
daughter, Marcella, come hither, and 
with your holy eloquence conjure bim 
to fly, and save these men the sin of 
murder. Marcella stood still, looking 
on the ground, Her mother continued 
her entreaties to him, and then again 
implored her daughter; speak to him, 
my heaven-devoted child! For that fa- 
ther's sake, conjure him to abandon the 
ruinous project ef abiding by the jus- 
tice of his Enemies. Marcella’s com- 
plexion was the hue of death, while she 
gaspingly answered, I cannot urge the 
Marquis to depart from sentiments I so 
much honour.’” 


26. <A Statistical Account, or Parochial 
Survey of Ireland, drawn up from the 
Communications of the Clergy. By 
William Shaw Mason, Esg. M. RI. A. 
Remembrancer and Receiver of First 
Fruits, and Secretary to the Board of 
Public Records. Vol. If. vo. pp. 560. 
Longman and Co. 

THE commencement of this valu- 
able National Publication was hailed 
with unequivocal pleasure in our vol. 
LXXXV. i. p. 44; norare we lessgra- 
tified by the appearance of a Second 
Volume under auspices the most pro- 
pitious to its accuracy and success. 

Ina ce but respectful Address 
to the Right Won. William Vesey 


Fitzgerald, on tne eve of his relin- 
— the important situation of 

hancellor of the Exchequer of Ire- 
land, Mr. Shaw Mason, speaking of 
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his own literary undertaking, appro- 
priately says— 

** OF its merits, I may perhaps be al- 
lowed to speak with some degree of con- 
fidence, from the marked approbation 
with which it has been already honoured 
by the present Chief Secretary: his per- 
mission to be considered the patron of 
the work in its infancy, evinces his 
opinion of the value of secb an under. 
taking; the continuance of that patro- 
nag, and the sanction since bestowed 
on it by the Publick, prove that it has 
not altogether failed in the execution, 
aud lead me to form bopes of its pos- 
sessing some claims on your attention 
also, as the head of the financial de- 
partment of Ireland. 

** Having in that situation successful- 
ly brought forward the resources of this 
country, at a most eventful period; and, 
being now engaged in directing the ope- 
rations of the measure adopted by the 
Imperial Parliament for the Consolida- 
tion of the revenues of the two coun- 
tries, you have had ample means of ap- 
preciating the value of such inquiries as 
the present. Your approbation there- 
fore cannot but afford me peculiar satis- 
faction; and it justifies the opinion, 
that at this particular period, an effort 
to ascertain the eapabilities and re- 
sources of this part of the British em- 
pire, will prove interesting to the Le- 
gislatur, and useful to the State.” 


The Second Volume contains satis- 
factory — of Twenty-Five 
different Parishes, nine of which are 
illustrated by Maps or Plans. 

What the Reader may expect to 
find in this Volume—why the publi- 
cation has been delayed—and the re- 
sources collected for future volumes, 
are thus explained: 

“ The publication of the Second Vo- 
fume of the Statistica Survey has 
been delayed for some time beyend the 
intended period, from an expectation, 
that the Work would have obtained a 
form more suited to the importance of 
its subject, but too extended for the 
means of a private individual. T'be de- 
lay, however, affects the present Vo- 
lume only. The process of inquiry, 
which has been carried on without inter- 
mission, has already produced an accu- 
mulation of materials, requiring ar- 
rangement only for their publication. 
The labours of the Compiler have been 
ably supported by the Clergy of Ireland, 
who continue to furnish accounts of 
their respective parishes, with an in- 
creased zeal and attention, since the 
appearance of the First Volume had 
shewa 
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shewn the bigh value of the undertak- 
ing, and the practicability of its accom- 
plishment. 

“In the selection of the parishes,includ- 
ed in the present volume, attention has 
been paid to publish some from every 
part of Ireland. By this principle of 
arrangement, every volume affords in 
itself a general, though certainly a su- 
perficial view of the leading features of 
the country, as detailed in the titles of 
the sections, from which many valuable 
conclusions may be derived. Each suc- 
ceeding volume, by encreasing the num- 
ber of facts, encreases also the accuracy 
of the results, thus confirming and cor- 
recting each other by a gradual approx- 
imativn to truth, until at the comple- 
tion of the Work conjecture terminates 
in certainty. 

** In the choice of his materials, the 
Compiler regrets, that unavoidable cir- 
eumstances have compelled him to post- 
pone several valuable communications, 
which have been some time prepared 
for publication, and whose introduction 
would have added much both of orna- 
ment and of intrinsic value to the vo- 
lume. Among these the account of the 
parish of Holywood, in the county and 
diocese of Down, by the Rev. Wm. Ant. 
Holmes, and that of St. Peter’s, Ath- 
lone, in the diocese of Elphin, by the 
Rev. Annesley Strain, are highly deserv- 
ing of notice. 

“The Reader will, however, observe a 
deviation in one instance, from the rule 
hitherto acted upon by the Compiler, of 
deriving his information from the pa- 
rochial minister. Anxious as he has 
been to rest upon the authority of a 
class of men whose education and habits 
of life peculiarly suit them for furnish- 
ing enlightened, accurate, and unpre- 
judiced views of the portions of the 
country in which they are placed, he 
has been sensible, that circumstances 
May occasionally occur, whether from 
ill health, absence, or imperious and 
weighty calls of paramount duties, to 
debar some individuals from putting 
their good wishes into practice, and that 
he must be at times under the neces- 
sity of drawing his materials from what- 
ever other sources may present them- 
selves. The case now alluded to, is an 
illustration of this principle. He has 
reason to think, that the resident Cler- 
gyman bas waved his right in favour of 
a person so peculiarly circumstanced, as 
to bave superior means of loca! infor- 
mation ; and on whose skill and veracity, 
he had sufficient grounds of dependance. 
A perusal of the account of the parish 
of Seagoe will prove the justice of the 
Opinion, and the propriety of the de- 


viation in this case. But he has every 
day more reason to assure himself, that 
such deviations will be comparatively 
few. He feels conscious, that now, 
when the principle and plan of the 
Work have been fully developed in the 
First Volume, and when the prospect of 
its continuance and ultimate comple- 
tion is cleared up by that which is now 
published, the co-operation of the Clergy 
may be universally calculated on; nor 
can he at times avoid flattering himself 
with the hope, that the Clergymen, who 
in process of time shall have succeeded 
to those parishes now rendered conspi- 
cuous, not only here, but in other parts 
of the empire, by the abilities of their 
patriotic predecessors, will regret on 
opening these volumes, that they were 
debarred from the opportunity of con- 
necting their names with that of the 
Statistical Survey of [reland. 

** While this Volume was printing, 
the peculiar circumstances of the sea- 
son suggested the expediency of an in- 
quiry into the state of the harvest, and 
the probable produce of the grain 
throughout Ireland, for the use of the 
ensuing year. The connexion of the 
Clergy with the Agricultural Interest, 
combined with the experience of their 
ability and readiness to contribute to 
any well-digested scheme for developing 
the actual state of the Country, pointed 
out the propriety of applying to them 
for the necessary information. The Au- 
thor of the Statistical Survey gladly 
takes advantage of the opportunity af- 
forded him, by the publication of the 
Second Volume, to express his respect- 
ful gratitude to that body, for this new 
mark of attention, testified by the nu- 
merous and satisfactory answers already 
received. He is confident that the re- 
sult will fully reward their labours, not 
only by ascertaining, for the information 
of the Government, a point, at this mo- 
ment more than ever, of vital import- 
ance—how far the resources of the 
country are adequate to the demands 
of its population—but by affording an 
additional proof of the value of a body 
of men, who, circumstanced so as to be 
fully acquainted with the actual state 
of the country, bave testified such a 
laudable alacrity to apply to the service 
of the publick, the extensive means of 
information which their situation and 
qualifications afford.” 


‘We shall take an early opportunity 
of giving some spewmens of the Se- 
cond volume; and for the present 
shall only notice a tributary respect 
to a character of high desert. 

“ Epitaph 
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“ Epitaph on Doctor Apair Craw- 
rorD, by the late Gilbert Wakefield : 
kindly communicated to the Writer of 
this Account, by a near and respected 
relative of the eminent man whose vir- 
tues and talents it records. The in- 
tended Monument was not carried into 
execution, in consequence of the noble 
Marquis baving died, shortly after be had 
given orders for its erection. 

**To the Memory of 
Apairn Crawrorp, M.D. F.R.S. 
who departed this life on the 29th of 
July, 1795, in the 47th year of bis age. 
In tbe practice of his profession, 
intelligent, liberal, and humane; 
in his manner, 
gentle, diffident, and unassuming: 
his unaffected deference to the wants of 
others, 
his modest estimation of himself, 
the infant simplicity of his demeanour, 
the pure emanation 
of kind affection, and a blameless heart, 
rendered him universally beloved ! 
To these virtues of the Man, 
his Contemporaries alone can testify: 
As a votary of Science, 
and Author of a treatise on Animal Heat, 
Posterity will repeat his praise. 





The most noble theMarquisofLansdowne, 
to whose house the Doctor bad retired 
from London, for a respite from the 
duties of his profession, and who 
respected him while living, 
erected this monument to his Memury.” 


27. The Monthly Gazette of Health, or 
General and Periodical Collection of 
ali New Discoveries relative to the 
Means of preserving Health, curing 
Diseases, promoting Domestic E: Ys 
&e. &c. &c. Edited by Richard Reece, 
M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, §e. Fe. Vol. 1. 
8vo. pp. 384. Sherwood & Co. 


“ THE Monthly Gazette of Health 
is published on the same plan as the 
Gazette de Santé of Paris, the avowed 
object of which is, to acquaint society at 
large with all the discoveries that are 
made in the known world, regarding the 
preservation of health, the cure of the 
diseases incident to the animal king- 
dom, the promotion of domestic econo- 
my and comfort, and to expose the ne- 
farious practices of pretenders, who, for 
the sake of lucre, sport with the feelings 
and lives of their fellow-creatures.” 


We are glad to perceive that the 
Editor of this “ Gazette” does not 
confine himself to the recommenda- 
tion of remedies for every disorder, 
but boldly reprobates the misuse of 
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mavy that are impudently offered to 
the publick,—such particularly of 
which opiates and ardent spirits form 
the basis. 

A variety of useful articles might 
easily be selected; but, passing over 
those which are wholly professioval, 
we shall select an article from the 
first Number of a Second Volume, 
which relates to the staf of life. 


“ To Tne Epitor oF THE Gazette. 
* Sir, York, Dec. 16, 1816. 
“ The bread made with the flour of 
new wheat being scarcely eatable, I was 
encouraged to make trial of a receipt in 
a former number of your very valuable 
work, for making cheap and good bread; 
but, owing to the fiour being bad, I did 
not succeed to my wish. The great 
difficulty, I find, is to make the dough 
rise; and, when fermentation is forced 
by heat, the bread soon becomes sour. 
Bread iw this country, and, | believe, 
throughout Europe, forms so great a 
proportion of the food of every class of 
society, that it may be justly termed the 
* staff of life.” I beg, therefore, to direct 
your attention to this article, and to de- 
vise some plan of making bread with the 
flour of damaged, or rather unripe, 
wheat, that may be more wholesome 
and palatable than that we now procure 
from the bakers in this county. I 
sbould think that, by means of alum or 
potass, this desideratum may be accom- 
plished ; and, although these articles 
may not be wholesome, I conceive they 
cannot prove mure injurious to health 
than bad bread. In your next Number 
I hope to find some remarks on this im- 
portant subject. 
“lam, &c. J.O.R, Crerk.” 
“ The art of making bread with lea- 
ven is of considerable antiquity, for it 
was known beyond the era of our most 
antient records, but the employment of 
yeast is of a comparatively late date. 
The saccharine quality of the meal of 
wheat being totally destroyed by fermen- 
tation, and in some degree its mucilage, 
the bread made by this process is greatly 
impoverished. The fermentation being 
only checked by baking, it is also very 
liable to proceed in the stomachs of 
weakly subjects to the acetous stage, 
ocecasioning the sensation termed heart- 
burn, and a troublesome evolution of 
carbonic acid gas. The editor, finding 
the dough made with the four of new 
wheat to be much injured by the fermen- 
tation excited by yeast or leaven, en- 
deavoured to make bread without hav- 
ing recourse to this process, and in this 
aitempt he flatters bimself he has com- 
pletely succeeded, at least to his own 
satis- 
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satisfaction. This object he has accom- 
plished by vsing the flour of wheat, 
mealy potatoes, the common culinary 
salt, and water. —The component parts 
of the culinary salt he has used separate- 
ly, viz. soda and muriatie acid, in the 
following manner: first rub fourdrachms 
of carbinate of soda, reduced to a fine 
powder, with six pounds of flour; then, 
with six pounds of the pulp of steamed 
or boiled potatoes, mix three drachms of 
muriatic acid, diluted with a pint of wa- 
ter: when well blended, add the flour 
with the carbonate of soda, and as much 
water as may be necessary to form it 
into a proper consistence; then knead 
it for about three minutes: form it into 
a loaf, and put it within the heat of the 
fire, covered with a wet ‘cloth, for an 
hour, when it will be fit to put into the 
oven.—The acid and soda, uniting in the 
mass, form the culinary salt, and during 
the union a considerable quantity of 
fixed air is disengaged, producing the 
good effects of fermentation without any 
of its bad. This process continues dur- 
ing the time the mass is before the fire ; 
and, in order ta prevent the surface 
from becoming so dry as to prevent the 
expansion of the loaf, it is necessary to 
cover it with a wet cloth. A greater 
quantity of the carbonate of soda being 
employed than is necessary to neutralize 
the arid, the bread may be consi’ered 
much more wholesome than if common 
salt had been employed, the excess of 
the carbonate of soda, by correcting acid 
matter in the stomach, promoting diges- 
tion. For invalids whose stomachs do 
not properly digest the food they take, 
and for weakly children, this is of great 
importance. It, however, any person 
should object to an excess of soda, which 
certainly renders the bread darker, the 
same quantity of muriatic acid may be 
employed as of carbonate of soda, 

«* The bread thus made, notwithstand 
ing the great proportion of potatoes, is 
more nutritious than the fermented 
bread of bakers, on account of the sac- 
charine matter, and the whole of its ge- 
latine of the flour, being preserved.— 
This is proved by the strong jelly it 
affords on boiling it in water. Bread 
prepared in this manner has now kept 
perfectly sweet and good a fortnight, 
and will, no doubt, keep good many 
months. 

“The muriatic acid should be pure, 
and of a proper strength, otherwise the 
result will be different to what is stated. 
True muriatic acid, which may be ob- 
tained at Id. an ounce, is as pale and 
clear as spring water. The price of the 
carbonate of soda, is 4d. an ounce. It 
may be proper to observe, that in Scot- 
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land and Ireland this article is termed 
supercarbonate of soda. 

** A cheap cake may be made in the 
following manner, much more whole- 
some for children than bread and butter. 


Take of Treacle - - - 1! pound; 
Flour - - - - - - 34 pounds; 
Turmeric Powder - + @drachms; 
Caraway Seeds bruised - 3 ounces; 


A little Lemon Peel. 

Butter - - - + + 3ounces; 
Carbonate of Soda - - 6 drachms; 
First mix the powders with the flour 
well together, and add the otber articles, 
with 3$ pounds of steamed or boiled po- 
tatoes, well blended with 54 drachms of 
muriatic acid diluted with balf a pint of 
water, and with a sufficient quantity of 
milk, form it into a mass of a proper 
consistence, and proceed as directed for 
making bread. 

* The expence of this cake, weighing 
nearly nine pounds, will not exceed two 
shillings and sixpence. 

*¢ The Editor, with the assistance of 
his baker, bas made several experiments 
with other acids and alkalies; but those 
he has mentioned answer best. The 
addition of one drachm of prepared am- 
monia, and two drachms of alum, and 
an additional drachm of muriatie acid, 
to the potatoe mass, greatly improves 
the colour of the bread, and renders it 
much lighter. These he has not re- 
commended, because the publick are 
prejudiced against them.—Instead of 
condemning them as injurious to health 
in any respect, he has directed the bread 
for his own use to be made with them, 
The only objection to alum is its ten- 
dency to constipate the bowels, but this 
effect is counteracted by the volatile 
salt. Salt of tartar and soda, which 
have been recommended in the public 
prints to improve bread, render it dark- 
er, and so far as the Editor's experience 
goes, more heavy.”’ 


28. An Essay on the Revenues of the 
Church of England: with an Inquiry 
into the Necessity, Justice, and Policy 
of an Abolition or Commutation of 
Tithes. By the Rev. Morgan Cove, 
D.C. L. Prebendary of Hereford, and 
Rector of Eaton Bishop, Hereford- 
shire. The Third Edition, corrected 
and greatly enlarged. 8vo. pp. 612. 
Rivingtons. 

THIS “ Essay,” inscribed to “ the 
Friends of our excellent Constitu- 
tion in Church and State,” is not the 
crude production of a visionary Re- 
formist, but the result of a long and 
patient investigation of genuine do- 
cuments, and a candid and impartial 
consideration of, the arguments of 
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ingenious Writers on every side of the 
matters uuder consideration. 


* “The first edition of ‘ An Essay on 
the Revenues of the Church of Enugiand’ 
was published anonymously, in 1795. 
To the secoud, in 1797, the Author was 
induced to add his name ; as the subject 
appeared to have excited the attertion 
of persons of extensive erudition, and in 
distinguisbed situations. To the present 
edition, be has added ¢ An Inquiry into 
the Necessity, Justice, and Policy of a 
Commutation of Tithes,’ first published 
in 1800. And in republishing both works, 
he has been solely actuated by the desire 
of explaining the nature of the Revenues 
of the Established Church; and, by 
placing the conduct of the Clergy in the 
receipt of those Revenues in a just and 
honourable point of view, to shew, that 
an Abolition or Commutation o- Tithes 
1s neither requisite, just, nor expedient. 
The Author is aware, that his quotations 
may appear too numerous, and that they 
might have been compressed: but he 
trusts, that their apposite illustration 
will excuse their number and length ; 
and that their varied information will 
possibly afford novelty and amusement. 
He is to request, that any variation, which 
may be remarked in the sentiments, 
calculations, or statements in this edi- 
tion, may be ascribed to the result of 
additional inquiries, and unwearied at- 
tention to the subject, during the last 
twenty years. Lastly, he takes leave to 
mention, that, by the kind permission 
of the Author, and of the Printer, he 
has been enabled tu add, in an Appen- 
dix, ‘ Thoughts on the Commutation, 
or Abolition of Tithes, by William 
Clark, esq. a Member of the Bath and 
West of England Society.’ The Tract is 
reprinted at full length, as it would have 
been impossible to have dune justice to 
it, by any extracts or abridgment: it is 
written with great clearness and abi- 
lity; and investigates the important 
question, respecting the influence of 
Tithes, in the most dispassionate lan- 
guage: it strongly corroborates the 
statements and arguments advanced in 
varivus parts of the following work : 
and, as it can scarcely fail to forcibly 
arrest the attention of the reader, it 
may perhaps enlighten the suspicious 
minds of the uninformed, correct the er- 
roneous nutions of the prejudiced, and 
calm the ungenerous hostility of the 
selfish.” 

The subjects here discussed are, 
the Occasion aud Pian of ihe Essay; 
the natural, precedeuted, and legal 
Right of the Established Clergy to 
their Revenues; the Amount of their 
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Revenues; the Number of the Es- 
tablished Clergy, aud the average 
of their Income ; the Amount of the 
Tithes received by the Established 
Clergy and Lay Impropriators; the 
lafluence of Tithes on Natioual Agri- 
cullure; the Necessity of an Aboli- 
tion or Commutation of Tithes; the 
Justice of an Abolition or Commuta- 
tion of Tithes; the Policy of an 
Abolition or Commutation of Tithes; 
and (in an Appendix) * Thoughts, by 
Mr. Clark, on the Commutation or 
Abolition of Tithes.” 

After what is said at the beginning 
of this article, the Reader may justly 
expect (and he will not be disap- 
pointed) to find much solid reasoning 
and sound argument in every section 
of this elaborate Essay. 

We select a passage from a part of 
the Work which to many of our Read- 
ers may convey some new and mate- 
rial information. 


** The moderation of the Parochial 
Clergy and Lay-lmpropriators, in re- 
spect to the compositions demanded by 
them in lieu of their tithes, will be more 
clearly seen, by going into a particular 
detail of the revenues of each, and by 
ascertaining the sums probably received 
by each of them on account of tithes. 
The annual revenues of the parochial 
Clergy have been stated at 2,557,0004 
But it must be remembered, that these 
revenues arise as well from glebe and 
augmentation lands, with surplice-fees, 
as from tithes in kind or by composition. 
The annual value of the augmentation 
lands has been shewn to be about 
100,000/.; and the glebe lands and sur- 
plice fees of each parish can scarcely be 
estimated on the average under 40/, * 
per annum, which, according to the 
number of 10,649 parochial Benefices in 
the Kingdom, and in conjunction with 
the value of the augmentation lauds, 
will amount to nearly 526,000/.: and 
which being deducted from the gross 
revenue of the parochial Clergy as before 
stated, will leave 2,031,000/. as the ac- 
tual receipt from the tithes in their pos- 
session. The Improupriations are usually 
estimated at 3,445 in numbert; and 
of these, about one-third belong to 
the Bishops, Dignified Clergy, and two 


* « * The Glebe lands belonging to 
the Parish Churches, at the highest 
value at which they could be laid’ about 
acentury ago, were estimated at 50,0004, 
per annum. Prideaux on Tithes, p. 83.” 


+ ** Camden's Britannia, by Gough, 
vol, i. Intreduction, p, 190," 


Univer- 





Universities *, and the other two-thirds 
to the Lay-Impropriators : and the Laity 
are also lessees of the one-third belong- 
ing to the superior Clergy and Universi- 
ties. According to a computation pub- 
lished about 25 years ago +, (which how- 
ever did not specify the proportions of it 
arising from tithes, and from the glebe 
lands generally attached to the Impro- 
priations), they were then valued at 
only 75d. per annum each on the average, 
and collectively at 288,375¢. Which 
computation being most probably very 
erroneous, the collective income of the 
impropriations from tithes alone at this 
time, shall be taken at 1,538,000/. per 
annum. ‘That this collective annual 
value of the impropriations in tithes 
only, is a most liberal and extended one, 
will be set in a clearer view, when the 
virtual reduction of the estimated num- 
ber of the impropriations is duly con- 
sidered. Ist, The deductions, which 
must be allowed out of their value, on 
account of the glebe lands usually an- 
nexed to impropriations in general. 
2dlv, The great number of Vicaria! Pa- 
rishes which are situated in large cities 
and towns, and the impropriations of 
which parishes can be scarcely of much, 
if of any value whatever. 3dly, The 
number of the impropriations, which are 
either partially or wholly restored to their 
respective Viearages, and in whose in- 
comes the value of such restored Impro- 
priations are necessarily ineluded. 4thly, 
The number of Impropriations, which 
have been purchased by the landed Pro- 
prietors, and have been divided in due 
proportion to the freeholds of the several 
estates. And fifthly, The number of 
Impropriations, which in parishes where 
enclosures bave taken place, have been 
eitber partially or wholly commuted or 
abolished by allotments of land, From 
one or other of these causes, the impro- 
priations, in all apparent probability, 
are virtually reduced to two-thirds of the 
number of them commonly supposed to 
be now existing, or to 2,563 ; which at 
6001. per annum each on the average, 
(and which is perhaps an exaggerated 
valuation), will amount to 1,537,800/. 
That the valuation of the existing Im- 
propriations at 600/. each per annum, is 
carried to its utmost extreme, will ap- 
pear from an approximation formed on 
the following data. According to a state- 
ment in the Middlesex Agricultural Re- 
port (as reduced or proportioned accord- 
ing to Dr. Beeke’s estimate of the total 
number of acres in England and Wales), 





* « Liber Regis, by Bacon.” 
+ “ Aunals of Agriculture, vol. XVIII. 
p. 516,” 
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there are aunually under wheat,3, 160,000 
acres; under rye, barley, vats, peas and 
beans, 3,730,000 acres; and under clo- 
ver, hay, &c. 1,150,000 acres. Esti- 
mating the produce of wheat at three 


“quarters per acre, and at ¢¥s. per quar- 


ter, the annual value of the wheaten 
tillage at 12/. per acre, will amount to 
37,920,000/.: estimating the produce of 
rye, barley, &c. at two-thirds of the 
value of wheat or 82. per acre, the an- 
nual value of the rye, barley, &c. tillage, 
will amount to 29,840,000/.: and esti- 
mating the produce of the clover, hay, 
&c. at 42 per acre, the annual value of 
the clover, hay, &c. crop, will amount 
to 4,600,000. These three sums, mak- 
ing a total of 72,360,000/. shew the 
actual value of-the tithes of corn and 
hay to amount to 7,236,000/. per annum, 
And this sum, when divided between 
10,000 parishes, (allowing the before 
stated odd 649, for parishes in cities, 
towns, &c. where the tithes of corn and 
hay can be of little or no value in re- 
spect to calculation,) will give to each 
parish 723/. as the annual gross produce 
or value of the tithes of corn and bay in 
such impropriated parish: and when 
from this amount, one-fifth only (though 
most probably one-third is nearer the 
truth) is deducted as relinquished on 
the average by composition, the remain- 
ing 579/. will be the average annual 
gross receipt from each impropriation ; 
but subject, according to varying cir- 
cumstances and agreements, to parlia- 
mentary, parochial, and other outgoings. 
In this approximation, the values of the 
wheat, rye, &c. and clover, &c. crops, 
are stated at very high average prices ; 
and will therefore be most probably 
more than sufficient to cover the value 
of all those small tithes, which in some 
impropriated parishes are more or less 
included in the Impropriation. It ap- 
pears, then, that the total receipt from 
the tithes in the possession of the Pa- 
rochial Clergy and Impropriators, whe- 
ther paid in kind or accounted for by 
composition, amounts to 3,569,0002. per 
annum: which in preportion to that 
part of the agricultural lands in the 
kingdom subject to the payment of 
tithes, namely, 28,000,000 of acres, and 
valued or rented at 15s., 20s., or 25s., 
per statute acre, will be under 3s. 5d, in 
the pound at 15s. per acre, a little above 
2s. Gd. in the pound at 20s. per acre, 
aad a little above 2s. in the pound at 
25s. per acre. And thus, notwithstand- 
ing the positive and repeated assertions 
to the contrary, tithes are on the ave- 
rage compounded or accounted for at a 
very moderate rate, not greatly exceed- 
ing an eighth part of the titheable = 
ta 
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tal of 28,000,0007. instead of the tenth 
patt of the titheable gross produce of 
98,000,090/. estimated as equal to three 
and one-half rents; the Parechial Clergy 
and Impropriaturs together (valuing 
their united recenpts very high, and the 
titheable rental at the medium calcula- 
tion of 20s. per acre) receiving only 
3,569,000/. per annum, or rather more 
than one-third part of their Jegal right: 
a fact strongly manifesting the disin- 
terested and honest grounds, on which 
are raised the clamours against the 
payment of tithes.” 

The very learved Author thus sums 
up the topics he has investigated. 

‘© Any alteration in the landed rights 
and property of the Clergy must without 
doubt disturb the title of all other laud- 
ed rights and properties: because, as 
the Constitution has secured to the 
Clergy the same successive and essential 
right to their landed property, by which 
sbe guarantees the landed property of 
all other proprietors; therefore any 
compulsory change in the landed pro- 
perty of the Church, under what- 
ever pretence, must weaken the secu- 
rity, if not set afloat the stability, of all 
landed property in general. On this 
very puint, the sentiments of (he writers 
of a periodical publication, in reviewing 
an article on the subject of tithes, ap- 
pear to be correct and appropriate. ‘ As 
to this Author’s favourite topic of com- 
mutation, we conceive it to be pregnant 
with sueb injustice and mischief, as to 
hope it will never take place. We have 
already stated what we conceive to be 
unanswerable objections against it; and 
many others wight be still advanced. 
It is certain, that though the Clergy 
at present might be benefited by it, on 
the whole it would produce pernicious 
effects. The tenantry of the kingdom 
would be essentially hurt ; but a much 
greater evil than all, would be the ad- 
mission of the Legislature for the time 
being, to be Lords Paramount of the 
Soil: thus, by conceding to them the 
right of disposing of the permanent pro- 
perty of one class, in perpetuum, of the 
community, and that the best establish- 
ed, as being the most antient peculium 
of the kingdom, it would incontro- 
vertibly follow, the rest must be equally 
liable to the exercise of their will. It is 
not for the Clergy, as an ecclesiastical 
body, we contend; nor as having any 
claim, upon the ground of divine right, 
te the property they hold ; but as pos- 
sessed of property by the same right that 
all others, whether corporate or indivi- 
duals, are proprietors, only on a basis 


_ antecedent to the rest, and which, if 
¢ (Gent. Mac, February, 1817. 
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once subverted or disturbed, mast in- 
volve all the reality of the realm in its 
fuin*.” From whatever source or cause 
these sentiments may be derived, they 
are so troly and forcibly applicable to 
the point in question, that they oaght to 
awaken all persons or bodies of men in- 
terested in the permanent security of 
landed propetty, to a steady and deep 
consideration of every plan which may 
be brought forward, for any alteration 
in the present income derived from 
tithes in kind. And, from a deliberate 
couviction of such a measure being un- 
necessary in itself, unjust in respect to 
all tithebolders, and the Clergy in parti- 
cular, and impolitic in its direct ten- 
dency to disturb all landed property in 
general, may they, in conjunction with 
all those who wish to enjoy, under the 
protection of our excellent Constitution 
in Church and State, their paternal for- 
tunes, or the fruits of their industry, 
and to deliver them down to their chil- 
dren’s children, be earnestly excited to 
declare, both in and out of Parliament, 
in one united, truly wise, just, and im- 
pressive voice, Wolumus Leges Anglia 
mutari !"" 


And thus his very able Coadjutor, 
Mr. Clark, concentrates the substance 
of his own arguments: 


“ Ist. That tithe-free lands do not af- 
fect the improvement or increase of 
arable farms. 

** Qdly. That all lands are tithe-free 3 
directly (by agreement with his land- 
lord) quoad the farmer, and, of course, 
definitively, quoad the public. Therefore, 

** 3diy. That tithe is not ‘ one of the 
greatest obstacles to the improvement 
and increase of arable farms.’ 

** Or, another course of deduction 
may be taken, by assuming, 

* ist. That increasing demand is the 
grand and absolute regulator of the 
‘ improvement and increase of arable 
farms.’ 

** Odly. That demand is not influ- 
enced by tithe. Therefore, 

“ 3dly, That tithe is not only not 
* the greatest obstacle to the improve- 
ment and inerease of arable farms ;’ 
but that it is no obstacJe at all, 

“Till the preceding deductions and 
conclusions shal] be fairly controverted, 
it would be useless * to travel out of our 
present record,’.for the purpose of ad- 
verting to the disputes that often arise 
betwixt tithe-owners and tithe-payers, 
or to any other minor considerations. 
They are (however greatly to he lament- 
ed) most clearly foreign to the present 





* Critical Review, vol. XM p. 323. 
question 
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question (whieh should always and dis- 
tinctly be kept in mind), whether tithes 
do, or do not, affect the increase or de- 
crease of arable farms, and the conse- 
quent rise or fall in the price of their 
produce. Before he concludes, the Au- 
thor wishes to state that the leading ob- 
ject of this Essay in defence of tithes, so 
far as the existing order of things and 
the welfare of society are involved there- 
in, has been to convince the uninformed 
and dissatisfied of their mistakes and 
unreasonableness ; from the idea that 
much may be thus gained towards quiet- 
ing the minds of men, and promoting 
the comfort and peace of society ; as 
well as by shewing that what is com- 
plained of, and resisted with so much 
acrimony, is, instead of being injurious, 
most clearly the reverse. The Author 
has also been anxious to contribute his 
mite towards an elucidation of the pre- 
ceding subject, from a firm impression 
on bis mind, that, whenever an influence 
and a power shall be collected, equal to 
the enforcing an extinction of tithes, 
the extinction of the remaining rights in 
land and other property will soon follow, 
accompanied by all the horrors of 
anarcby, civil war, and revolution. 
These evils every good and rational man 
will equally deprecate, and struggle to 
prevent, by endeavouring to remove 
those prejudices and popular errors that 
‘have been too often and too successfully 
resorted to by the ignorant, as well as 
by artful agitators, and factious dema- 
gogues.” 


29 The Shades of Waterloo! a Vision, 
in Verse. By M. Young. 8vo. pp. 
144. Simpkin and Marshall. 


COEVAL with the History of our 
Country will be the celebrity of the 
Field of Waterloo; nor will it be the 
fault of our Poets if that heroic day is 
net * recorded in deathless Song.” 

The Writer now before us seeins 
aware that the task is arduous. 

“© Can ye—Mourners of the Brave— 

“ Forgive the Muse, who roams the 
flowery mead, 

Where Scott, where Campbell, and 
where Byron lead ? (forgive, 

Friends of the Brave! can ve the strain 

That fain would bid hervic actions 
live ?— 

But they shall live in never-dying lays, 

The glorious theme of universal praise. 

Their peerless Fame immortally shall 
shine, {mine!” 

And smile contempt on rhapsodies like 


*¢ Ye brave survivors of that dreadful day 
Caa fitly judge Presumption’s daring lay: 


[Feb. 


Where every glorious star eould not 
adorn — [seorn ! 
My labour’s vain—ye smile with killing 
And shall I turn to Criticks for applause, 
And court their favour in a worthless 
cause ?— [their nod— 
Hence! be the thought that cringes to 
All human glory leads astray from God ! 
Know then, bold Censors, ere ye spread 
your wings — [springs. 
All human praise from interest chiefly 
Gan bireling wits immortalize a clown ? 
Criticks may raise, but not confer re- 
nown. 
And let your censures be unjustly given, 
Misfortunes here but bind us more to 
Heaven, 
¥ * + * 
“ Then scourge, ye Criticks! while your 
interests clash, 
And party-feeling stimulates your lash. 
Heedless I pause—while selfishness com- 
mends — [friends !” 
But glow with gratitude to manly 

We shall not wound the Author's 
sensibility with severe remarks; but, 
by some extracts from the Poem, it 
shall speak for itself. 

The position of the hostile armies 
is depicted by a simile not unaptly 
chosen. The whole process of the 
battle is described: not @ British re- 
giment is unsung; nor a Hero slaia 
or wounded is omitted. 

The effect which this important 
Victory will have ou future Herves 
is thus predicted : 

“Send but the drum of Waterloo, 

The banners of the brave ! 

O'er Albion's plains to freedom true— 
O’er Caledonja’s mountains blue— 
Hibernia’s vales in beauty new — 

And rushing with the Glaive! 

Would young and old burst ou thy view, 
And warm the stirring strains pursue, 

Their native land to save ! 

Beauty would bless with sweet adieu, 

And bid them well bebave ! " 

O! they would fight most gloriously, 
And live on earth victoriously, 

Or perish in the grave!” 

“* Yes! they would fight in battle’s 
flame, (tame! 

Like those whom France can never 

O! they would burn in Freedom’s cause, 

Like him who now the wild sword 
draws — 

Surrounded by the Gauls! 

His mighty arm's devouring sweep 
Sends horse and horsemen both to sleep— 
While fresh assailants pouring keep, 

But nought his soul appals! 

Again, he bids their ardour weep, 
As each expiring falls! 
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His mettled charger plunges deep — 
And Frenchmen curse his paw ! 
He sinks beneath infuriate foes — 
Aud now-his Master’s bosom flows— 
But standing bravely deals his blows, 
Where mercy hath no law! 
Circling they gash with sabres keen — 
But mark the Briton’s dauntless mien— 
His arm's last sweep shows what hath 
been! 
And as they heedless tumble in, 
Like Sampson in his final scene, 
Falls most heroic Shaw ! 
Yes! they would rival, not excel, 
The truly brave who nobly fell. 
There Griffiths decks the humbled heap, 
Where Sherwood’s courage sinks in sleep. 
And Holmes, in Erin's fiery band, 
Resigns the laurel of command. 
Here Heyland proves to Englishmen, 
That Heroes never die in vain, 
And oh! Fitzgerald’s soul of fire, 
Makes hopeless Envy snatch the lyre! 
While Ferrier’s sword, in thunder drawn, 
Bursts like the morniag’s blushing 
dawn ! 
And Lind, in gallantry’s career, 
Makes fves in admiration cheer! 
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Triumphant Currie’s flame, bebold, 
Droops like the Sun tn waves of gold! 
And Gordou’s battle-glowing eye 

Melts in devotion’s holy tie — 

While death demanding glory’s crown— 
He steps in haste and gives his own! 
Delancy! bravest of the brave, 

Smiles on the battle in his grave! 

Lov'’d Hamilton’s heroic fame 

Soars to the glory whence it came! 

Aud who would grace the rolls of praise, 
Like him must lead the Scottish Greys! 
What Worthies die without a name :— 
Their fame is full where worth is fame! 


And dost thou heave affection’s sigh 
Lamenting heroes born to die! 
Wake from thy dreams to woman 
dear! 
And wipe that sympathizing tear. 
’Tis not the dead alone must claim 
The tribute of applause : 
But they whom battle’s dangers maim, 
Pursuing still the glorious game, 
Till weakness bid them pause !” 
The wounded Officers are then enu- 


merated with the minute exactoess 
of a Gazelte in thyme. 
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Cambridge. The subject of the Eng- 
lish Poem for the Chancellor's third 
gold medal for the preseut year, is 
** Jerusalem.” 

Erratum, p. 60.— The subject af Sir 
W. Browne’s Greek Ode is, Ta sarra, 
Sew Sri naka Alay. 

The Second Number of the improved 
Edition of Sternens’ Greek Thesaurus 
is published, which had been delayed a 
considerable time by a treaty with Pro- 
fessor Scheefer of Leipsic, for his valu- 
able MSS. which the Editors bave at 
length procured. The first two Num- 
bers contain about 2000 words omitted 
by Stepbens. 


Nearly ready for Publication. 

Five Plates drawn and engraved by the 
late Josern HALFreNNy, two of them 
illustrative of Lastingham Church, two 
of Skelton Church, and one of Tickhill 
Charch; all co. York. 

The first Number of a set of Engrav- 
ings (to be completed in three Num- 
bers) of the Altar-tombs, Effigies, and 
Monuments found within the County of 
Northampton, from the drawings of Mr. 
Hyetr ; dedicated by permission to the 
Duchess of Buccleuch. 

Part II. of the History and Antiquities 
ef Westminster Abbey, by E. W. Bray- 
Lay; with Engravings from Drawings 
by J. P. Near. 

‘The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of 


Campbell's ** Lives of the Admirals,’’ 
which complete the work. 

Mewoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Rev. Craupius Bucnanan, D. D. 
By the Rev. Hucu Pearson, M. A, of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 

The Third, and concluding, Volume 
of the Mineral, Agricultural, and Sta- 
tistical Report to the Board of Agricul 
ture, on Derbyshire (which completes 
the entire set of the English County Re- 
ports) by Mr. Farry, sen, 

The copious Greek Grammar of Avu- 
Gcustus Matrutia, translated into Eng- 
lish from the German by the late Rev. 
E. V. Bromrietp, M.A. 

Part the First of Pompeiana; being 
Observations on the Topography, Edi- 
fices, aud Ornaments of Pompeii ; with 
six engravings from drawings made on 
the spot by Sir W. Gext and J. P. Gan- 
py, Esq. 

Mr. Ackermayn has published the 
First Part of The Costume of the Nether- 
lands : to be completed in three month- 
ly Parts, each containing ten coloured 
engravings, with descriptions in Eng- 
lish and French, 

Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary. By Dr. Ricnarp Bricus, 

Capt. Beaurort’s Description of the 
Remains of Antiquity on the Coasts 
of Asia Minor. 

A Journey through Asia Minor, Ar 
menia, and Koordistan, in 18!3 agd 14; 
with 
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with Remarks on the Marches of Alex- 
ander, and the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand. By Joun Macponacp Kenneir. 

The Basis of National Welfare, con- 
sidered in reference chiefly to the Pros- 
perity of Britain, and the Safety of the 
Church of England, with an examina- 
tion of the Parliamentary Reports, on 
Education, the Police, the Population of 
Parishes, and the capacity of Churches 
and Chapels ; in a Second Letter to the 
Earl of Liverpool, by the Rev. Ricuagp 
Yares, B. D. 

A Course of Lectures on the Church 
Catechism for every Sunday in the year. 
By the Rev. Sir Abam GorDon. 

Mr. AtLen’s Translation of Dr. Out- 
Rram’s valuable Dissertations onSacrifices. 

An Examination of the Prophecies, 
with a view to ascertain the probable 
issue of the recent restoration of the Old 
Dynasties; of the revival of Popery; 
and of the present mental ferment in 
Europe, &c. By the Rev. Mr, Bicheno. 

A Reply to a Letter from a Rector to 
his Curate, on the subject of the Bible 
Society, by a Deacon of the Church of 
England. 

A Translation, from the French, of 
TuHENARD'S Treatise on the general prin- 
ciples of Chemical Analysis, with plates 
and copious additions, comprising the 
useful tables, &c. given in the Author's 
elementary treatise on Chemistry. 

The House of Mourning, a Poem; 
with some smaller Pieces. By Jonn 
Scott, Author of a Visit to Paris, &c. 

Boarding School Correspondence ; or 
a Series of Letters between a Mother 
and her Daughter at School: the joint 
production of Mrs. ‘Tayior, Author of 
© Maternal Solicitude,”” &c. and Miss 
Taytor, Author of * Display,” &c. 

An Historica! Account of the Rise 
and Progress of Short-hand; by James 
Henry Lewis. Extracted from Lectures 
delivered by the Author, comprehending 
an examination of tie various Systems, 
down to the present time, &c, &c. 

Preparing for Publication : 

Sir James MackinTosu is diligently 
proceeding with his History of Great 
Britain, from the Revolution in 1688 to 
the French Revolution in 1789. He re- 
quests access to any collections which 
may contribute towards an authentic 
history, in the manner and on the condi- 
tion swhich the possessors may think fit 
to prescribe. 

Outlines of Geology ; being the sub- 
Stance of a Course of Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By Mr. Professor Branve. 

Idwal, the Narrative of Brito, and the 
Hostage, detached portions of an Epic 
Poem; with a Poem in Greek Hexame- 
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ters. By Mr. Bayiey, formerly of Mer- 
ton College. 

The following Works in the depart- 
ment of the Law are in preparation: a 
Supplement to the Reports in Chan- 
cery of Rosert Vesey, sen.;° by Ro- 
BeEkT Berr. — A Treatise on the Law of 
Dower, by J. J. Panx.—The Practice of 
the Quarter Sessions, by H. N. Tomims, 
—A Treatise of Estates; also an edi- 
tion of Sheppard’s Precedent of Preee- 
dents, and Sheppard’s Touchstone of 
Common Assurances, with notes, by 
RicuarD Preston. —A Treatise on the 
Law of Extents, by GeorGe Prick. — 
A Treatise on the Office of Receiver ; 
also a Treatise on Injunctions, by Wit- 
LIAM HasLewoon. 

Mr. HuGH Mureay is preparing for 
the press the late Dr. Leypen’s Histo- 
rical Account of Discoveries and Tra- 
vels in Airica, enlarged and continued, 
together with a view of the present state 
of that Continent. ; 

Mr. ANDREW Hokn has.long been en- 
gaged upon “ Itlastrations of the Mosaic 
Cosmogony and Neah’s Deluge.” 

An Essay entitled, Vice Triumphant ; 
the remedy proposed easy and effectual; 
with the statement of a New. Hypothesis 
to explain Accountableness, or future re- 
sponsibility for conduct, universally ad- 
mitted to be the only adequate basis of 
Morals. The Work will conclude with 
a particular address to the Young, whe 
have just entered, or who may be about 
to enter, upon active life. By Mr. 
SAMUEL SPURRELL. 

The doubt expressed in our last, p. 61, 
as to the genuineness of the work, en- 
titled, “* Apicius Redivivus,’’ or the 
Cook’s Oracie, &c. is without cause ; 
and we may probably in a future Num- 
ber give some account of the Publieation, 

A new Literary Paper, upon a plan 
hitherto unattempted in this country, 
has been commenced, devoted solely to 
literary purposes, foreign as well as do- 
mestic, Entitled‘ The Literary Gazette.” 

Joun Carter, F.A.S. Architect, bas 
begun to submit to the inspection of 
Gentlemen partial to Antiquities, some 
particular Drawings respecting such ob- 
jects, as the late Tapestry in Painted 
Chamber, Westminster ; Tapestry in St. 
Mary Hall, Coventry, &c. &c: 

The late controversy in Edinborgh 
respecting the new Jioctrine of » the 
Brain has produced from Dr. Spurz- 
HEIM a Reply tu his British Adversaries ; 
in which he bas given a sort of com- 
pendium of his peculiar doctrine, and 
answered objections. 

The valuable Library of Henry Hore, 
Esq. will shortly come under the bam- 
mer of Mr, Saunders, 
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We have received several excellent 
and interesting Printed Reports from a 
variety of Parochial Committees fur re- 
lieving the distresses of the Poor, each 
of them more peculiarly adapted to local 
circumstances ; and are sorry we cannot 
find reom for inserting them ; but they 
would fill an ample volume. 

We heartily thank G. T.—A Memoir 
of his and our late worthy Fricud is pre- 
paring; and we shall be much obliged 
by the communications he kindly offers. 

We are really obliged to Amicus for 
his well-intentioned hints. 

H. M. will find a satisfactory account 
of Miles Coverdale in Chaimers’s ** Biv- 
graphical Dictionary.” 

A Constant Reaver will find in our 
next Number what he has expressed a 
desire to see. 

PERAMBULATOR’S Narrative is not 
very interesting. 

SUFFOLCIENSIS, in answer to two of 
the queries of Carapoc, in last volume, 
p- 487, says, Mr. Edw. Capell was buried 
at Fornham All Saints, Suffolk ; as was 
his sister, Anne Lofft; and his brother 
Robert, who held that Reetory. But 
they have no Epitaph.—No trace of Mr. 
Nicholas Bound can be recovered at Nor- 
ton; though the Church and the Register 
there have been obligingly examined. 

Mr. Ormerov will be particularly 
obliged to any Of our Correspondents, 
who may be possessed of impressions of 
the Seals ef Hucu I. or Ricuarp, Ears 
of GuesTeR, or of authentic copies of 
impressions, if they will favour him, 
through the medium of our Printers, with 
the loan of the same, to be engraved in 
the series of Seals of the Norman Earls 
in the ** History of Cheshire ."’ 

T. B. was surprised to find it supposed 
in our Jast volume, p. 527, that Buona- 
parte’s inquiry respecting the Johnso- 
nians, was “ merely the blunder of a 
Foreigner fur Jansenists.” That a sect 
of Christians so called, be observes, ex- 
ists, is well known; and a particular 
account of them may be seen in Mr. 
Evans's ** Sketch of the Denominations 
of Christians.” That they are “ a very 
active sect in Scotland be has not beard; 
but probably the Exile of St. Helena has 
been better informed of the various sects 
and parties in Great Britain, as well as 
of other circumstances, than those re- 
siding in our bappy land, and who are 
too apt to speak contemptibly of this 
fallen Hero.” 

Q. communicates the following cor- 
rection and addition, for p. 501, of our 
last Volume.— Won Francisco Perez 
Bayer was not only Doctor, but also 
Archdeacon of Valentia, and Canon and 
Treasurer of Toledo, At. Valentia, in 





1781, he published a 4to volume, De 


Nuiis Hebreo-Samaritanis,” as fine a 
specimen of P rinting as the Sallust, and 
the Engravings of Coins remarkably weil 
executed ; but these are trifling reecom- 
mendations, in comparison of the merit 
of this learned and very curious Work. 

A Friend To AccURACY observes, that 
some doubts have been started with re- 
spect to the correctness of the account 
given of Earl Beauchamp’s political con- 
dact while a Commoner ; (see last Vo- 
lume, p. 381,b.) He was elevated to 
the Peerage during the Grenville and 
Fox Administration in 1606, with Lord 
Crewe, &c. 

An Inouirer, who, on perusing Dag- 
dale’s Warwickshire, observed under 
Henley a custom mentioned of a quan- 
tity of plate being let out by the Chapel- 
wardens to the poor at weddings, &c. 
has been able to find no notice of it in 
any subsequent book, nor any tradition 
respecting it. Information on that seb- 
ject, or any relating to Henley and the 
neighbourhoud, will be highly acceps- 
able to bim. 

A TRAVELLER requests authentic in- 
formation respecting a quantity of large 
stones at Long Compton, in Warwick- 
shire, or in or about the confines thereof. 

A.C. R. asks, who were meant by 
Dive and Denshire in the Poem printed 
in our fast Volume, p. 497, and also 
apy particulars concerning them, 

W. F. says, be has Intely met with a 
book which be considers a great literary 
rarity, and supposes to be the first Eng- 
lish Translation from Theocritus. There 
is no account of it ia Ritson, Dibdin, 
the “ Theatrum Poetarum,” or Wood's 
* Athene.”’ He wishes for information re- 
specting the Author. It is thus entitied: 

Sixe Idillia, 
That is 
Sixe small or petty Poems 
or Aiglogues chosen out of the 
right famous Sicilian Poet 
Theocritus, and translated 
into English Verse, 
Dum defuat annus. 
Printed 
at Oxford, by Joseph Barns, 
1588. 

Nauticws, who observes that in the 
introduction to Sir J. Narborougb’s Voy- 
age to the Straights of Magellan, men- 
tion is made of Sir Thomas Button, that 
worthy seaman, said to be a servant of 
Prince tHenry’s; and that in I¢11, he 
made considerable discoveries contiguous 
to Hudson's Bay ; says, “‘ A tradition ex- 
ists among his descendants, that he 
served in Queen Elizabeth's fleet at the 
petiod of the Spanish Armada;” and is 
desirous of ascertaining that point. 
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A SONG 
To the River Avon, 
By Enowarv Hovsct, Lord Tuvaow. 
mpuou soft-flowing Avon, I call thee di- 
vine, [recliue: 
And often ia thought on thy green banks 
Thy wave ripples near me, thy cool ze- 
phyrs play, 
And of Shakspeare | dream, all entrance’d 
by bis lay, River Avon. 
The Nine Muses haunt thee, and sing on 
thy shore, more: 
And ever shall haunt thee, ’till Time be no 
The Graces will never away froma thy 
marge ; 
Forsaking Olympus, they daace here at 
large, River Avon, 
The Nymphs of the Forest stray down to 
thy brink, [ Poet to think : 
And the brimm'd fountain- Maids, of thy 
Nay, Ocvan’s fair daugbters wili wander 
to thee, 
The birth-place aad tomb ofthy Shakspeare 
to see, liver Avoa, 
Pan walks through thy meads, aud bis Sa- 
tyrs heredance, [sionate glance; 
But the Nymphs fly away from his pas- 
The shepherds oft hear him, thy willows 
beside, 
Wher Hesper is beaming with love ou iby 
tide, River Avon, 
Nay, Proteus forsaking his dolphin-tagl’d 
herd, 
Not seldom from under thy water is heard: 
The cattle, by whom thy blithe meadows 
are shorn, 
Start away in amaze at that sea-toned 
horn, River Avon. 
Then smooth be thy waters, thy willows 
be green, [of our Scene ; 
For Shakspeare here sluimbers, the king 
And thy mould softly pillow his dear 
loved head, 
Whereon the bright blessing of Heaven be 
shed, River Avon. 
For his heart was as gentle, as keen was 
his wit, [never forget, 
And one line, which he breath’d, we can 
While the fountains shall flow to the pearl- 
breeding mai, 
We never shall look on his likeness again, 
River Avon. 
The utmost I ask, is to dwell on thy 
shore — [head shall be hoar, 
When my sight shall grow dim, and my 
The page of life clos’d, lay me down by 
his side, 
Beneath the fresh turf, which is wash’d 
by thy tide, River Avon. 
For there, I persuade me, true peace may 
be found: [low’d ground ; 
Where Shakspeare reposes, ’tis all hal- 
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Neo spirit there wanders, er thing that’s 
unblest, 

But the fay haunted moon. sweetly shiees 
ou his rest, River Avon. 


And there thou dost murmur, and linger 
with love, (dow and grove; 

And feed’st with thy fountains each mea- 

Of Meles, of Miucius, * we now think not 
more; 

All the Muses for ever shal! dance on 
thy shore, Rtver Avon, 


While pale lilies shall droop o’er the imag- 

ing wave, [ing stave, 
And the cuckoo shall utter the same mock- 
While the mghtingale chant, the coy angel 


of Spring, 
He of Poets, aud thou of all Rivers art* 
King, River Avon, 


Then take thou these flowers, fresh pluck’d 

from thy meads, [native reeds : 
And my musick I beeathe through thy own 
Thou mayst find maay Poets more learmed 


than me, 
But never a Puet more fai'hfui to thee, 
River Aro. 
January 1817, 
ODE, 


On the Marricge of Uxoroin, Prince of 
Saxe Cosours, with the Princess Cuar- 
LOTTE of Wares. on the 2d of May 1816, 

In Emilation of Axacneon’s 63d Ode. 

(CoM E, let us celevrate, with joy, 

Sweet Affection’s power and praise ; 

In verse our willing tongues employ ; 

In songs our cheerful voices raise: 

Britain’s Hope inspires the lay, 
’Tis young Charlotte’s wedding-day ! 


As, ’mnid fabled Gods above, 
Beauty ranR’d as Love’s bright Queen, 
Beaaty still inspires Love, 
Still to soften hearts 's seen ; 
And stil! to fond Desire gives birth, 
Which rules the fiercest sons of earth, 


And, as Hymen’s torch of fire 
Deathless burnt within his fane, 
Marriage still prolongs Desire, 
Love preserves through life’s short reign ; 
And (as the Phoenix dies in flame) 
Lives, by succession, like the same, 


Cuorus. 

Charming beauty, fond Desire, 
Faithful Marriage, then inspire 
@ur fervent wishes, praises, prayers, 
In sweetest songs with softest airs ; 

For the comely Leopold 
Charms the hope of Britons bold ! 


—_— ae 





* The two Rivers, on whose banks 
Homer and Virgil were bora, 


Leopold, 

















Teopold, by Beauty lov'd, 
Chosen Swain of Britain’s Heir, 
Look upon the Nymph belov’d, 
Note her captivating air ; 
* Lovely Charlotte” sits beside thee, 
“* Take the good the gods provide thee.” 


Mark her rounding figare well, 

The life that doth her steps adorn, 

Her dignity, that magic spell 

*Gainst iasult, — courtesy, ’gainst scorn ; 
Her rip’ning bosom, blooming cheek, 
Her soft blue eyes, which brightly speak, 


Happy Prince! behold, with pride, 
la viegin-innocence array’d, 
The Princess who, to be thy Bride, 
Unheeding Kings, for thee hath stay’d: 
The Princess Britons fondly own, 
Who'd freeiy share with thee a throne, 
Cho.: Charming Beauty, fond Desire, 
Paithful Marriage, now inspire 
Our fervent wishes, praises, pray’rs, 
In sweetest sougs with softest airs ; 
May the comely Leopold 
Wed the Hope of Britons bold! 
Prince, observe the willing bird; 
Take thy aim, and be alert ; 
Seize the partridge at the word, 
Lest thy snariog she avert ; 
Seize, and clip the captive’s wings, 
Whilst consentingly she sings. 
He yields: the solemn rites are o'er ; 
Aud peals of joy the country fill ; 
Enchanted bi:ds to Heaven soar, 
And tune their pipes in merry trill : 
-Pav’ring wishes fill each breast ; 
Hope in ev'ry eye’s exprest. 
Cho,: Charming Beauty, fond Desire, 
Faithful Marriage, theo inspire 
Our fervent wishes, praises, pray’rs, 
In sweetest songs with softest airs ; 
For the comely Leopold 
Weds the Hope of Britons bold! 
The rose of choicest flow’rs is Queen ; 
Charlotte of choicest Queens, the rose ; 
For manly form, engaging mien, 
What Priuce can Leopold oppose ? 
Just such till youth’s bright bour-glass 
veer'd, 
@ur gallant Regent Prince appear’d. 
Charlotte’s Husband now approv’d, 
Prince, behold thy lovely Bride ; 
Ne’er to cold neglect be mov'd ; 
Ever keep her to thy side: 
So shalt thou always be as gay 
As how upon thy nuptial day. 
And thou, fair Charlotte, never try 
To rule thy Husband, but obey ; 
Nor e’er into his secrets pry, 
Suspectingly ; keep doubt away: 
Frown not; but still with smiles allure, 
And love shall all through life endure. 
Cho.: Charming Beauty, fond Desire, 
Faithful Marriage, still inspire 
Our fervent wishes, praises, pray're, 
In sweetest songs with softest airs; 
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For Charlotte and for Leopold, 
Wedded Hope of Britons bold! 
A mighty Nation’s bliss depends 
On your auspicious lives; 
With your divided love it euds, 
With your kind anion thrives : 
Thea strive at all times, by domestic 
peace, [cease. 
To make foul discord through the Nation 
See! the happy couple deign 
With pleasure to reply ; 
They smile approval of the strain, 
And promise to comply : 
And, as the way young blithesome Sol 
doth shew, go! 
To shady groves and verdant bow’rs they 
Sunshine of life! the rays of Youth 
Encircle aow their cheerfal brows ; 
Long, on the couch of love and trath, 
May they with happiness carouse : 
And may the Cypress-shade in Age, 
la happy Age deferr’d, their careless 
hours engage! * 
Cho.: Charming Beauty, fond Desire, 
Faithful Marriage, e’er inspire 
Oar fervent wishes, praises, pray’rs, 
In sweetest songs with softest airs, 
For Charlotte and for Leopold, 
Wedded Hope of Britons bold ! 
R. S. W. 





Agricolam laudat — 
Sub galli cantum consultor ubi ostia pulsat. 
LUCKLEss is he whom hard Fates urge 
on 
To practise as a Country Surgeon, 
To drag a heavy galling chain, 
The slave of all for paltry gain. 
To ride, regardless of all weather, 
Through frost and snow and hail together, 
Tv smile and bow when sick and tired, 
Cousidered as a servant hired. 
At ev’ry quarter of the compass 
A surly patient makes a rumpas 
Because he is not seen the first 
(For each man thinks his case the worst.) 
And oft at two points diametrie 
Call’d to a business obstetric. 
There lies a man with broken limb, 
A lady here with nervous whim, 
Who, at the acme of her fever, 
Calls him a savage if he leave her. 
For days and nights in some lone cottage, 
Gondemn'd to live on crusts and pottage, 
To kick his heels and spin his brains, 
Waiting forsooth for labour-pains ; 
And, that job over, happy he 
If he squeeze out a guinea fee, 
Then worn like culprit on the wheel 
He sits him down to hasty meal ; 
He sits, when lo! a patient comes 
With rotten tooth and putrid gums : 





* Var. Lect. nearer to Anacreon. 
And may the Cypress still for them ine 
crease [cease® 
Withia the garden, till their lives shalt 
The 
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The doctor takes bis dentist tools, 

Fixes the screw, and tugs and pulls, 

His dinner cofd, his hands this mess in 

All for a shilling or a blessing. 

Now comes the night, wih toil opprest 

He seeks his bed in hope of rest ; 

Vain hope, his slumbers are no more, 

Land sounds the knocker at the door, 

A farmer’s wife, at ten miles distance, 

Groaniog calls out for his assistance ; 

Fretting and funsing iv the dark 

He in the tinder strikes a spark, 

And as he yawning heaves his breeches, 

Eavies his neighboar blest with riches. 
Quis? 





Mr. Uraan, Feb.1. 
DOUBT vet, from the favourable sen- 
sations with which I have perused the 
following Ode, written by one of my 
friends, that it will prove acceptable to 
the Readers of your excellent Miscellany. 
It is the composition of a young man, 
whose age may in a degree apologize for 
some inaccuracy of performance, which 
the severe impartiality of criticism might 
otherwise condemn as unpardonable. 
Yours, &c. Natuayn. Grawscer, M.D. 
ODE TO MEMORY. 
Nec me meminisse pigebit, Exisx:! 
Aeneid. L. v. 
Lt Fancy weave in lofty song 
The charm of Hope's illusive tongue, 
Invite the youthful heagt to stray 
In dreams which lure but to be'ray ; 
To climes unknown celestial graces yield, 
Th’ Elysian vale, and flowerc-cnameil'd 
field ; 
Hear vernal warblers sing in ev'ry grove, 
In ev'ry eye behold the light of love. 
Should folly prompt those scenes tohead, 
Ev'n now the fairy guide is fled: 
Lo! nought salutes the aching eye, 
But beetling crags, a sunless sky, 
Vales where the midnight tyger prowls, 
And hills where endless winter scowls, 
Syreu! these boons are thine, and this 
thy sway, [sure’s swift decay. 
Fraught with remorse’s pang io plea- 
Bat hail! thou source of pensive joy, 
Which future ills can ne’er alloy ; 
Sister of her whose mask arrays 
Life’s distant woes in glory’s blaze ; 
Memory ! beneath thy all-reviving hand, 
Dear, long-lost joys in vivid tustre stand. 
Parent of thought, and nurse of ew’ry grace 
That Genius culls from Nature’s varied 
face, 
To thee the plastic powers belong 
Of wisdom’s voice and Poet’s song ; 
For thee the trophied warrior bleeds, 
To thee confides bis flaunting deeds ; 
For thee the Bard lifts high the lay, 
And sighs from thee to grasp his bay, 
Without whose genial aid, the task how 
vain ! [heav’aly strain ? 
For what would then reward thé sword, or 


Yet fairer, softer sweets he thine, 
Than woo ti’ aspiring soul to shine ; 
Far other wreaths thy brow adorn, 
Than Autumn's fru:ts on April's mora, 
When age’s wintry eve is cloth’d in gloom, 
*Jis thine to*wake the flowret into bloom; 
In hearts no ray of future hope cap warm, 
Tu breathe ev’n there a Momentary charm. 
See, at thy beck, that sunny smile 
The moody lip by fits beguile ; 
See, o’er the furrow’d cheek there plays 
A beam that shone in childbood’s days. 
Now Fancy paints in spotless vest 
Those fauliless hours of peace and rest, 
With rapture dwells on ev’ry fading hue, 
And sighs to ev’ry patted joy a long adieu. 
The cynic heart, who loves to dvell 
In shady grot, or cloister’d cell, 
At evening’s close, and ltife’s decline, 
Pours grateful incense o'er thy -shrioe. 
Has mad Ambition spur’d his soul to 
fame? [shame ? 
Has lawless Love consign’d his days to 
Has Misery taught his vagrant feet to 
roam, 
Aud find a sabbath io the lion’s home ? 
Enchantress! wave thy magic wand: 
A thousand forms around hin stand: 
Lo ! there the gorgeous domes ascend ; 
Here deck’d in smiles his bosom’s friend, 
And she, when love and life were new, 
Who gave time’s sky its purest bloe, 
Revive in thought the pleasures of the 
past, [fair to last. 
Scarce whisp’ring in his ear such bliss too 


Rise, Heloise, from thy downy sleep, 
But rise not now to think and weep, 
Declare how o’er thy raptur’d soul 
The bovely visions wont to roll ; 
How oft amid the coorent’s lonely aisle, 
Thou saw’st reveal’d Idalian beauties 
smile; 
How oft, as toll’d the curfew’s fitfal knell, 
Thy Abelard has sigh’d his last farewell. 
El-fated Maid ! ’twas thine to feel 
From Memory’s hand, remorse’s steel. 
Did thoughis of past delight employ 
Thy heart in dreams of faithless joy, 
Repentance hurried in the rear; 
To claim a tributary tear; 
O’er each fond theme thy fancy lov’d to 
trace, [on ev’ry grace. 
Dark lour’d the cload of guilt, and frown’d 


Hark! on the pinions of the gale 

Is heard the Maniac’s frenzied wail; 

As reason flits her few’rish brain, 

She tarns to youthful joys again ; 
Views in the cheerless sorrows of her lot, 
Gay, lucid scenes by reason’s slaves for- 


got, 
An haiis the form ador’d, as if was seen 
In storms, the rosy mo:a that once has 
beeu. 
Oh! she can tell, howe’er deprest, 
Tiat pleasures past still proffer zest; 
Can still th’ harmonious concord own, 
Though reason’s string has Jost its tone; 
Gay 


























Gay Fancy hers, that spurns controul, 
And Love, the minstrel of the soul! 
Then, Memory, hail! by whose creative 
power, [Affliction’s hour. 
Is nerv’d the Patriot’s arm, and sooth'd 


When Cynthia mounts ber silv’ry car, 
And Venous lights the Western star; 
When Fancy soars to bigher spheres, 
“Then welcome Memory’s balmy tears ! 

When the pale mooubeam gilds the silent 

sea, 

Then, Laura, then my spirit flies to thee ; 

With thee I seem o’er wonted haunts to 

rove, 

Or list unseen to tales of hapless love. 
When Evening comes in vermil dye, 
To tinge with mellow hand the sky, 
With thee I seek the lonely wood, 
Where tyrant vigils ne’er intrude ; 

If then perchance I frame a lay 
To scare ideal griefs away, 

Should fond Affection praise the artless 

song, 

How rolls the fervid tide with energy along! 


Sun of my life, whose matin beam 
Has ceas’d to warm its freezing stream, 
Be thine the mild, meridian ray, 
Whieh giads the frosty noon of May ; 
And when, at last, Death’s gloomy mid- 
night o’er, [more, 
That beam shall cloudless rise to set no 
That hallow’d form, and passion-speaking 
eye, 
Far lovelier glow in immortality ; 
Ye seraphs say, when thron’d above, 
(If ours that promis’d bliss to prove) 
Shall Memory then the song inspire, 
And strike with holier hand the lyre ; 

In Angels’ ears those joys pourtray, 
Which spirit breathe to lifeless clay ; 
And Reason, freed from Nature’s servile 

rein, {and of pain. 
Combine these dreamy hours of pleasure 
Stockton-on-Tees, Aug. 1816. P, J. 





LINES, 
Addressed to a Lady's Billet, A. D. 1785. 


LITLe Billet of the fair, 

Tell me when, and tell me where ; 
When Maria strikes the strings ; 
W here she sits, and where she sings ; 
Does she, with the Nightingale, 
Warble o’er the woodland vale, 
When darkness mantling o’er the dell, 
Suits her love-lorn ditty well ? 
Does she seek a livelier scene, 
Dappled meads, and pastures green, 
That their varied treasures bring, 
To deck the lovely lap of Spring, 
When the Sun illumes the sky, 
And the earth-bora vapours fly ? 
Little billet of the fair, 
Tell, ah! tell me when and where. 

D. Capangt. 


Gent. Mac, February, 1817. 
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LINES, 
Written on leaving Batu for Sipmoutu, 
in May 1815. 
ROM Lansdown’s airy heights I fly 
To mild Devonia’s summer seas, 
Beneath a renovating sky, 
Where Sidmouth courts the Southern 
breeze: 
Her’s is the daisy-dappled mead, 
Th’ embellish’d cot, the fairy scene ; 
The cliff with vest umbrageous spread ; 
And her’s the boundless view marine. 
Exhaling odours, laughing May 
Trips lightly o’er th’ embroidered vale ; 
Hev’s is the Hawthorn’s fragrant spray, 
The Cowslip, and the Primrose pale. 
Her’s is the Crowfoot’s yellow bloom, 
And her’s the musick of the grove ; 
And her’s the balmy gale’s perfume ; 
And her’s the genial breath of love. 
D. CaBanet. 





SONG, 
In imitation of a Song in Col. R. Love- 
tace’s ** Lucasta,” 1649; beginning 
“If to be absent were to be.” 
S4Y, Eloisa, lovely fair, 
Why cruel care 
Has stamp’d thy spotless brow 
So deep, that even now 
While others joyfully beguile 
The hours with revelry, thou scarce canst 
smile. 
While on the light fantastic toe 
They thoughtless go, 
Though in the mazy dance 
Thy footsteps too advance, 
A saint-like seriousness is spread 
Above those eyes, whence mirth seems 
ever fled. 
How blest were I, if that for me 
That sigh might be, 
Which marks the feeling soul, 

And mine the look, which stole 
Unconscious from those orbs of light, 
Whence dove-like mildness sheds its lustre 

bright ! 

But now dispel that holy gloom, 

And in its room 

Let joy this night be seen ; 

And let thy placid mien 

Euphrosyne’s bright livery wear, 

While “ mirth and musick sound the dirge 

of care,” Dec. 8, 1816. 


On the late Sir H. H. Bravrorp, K. C. B. 
Who died Dec. 17, 1816. 
(See vol. LXXXVI. ii. 626.) 

O framed to make all happy here, 

None but regret thy early bier, 
Their loss alone they mourn : 

Thy part, as soldier, son, and friend, 

So well discharg’d ; to bless thy end 
Faith brightens o’er the Urn. 


HISTOQ- 








HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


Procespincs in THe Fietn Session or tae Fiera Parviament ov THe Unites 
Kincpom or Great Britain and IreLann ; continued from p. 719. 


House or Lorps, Jun. 28. 
HE House resumed between three and 
four, when Viscount Exmouth and 
Lord Piudhoe were introduced. 

At half-past five Viscount Sidmouth inti- 
mated that he had a communication to 
make to their Lordships of the first im- 
portance, which rendered it necessary tha 
the bar should be cleared. ; 

Lord James Murray was then examined 
respecting the attack upon the Prince Re- 
gent; and an Address was voted to be 
presented to his Royal Highness. — (See 
it in p. 79.) 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
Speaker having read the Speech delivered 
that day from the Throne, Lord Vadletort 
moved the Address. His Lordship consi- 
dered that, although the late war had 
thrown considerable burthens on the peo- 
ple, yet we ought to be gratified that all 
the objects sought by it had been attained; 
nor ought we under the pressure of tem- 
porary adversity, to give ourselves up to 
despair. The expedition agaiast the Go- 
vernment of Algiers, whether regarded 
with respect to its motives or i's end, 
formed a subject of unmixed congratula- 
tion; nor was a renewal of aggression 
from that quarter to be apprehended, 
With respect to the wars in India, they 
had been forced upon us by a series of 
aggressions; but the Treaty with Nepaul, 
combined with the wise a:rangements of 
the Marquis of Hastings, promised to se- 
cure the future tranquillity of the Peuin- 
sula of India. He agreed that the House 
ought to enforce economy ; but it ought 
to be borne in mind that the weight and 
dignity of a powerful Government must be 
kept up; that this Government was the 
guardian of social order; that our Empire 
was wide, and our Colonies spread over 
the whole face of the Globe. He would 
enforce on their consideration, that no- 
thing was se expensive as weakness, no- 
thiug so prodigal as insecurity, (Hear, 
fear!) The House must be sensible that 
the Prince Regent was sincerely desirous 
of lessening the burthens of the people, 
and would adopt any plan consistent with 
public security and public faith, that the 
House might recommend, The deficiency 
of the revenue was no ground for depres- 
sion ; the present distress was but tem- 
porary,. occasioned by the transition from 
astate of war to a state of peace. The 
expenditure during the last year of the 
war, among the labouring classes of the 
comraunity, amounted to 130 millions; 


in the year after it was only 70 mitlions ; 
this joined to the great discharge of sol- 
diers and sailors, effected a diminution of 
employment at the very time when there 
was a greater demand for it than ever. A 
mischievous spirit had been diffused among 
the poorer classes for the worst purposes : 
they had been told that the remedy for al! 
their grievances would be Annual Parlia- 
ments ; but he trusted that the House had 
the wi!l and power to defeat every attempt 
to subvert the Constitution, which, in spite 
of clamour, was still unrivalled, and ac- 
knowledged to be the most perfect that 
had ever fallen to the lot of man. 

Mr. Dawson seconded the motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby moved the following 
Amendment : 

“ That we have seen with the deepest 
concern the continued embarrassments of 
our agriculture, manufactures, aud com- 
merce; the alarming deficiency of the re- 
venae, and the unexampled and increas- 
ing distresses of all classes of his Majesty’s 
faithful subjects. Of these facts he was 
sure no one could have any doubt. That 
we are willing to indulge the hope that 
these distresses may be found, in part, to 
have originated from circumstances of a 
temporary nature, and that some allevia- 
tion of them may be produced by the con- 
tinuance of peace; but that we should il} 
discharge our duty to his Royal Highness, 
and be guilty of countenancing a most 
dangerous delusion, were we to conceal 
from bim our opinion that the pressure 
that now weighs so heavily on the re- 
sources of the country, is much more ex- 
tensive in its operation, more severe in its 
effects, more deep and general in its 
causes, and more difficult to be removed, 
than that which has prevailed at the ter- 
mination of any former war. That we are 
firmly persuaded that the same exem- 
plary patience and fortitude with which 
all rauks have bitherto borne the diffical- 
ties under which they labour, will con- 
tinue to support them under such bur- 
thens as may be found indispensibly ne- 
cessary fo: the unavoidable exigencies of 
the public service; but that to maintain 
this disposition it is incumbent on this 
House, by a severe and vigilant, exercise 
of its powers, to prove to their fellow-sub- 
jects, that the sacrifices which it may be 
their painful duty to make, are strictly 
limited to the real necessities of the State, 
That wh.le we acknowledge the gracious 
dispositioas announced in his Royal High- 
ness's Speech from the throne, we cannot 
help expressing our regret that his Royal 

Highness 
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Highness should not have been sooner 
advised to adopt measures of the most 
rigid economy and retrenchment, particu- 
larly with respect to our military establish- 
ments ; that a prompt and effectual re- 
duction in this and every other branch of 
our expenditure, his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons most naturally look to as the 
first step to relieve the sufferings, and re- 
dress the grievances of which the people 
so justly complain, and that to enable 
themselves to assist his Royal Highness 
by their alvice in the perfurmance of a 
duty so imperiously called for by the 
present situation of the country, they will 
lose no time in instituting a strict inquiry 
into the state of the Nation.” 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst replied to Mr. 
Ponsonby. 

The Hon. Mr. Lambe said, our calami- 
ties were produced by the war, though 
their complete pressure was not felt till 
the arrival of peace; they were thus cou- 
nected with the peace in point of time, 
but they could not be traced to the peace 
as their cause. In this situation the great 
object for us to pursue was, not to propa- 
gate a delusion with respect to the cause 
of our distress, but \o take every means of 
alleviating it, or preventing its extension, 
by supporting and maiotaining public 
credit. He stated this opinion, not from 
any fear that the recommendations of 
those who attempted to justify a breach 
of national faith would be attended to, but 
from a firm conviction, that breaking faith 
with the national creditor would bring no 
relief to the people (hear, hear), or tend 
to remove, in any degree, the embarrass- 
ments of the country, On the contrary, 
he was convinced that such conduct on the 
part of the Legislature would aggravate 
and extend them. If we were to trust the 
dictates of experience, we had it in sup- 
port of this opinion, Some time ago the 
complaints against the laudholder were as 
loud as they now were against the fand- 
holder : these complaints were now heard 
Ro more, for there was no reason for thei. 
Rents had been reduced, the landed in- 
terest were straitened in their incomes, 
but who had benefited by the change? 
The distresses of the manufacturing and 
labouring classes, instead of being allevi- 
ated, had been increased; they had been 
deprived of employment by the reduced 
circumstances of those who employed 
them, and found no advantage iu the 
diminution of the income of those against 
whose wealth they clamoured. Any in- 
terference with the fuudbolder, he was 
convinced, would be productive of similar 
e instead of relieving our distress. 


Our situation shéuld be supported with 
that firmness and patience that could alle- 
viate every calamity, instead of leading 
us to attempt plans and expedients which 
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might aggravate temporary sufferings into 
irretrievable ruin, by destroying entirely 
public confidence and national credit. 
But how were we to support pubiic credit, 
if we did not resort to such expedients ? 
He would answer —by economy and re- 
trenchment. (Hear, hear!) Parliament, 
he hoped, was prepared for entering into 
economical reductions; Ministers, he 
hoped, were prepared for the task ; and the 
Country, he hoped, was likewise prepared, 
He said, he hoped the Country was pre- 
pared for it; for, although he meant no 
reflection agaiust any particular indivi- 
duals, be could not refrain from observing, 
those who now called for economy and 
retrenchment would be sorry that they 
were adopted. A strict and rigorous at- 
teation to economy, and reduction of all 
our establishments to the lowest possible 
scale, must be productive of evils to cer- 
tain individuals, and be was not disposed 
to under-rate their sufferings, but the na- 
tional good and the public security were 
paramount to all other considerations, 

Mr. C. Grant argued that the transition 
from war to peace was the cause of our 
present distresses, and added, tha: the scar- 
city of the present season would lead to 
increased cultivation the next, and con- 
tribute to raise Agriculture from its de- 
pressed state. 

The Hon. Member was proceeding, 
when he was interrupted by a message 
from the Lords, announcing the attack on 
the Regent, and desiring a conference. 
This was agreed to, and a Committee ap- 
pointed. 

Lord James Murray was then examin- 
ed, the questions being addressed w the 
Speaker, and by him to the witness. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
said, that ihe House, having heard from 
the mouth of the Noble Lord the particu- 
lars of this daring outrage on the person 
of the Prince Regent, would require, he 
presumed, no other reasons to induce 
them to adopt the Address whieh the 
Lords had communicated, especially when 
it was considered that this flagitious at- 
tempt took place while his Royai High- 
hess was returning from the exercise of his 
royal prerogative in opening the Session, 
He then moved, that the House do 
the Address of the House of Lords, which 
was agreed to unanimvuusly.—(See p. 79.) 

Hovse or Lorps, Jan. 29. 

Their Lordships, after going up with 
the Address to the Prince Regent, pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the Speech 
from the Throne. The Kari of Dartmouth 
moved the Address, which was seconded 
by the Ear! of Rothes. 

Earl Grey, at in. close of an argumenta- 
tive speech, moved an Amendment, simila) 
- tr 
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to that preposed by Mr. Ponsonby in the 
House of Commons. (See p. 162.) 

Earl Grosvenor, Lord St. John, and the 
Marquis Wellesley, supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Viscount Sidmouth, in his reply, stated, 
that the estimates of the year were formed 
on the strictest principles of economy. 

The Amendment was negatived without 
a division. 

On the Commons assembling this day, 
they went, preceded by the Speaker, to 
Carlton House, to present the Address, 
At five, the Members having returned, the 
House resumed. 

Lord Cochrane presented a Petition from 
Bristol, signed by 20,700 inhabitants, at- 
tributing the Nation’s misery to the enor- 
mous amount of taxation and debt, and 
praying for Parliamentary Reform. 

Messrs. Protheroe and Davis, the Mem- 
bers for Bristol, said they were certain 
the Petition did not speak the sentiments 
of their constituents, nor was the Meet- 
ing where it was agreed upon attended by 
one hundredth part of the population, 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 

Another Petition from Saddleworth, in 
Yorkshire, was presented by Lord Coch- 
rane; it was worded in very strong terms. 
Considerable discussion took place whe- 
ther this Petition should be rejected or not. 
Messrs. Brougham, Brand, W. Lamb, F. 
Douglas, and Sit HW’. Geary, spoke in fa- 
vour of its being received, but disclaim- 
ing at the same time any knowledge or 
concurrence with the Reformers out of 
doors, whose conduct they conceived would 
be prejudicial to that cause. 

Messrs. Canning, C. Wynn, B. Bathurst, 
and C. Grant, spoke for its rejection, as 
a libel on the House. On a division, the 
Petition was rejected, by 155 to 48. A 
third Petition from the town-bip of Leeds, 
in the parish of Ashton-under-Line, was 
read, and ordered to tie on the table, 
A fourth, from the town of Ashton-under- 
Line, was rejected, because the signa- 
tures were not written on the same sheet of 
paper which contained the Petition. 

The Adjourned Debate on the Address, 
was then resumed. 

Mr. Curwen said, that the Speech from 
the Throne was calculated to mislead the 
Country, and that no faith could be re- 
posed in the promise made by Ministers 
of economy and retrenchment. He then 
drew a gloomy picture of the’situation of 
the Country. 

Mr. Bankes reprehended the Amend- 
ment, and conceived that the Committee 
of Inquiry which Ministers proposed to 
institute, would make a faithful report, and 

satisfy public expectation. Retrench- 
ment in the expenditure was not an un- 
mixed good, as many persons were there- 


by reduced to distress. Seventeen mil- 
lions of taxes had been taken off iast year, 
but our state was not at all improved. It 
was highly satisfactory to learn, that no 
fresh taxes would be imposed. 

Mr. Brougham weut into a long and ar- 
gumentative reply. He observed, in con- 
clusion, that during the American War 
the whole amount of taxes did not exceed 
four millions, while during the last War 
the permanent taxes were more than 35 
millions annually, and war taxes were 
besides imposed to the amount of not less 
than 26 millions a year. Was not this a 
frightful contrast? and was not any man 
guilty of a gross, of a wicked delusion, 
who told the groaning people that they 
were not burdened ; that the national debt 
was nothing; that taxation was nothing; 
that the pressure was merely temporary, 
and that relief would be more speedy than 
even the most sanguine dared to hope? 
Were not these insults almost as difficult 
to be endured as the miseries to which 
they were exposed ?—/( Hear. ) 

Mr. Canning, for himself and his col- 
leagues, put in his claim not to be deem- 
ed less alive to the distresses and perils 
of the Country than the gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House. None could be 
more alive to the hardships of the times, or 
more anxious to relieve them, than the 
Ministry, but some of the causes were be- 
yond human controul or remedy. The Hon. 
Member denied that the Royal Speech 
accused the people with want of loyalty ; 
on the contrary, the people at large were 
praised for their patience and fortitude. 
It could not be denied that endeavours 
had been made to inoculate upon their 
dispositions a spirit of violence and in- 
surrection. He had heard of a meeting 
in Spa-fields, called for the purpose of 
petitioning; but he had also heard of a 
waggon loaded with ammunition that was 
there also, and to bim this appeared no ne- 
cessary appendage to a Petition for Par- 
liamentary Reform.—There was not in the 
history of this Country any practice or any 
theory which could give a sanction to the 
doctrines of Universa! Suffrage and Annual 
Parliaments. Whenever the question of 
Reform, therefore, was agitated, he was 
prepared to meet it—not with any objec- 
tion founded upon inconvenience, not with 
any suggestion of partial or temporary 
modifications, but should be prepared to 
oppose it by a direct denial of the griev- 
ance. The present system was good for 
every practical object, unless it was in- 
tended not to exercise the deliberative 
faculty, but to represent the express vo- 
lition of the people. Whenever its cha- 
racter should be so changed, aud, instead 
of the deliberative guardian of popular 
rights, it shou'd be transformed into the 
mere agent of popular will, there = 
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be some kind of constitution, some un- 
tried being, watered with blood, and flou- 
rishing to destruction ; but from that mo- 
ment the British Constitution was gone 
(Hear, hear, hear!) The Hon. and Learn- 
ed Gentleman had called them wild and 
visionary Reformers, but they were in 
fact the masters of the Hon. and Learned 
Gentieman, and of all those who called 
themselves moderate Reformers; they 
made use of them as far as they suited 
their purposes, and treated their counsels, 
when they did not, with contumely and 
scorn. The festal blaze of War bad ceased, 
but the sun of Peace had not attained its 
meridian: let not robbers and assassins 
take advantage of the twilight. England 
was not, he trusted, to be blotted from 
the list of nations, because, after an over- 
strained, though necessary effort, she was 
swmk in comparative exhaustion, 


“ Think you yon sanguine cloud, 
Rais’d by your breath, bas quench’d the 
orb of day ; 
To-morrow he repairs his golden flood, 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray.” 


Mr. Tierney observed, that the whole of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman’s eloquence 
had been thrown away upon a subject 
which was not before the House, and to 
which there was no reference, either in 
the original Address or the Amendmevt. 
He (Mr. T.) avowed himself a friend to 
Reform, but not Annual Parliaments and 
Universal Suffrage. He ridiculed the 
idea of a Committee appointed by Minis- 
ters, and consisting of their dependents 
and adherents, doing any good. He no- 
ticed the appointment of Sir Geo. Hill to 
be Vice-treasurer of Ireland, and several 
other appointments, to prove that there 
was no disposition to economize. 

After some desuliory conversation, Mr. 
Preston rose to speak; but the question 
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being loudly called for, the House di- 

vided : 

For Mr. Ponsonby’s Amendment - 

Against it - - ° . 
Majority in favour of the Address 


112 
264 
152 





January 31. 

Sir F. Burdett, in presenting a Petition 
from Halifax and its weighbourhood on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform, pro- 
tested against the recent doctrine, that 
Members must read the whole of the Pe. 
titions before they presented, them to the 
House. He did not consider himself at 
all answerable for the opinions and doc- 
trines they cootained. 

The Speaker said, there were two clear 
points on this subject. The first was, that 
it was the duty of a Member to st. te the 
substance of the Petition he wisned te 
present. The House could then judge as 
to the propriety of receiving it; secondly, 
it was the Member’s duty to know if it 
was respectfully couched; if not, he de- 
parted from the line of his duty in offer- 
ingit. This was the established practice 
of the House. 

After considerable discussion, Sir F. 
Burdett said, he meant to steer a mo- 
derate rational course, and to endea- 
Your to unite all classes in an under- 
standing of the wishes of the great body 
of the petitioners, on the subject of Re- 
form. He would be sorry to bring the 
House into contest with the Country oa 
a mere point of form, or personal conve- 
nience ; and he had made the stand that 
he did against the rule laid down, not 
from any pertinacity, but because he 
thought the right of petitioning involved 
in the question. Some of the Petitions 
which he held in his hand he had read 
since he came iuto the House, and would 
move that they be brought up (hear, hear! } 
Agreed to. 


—$———- 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SECRECY, 
Presented wo the House of Commons, Feb, 19. 


That it appears to your Committee, 
after a most attentive consideration of the 
documents submitted to them from vari- 
ous parts of the country, that attempts 
had recently been made to take advan- 
tage of the distresses of the labouring and 
manufacturing classes of the nation, with a 
view not only to effect a Parliamentary 
reform on the principle of annual Parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage, but to cause 
the total overthrow of all our institutions, 
and of every description of landed and 
funded property. 

That this system of general spoliation 
chiefly proceeded from the doctrines 
maintained by a number of societies dis- 
tinguished by tbe title of ‘* Spencean,” 
whose tenets were principally drawn from 





the works of a visionary writer, published 
above twenty years ago, That at meetings 
of some of these societies it was urged, that 
Pasliamentary Reform must be held out 
as the ostensible object of their efforts, 
and with a view to mislead their enemies ; 
but that it was in fact only a half mea- 
sure ; and that the people ought to look 
to the possession of the land, and no- 
thing short of that; and that as to the 
constitution, of which so much had been 
said, this country bad no constitution, for 
it was not to be found in any book, nor 
could any man tell what it was. In other 
societies, founded on the Spencean princi- 
ples, it had been maintained, that the 
only remedy for the grievances of the 
people, was to hunt down the land- 
owners, 
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owners, and to deprive those still greater 
wretches, the fundholders, of their pre- 
tended rights. 

It appeared also, that these, and other 
societies of a similar character, had béen 
guilty of the most blasphemous and im- 
pious proceedings; and that, as they 
assumed to be of a convivial nature, their 
political discussions were followed by 
songs of the most inflammatory and sedi- 
tious description, and by the recitation of 
profane parodies of the liturgy, and of 
various parts of the Holy Scriptures. 

That in order to extend the principles 
of these societies over the whole kingdom, 
the most active efforts were made by their 
various members; and in consequence 
those principles were disseminated in 
speeches at public meetings to the dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors, and to the 
distressed labourers and manufacturers of 
the country ; and that, in aid of this ob- 
ject, incredible activity bad been used to 
disperse cheap, and in many instances 
gratuitous publications, unfolding the 
doctrines of the societies. 

That it had been proved to the entire 
satisfaction of your Committee, that a 
number of the members of these various 
societies, acting in a body as delegates, 
conceived and declared, that in their opi- 
pion the objects which they bad in view 
might be and ought to be insured by an 
effort of the physical strengih of the peo- 
ple to overpower the constitutional autho- 
rities. That they considered the first step 
which should be taken by them for this 
purpose, was by their individual exertions 
to discover and foment the discontents of 
the metropolis and its vicinity: and that 
returns of their proceedings were made 
by the iadividual delegates to the general 
body. 

That it appears to your Cummittee, 
that a plan was formed, by a sudden 
rising in the dead of night, to surprise the 
soldiers, and in the terror which would be 
thereby occasioned, to set fire to the town 
in various places, and to take possession 
of the Barracks, the Tower, and the Bank. 
That to assist in the execution of this pro- 
ject, a formidable machine was invented 
with which the streets could be cleared of 
all opposing force. This plan was, how- 
ever, relinquished as premature ; and it 
was resolved that it would be more proper 
to ascertain the strength of the popular 
party, by convening meetings under the 
pretext of taking into consideration the 
legal mode of redressing grievances ; and 
a map of London having been examined, 

Spa- fields was selected as the place whence 
an attack on the Bank and the Tower 
could with the greatest facility he made. 
That the first meeting at Spa-fields was ac- 
cordingly advertised for the 15th of No- 
vember, and that printed and written 


placards were exhibited in all parts of the 
town, of one of which the following is a 
copy :— 

“ Britons to arms! The whole country 
ouly waits the signal from London. Break 
open the gunsmiths’. Arm yourselves 
with all sorts of instruments. No rise in 
the price of bread. No Regent. No Cas- 
tlereagh. Off with their. heads! No 
taxes. Nobishops: they are only useless 
lumber. 

« N.B. 5,000 of these bills are posted 
up in the town and in the principal parts 
of the neighbourhood.” 

That the intended insurrection assumed 
all the symbols of the French Revolution. 
That a committee of public safeiy was 
formed, cousisting of 24 members. That 
flags and cockades were prepared for the 
occasion : but that on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, when the first meeting took placr 
there was no violence (although there wa 
some plunder in the evening of the day), 
and that the meeting adjourned to the 2d 
of December, by which time it was hoped 
means might be found to accelerate the 
accomplishment of the projected under- 
taking. 

That your Committee find that not a 
moment was lost in the interval between 
the first and second meeting, to take ad- 
vantage of every circumstance which 
could further the attainment of the objects 
in view. Additional publications of an in- 
flammatory vature were circulated every 
where. Endeavours were made to raise 
a general subscription for the support of 
those who had re'inquished their ordinary 
occupations, to enable them to devate 
themselves to these purposes, which per. 
sons had hitherto chiefly been paid by a 
principal member of one of the societies. 
A plan was formed for the seduction of 
the soldiers, by raising hopes of promotion 
in the event of their joining im the ap- 
proaching attempt, and exciting discon- 
tent among them by a story of the landing 
of a large foreign force in the country. 
It was again recommended, that the bar- 
racks should be the object of particular ob- 
servation. Those quarters of the towa 
where distress was most prevalent were 
visited by individuals appointed to inflame 
the people. Those warehouses along the 
river, and those shops in various parts of 
the town where arms were deposited, were 
carefully noted. A plan was also formed 
fur the seduction of the sailors, by offer- 
ing them additional pay under the new 
Government which was about to be esta- 
blished. 

‘That immediately before the meeting of 
the 2d of December many persons con- 
nected with these proceedings procured 
arms of various descriptions. It was 
thought that sufficient means had thus 
been obtained to carry on the intended 
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eperations for at least two honrs, by which 
time it was supposed enough would be got 
fram the gansmiths and other depots to 
arm a considerable number of individuals. 
Phe manufacture of tri-colour riband was 
encouraged, with a view of rendering it 
familiar to the eyes of the public. 

Your Committee have further received 
uadonbted information, thata large quanti- 
ty of pike-beads had been ordered of one 
individual, and 250 actually made by him, 
and delivered and paid for. It was also 
uadoubtedly intended to liberate the pri- 
soners in the principal gaols in or about 
the metropulis, in the hope of their con- 
currence and assistance in the imeuded 
insucrection. Addresses were introduced 
into some of those prisons, and recom- 
mended to be communicated to others, in 
which the persons confined were invited, 
in the name of the tri-coloured committee, 
to rally round the tri-coloared standard, 
which would be erected on Monday, De- 
eember the 2d, and to wear tri-coloured 
cockades themeelves. It was promised 
that the prisoners should be liberated by 
force, and arms were stated to be provided 
for them, and they were directed to be 
ready to assist in overpowering the turn- 
keys. A waggon was hired for the busi- 
ness of the day, in which the flags, and 
banner, or standard, which had been 
previously prepared, together with some 
ammunition, were secretly conveyed to 
the place of meeting. From this waggon, 
before the ostensible business of the day 
commenced, in the other part of the 
field, the most inflammatory speeches 
were delivered, tending directly to excite 
insurrection, concluded by an appeal to 
the multitude assembled, whether they 
were prepared to redress their own griev- 
ances. A tri-colour cockade was then ex- 
hibited, and the tri-colour flag was dis- 
played, and a number of persons followed 
it out of the field. 

The direction which they took was to- 
wards that part of the town previously 
designed ; guusmiths’ shops were broken 
open, addresses and offers were made to 
the soldiers at the Tower to indace them 
to open the gates ; but from the failure of 
the numbers expected to join the insur- 
gents, no attempt was made to force the 
gates. An attack was, however, made 
upon the City Magistrates assembled in 
the Royal Exchange, a shot fired, and a 
tri-coloured flag and cockade openly dis- 
played and seized on the offender. 

In reviewing the whole of the transactions 
of the 2d of December, your Committee 
are firmly persuaded, that, however impro- 
bahle the success of such a plan may ap- 
pear, it yet was deliberately premeditated 
by desperate men, who calculated without 
reasonable ground upon defection in their 
epposers, and upon active support from 
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those multitudes whose distress they had 
witnessed, and whom they had vainly in- 
stigated to revolt. That consequently it 
was not merely the sudden ebullition of 
the moment, or the unauthorized attempt 
of any unconnected individual, 

Your Committee are further convinced 
that, notwithstanding the failure of the 2d 
of December, the same designs still con- 
tinue to be prosecuted with sanguine hopes 
of success. 

Your Committee having thus stated 
the general result of the evidence which 
has been laid before them, respecting the 
state of the metropolis, have now the no 
less painful duty of calling the attention 
of the House to what has been passing 
during the same period in different parts 
of the country, a subject of equally mo- 
mentous consideration, The first thing 
which has here forced itself upon their 
observation is the widely diffused ramifi- 
cation of a system of clubs associated . 
professedly for the purpose of Parlia- 
meatary Reform, upon the most extended 
principle of aniversal suffrage and annnal 
Parliaments. These clubs in general de- 
signate themselves by the same name of 
Hampden Clubs. On the professed ob- 
ject of their institution, they appear to be 
in communication and connexion with the 
club of that name in London. 

It appears to be part of the system of these 
clubs to promote an extension of clubs of 
the same name and nature, so widely as, 
if possible, to include every village in the 
kingdom, The leading members are ac- 
tive in the circulation of publications 
likely to promote their object. Petitions, 
ready prepared, have been sent down 
from the metropolis to all societies in the 
country disposed to receive them. The 
communication between these clubs takes 
place by the mission of delegates ; dele- 
gates from these clubs in the country 
have assembled in London, and are ex- 
pected to assemble again early in March. 
Whatever may be the real object of these 
clubs in general, your Committee have no 
hesitation in stating, from information om 
which they place full reliance, that in far 
the greater number of them, and particu. 
larly in those which are established ia 
the great manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashite, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Derbyshire, and which are composed of 
the lower order of artizans, nothing short 
of a revolution is the object expected and 
avowed. 

Your Committee find, from equally un- 
doubted information, that the doctrines of 
the Spencean Clubs have been widely dif- 
fused through the country, either by the 
extension of similar societies, or more fre- 
quently by the intervention of missiena- 
ries or delegates, whose business it is te 
propagate those doctrines throughout every 
society 
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society to which they have access. It 
is the universal practice of these societies, 
to require from the members a small 
weekly subscription, which provides a 
fund for the expences of these missiona- 
ries, and also for the purchase of sediti- 
ous tracts, which are read and commented 
on at their meetings. Some of these 
tracts, now before your Committee, incul- 
eate, in the most artful manner, the ne- 
¢essity of overturning what they call “* The 
Privileged Class,” as distinguished from 
the people, who are described as consist- 
ing of labourers, artizans, tradesmen, and 
every profession useful to society. A 
new order is declared to be the will of the 
people ; rebellion is justified by the as 
sertion, that a nation cannot be a rebel: 
and all religion is disavowed, as well as 
loyalty, by the assertion, in answer to the 
question, “ Would you live without Gods 
or Kings ?” ‘* we abjure tyrauny of every 
kind.” 

It seems, indeed, to be a part of the 
system adopted by these societies, to pre- 
pare the minds of the people for the de- 
struction of the present frame of society, 
by undermining vot only their habits of 
decent and regular subordination, but all 
the principles of morality and religion. 
Your Committee find, that there is scarcely 
any very vumerous society in the parts 
above referred to, of whose proceedings 
they have obtained an account, in which 
some of the leading speakers do not 
openly avow the most seditious opinions, 
aod do not excite their hearers to be pre- 
pared for actual insurrection. Topics for 
discussion are selected with this view; 
amongst others, the question, ‘* Whether 
the jacobin orthe loyalist was the best friend 
to his country ?” Even when petitioning 
is recommended, it is proposed to be con- 
ducted in such a manner, by an immense 
number of delegates attendivg in London 
at the same time, in several parties, at- 
tached to each petition, as might induce 
an effort tg obtain by force whatever they 
demanded. A general idea seems preva- 
lent among those who compose these so- 
cieties, that some fixed day, at no very 
great distance, is to be appointed for a 
general rising. ‘They have been tanght 
to look to the meetings in Loudon ag the 
signal for their operations, and have been 
in the habit of adjourning their owp as- 
semblies simultaneously to the same day : 
and it is a lamentable instance of the 
common interest which they feel, if not of 
the connexion which is formed with those 
most implicated in the outrages committed 
in the metropolis, that about’Manchester 
and some other places, the greatest exulta- 
tion was manifested previous to the meet- 
ing in Spa-fields on the 2d of December : 
and the taking of the Tower and the ruin 
of the Bank were publicly apd confidently 


predicted. The news of the result was 
impatiently expected, the roads were 
crowded during the night with a number of 
persons, many of them delegates from the 
different societies in the coontry, waiting 
for the arrival of the mail-coach; and-the 
diappointment was not concealed, when it 
was ascertained that the riot had been 
quelled without much serious or extensive 
mischief. 

It appears, that the confidence of the 
disaffected is such, that they represent 
the numbers enrolled as amounting to 
several hundred thousand, and that their 
societies are daily increasing; that in 
their lists they distinguish by particular 
marks those among their subscribers who 
are able-bodied meu, and ready to act 
when required ; aud that they also keep a 
list of those who refuse to join them in 
what they call a “‘ Black Book,” and 
threaten vengeance against those per- 
sons when the general insurrection shall 
take place. In some parts of one popu- 
lous county, where nearly every village 
has already its Hampden Club, the mem- 
bers make it no secret that they consider 
themselves as of no other use than as being 
ready to act whenever they are called 
upon: on their admission they are said to 
be listed, and receive a secret card with 
the words “* Be ready, be steady.” 

The habits and manners of these per- 
sons seem entirely changed ; they already 
calculate upon the share of land which 
each is to possess, and point out the de- 
struction of the churches, as the necessary 
consequence of their success. It appears 
that preparations are in progress, in se- 
veral places, for providing arms: the de- 
mand upon gunsmiths for every species of 
fire-arms has been beyond all former ex- 
ample: the intention is professed of hav- 
ing recourse for a still larger supply to 
those towns where arms are manufactured, 
and where they are to be obtained at 
a very low rate, from the general cheap- 
ness of labour at this time; or in case of 
necessity, they are to be seized by force. 
The facility of converting implements of 
husbandry into offensive weapons has 
been suggested, and persons have been 
sent to observe the state of particular 
places, where depots of arms for the pub~ 
lic service were supposed to have been 
formed. 

Your Committee find, that a system of 
gecret association has been extended to 
the manufacturing population of Glasgow, 
and some other populous towns of Scot- 
land; and although these societies have 
availed themselves of the same pretext, 
Parliamentary Reform, on the broadest 
basis, your Committee are firmly per- 
suaded, from the information which has 
been laid before them, that their ultimate 
object is the overthrow by force of the 
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existing form of Government. That the 
time for attempting this en.erprise was to 
depend on the simultaneous rising of the 
disaffected in England ; wih some emis- 
saries from whom occasional intercourse 
appears to have taken place, and that 
some provision of weapons has been made 
by this association, 

Your Committee have now submitted 
to the House what they conceive to be a 
fair and not exaggerated statement of the 
result of their juvestigation. They have 
thought themselves precluded from insert- 
ing, i0 an appendix, the information from 
which it is drawn, by the consideration, 
that unless it were extremely pariial and 
incomplete, they could not make it public 
without bazarding the personal safety of 
many respectable individuals, and in some 
instances without prejudicing the due ad- 
ministration of public justice. 

On a review of the whole, it is a great 
satisfaction to your Commitiee to observe, 
that, noiwithstanding the alarming pro- 
gress which has been made inthe system of 
extending disaffection and secret societies, 
its success has been confined to the] prin- 
cipal manufacturmg districts, where the 
distress is more prevalent, and numbers 
more easily collected; and that even ia 
many of these districts, privations have 
been borne with exemplary patience aad 
resignation, and the aitempts of the dis- 
affected have been disappointed; that 
few, if any, of the higher orders, or even of 
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the middle class of society, and scarcely 
any of the agricultural population, have 
lent themselves to the more violent of 
these projects. Great allowance must be 
made for those who, under the pressure of 
urgent distress, have been led to listen to 
plausible and confident demagogues, !0 
the expectation of immediate relief, It is 
to be hoped, that many of those who have 
engaged to a certain exfent in the projects _ 
of the disaffected, but in whom the princi- 
ples of moral and religious duty have not 
been extinguished or perverted by the 
most profane and miserable sophistry, 
would withdraw themselves before those 
projects were pushed to actual insurrection. 
But with al! these allowances, your 
Committee cannot contemplate the activity 
aud arts of the leaders iu this conspiracy, 
aud the numbers whum they have already 
seduced, and may seduce; the oaths by 
which many of them are bound together ; 
the means suggested and prepared for the 
forcible attainment of their objects ; the 
nature of the objects themselves, whieh 
are not ouly the overthrow of all the poli- 
cal institutions of the kingdom, but also such 
a subversion of the nights and principles 
of property, as must necessarily lead to 
general confusion, plunder, and blood- 
shed ; without submitting to the most se- 
rious at ention of the House, the dangers 
which exist, and which the utmost vigilance 
of Government, under the existing laws, 
has been found inadequate to prevent. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

The Chamber of Peers, after several 
days discussion, have adopted the law, as 
set up by the Depaties on the subject of 
the Elections. Tiere was considerable dis- 
cussion ; and one amendment, for having 
two degrees of election in the depart- 
ments, was lost by 14 only —93 against 79, 

in the Chamber of Deputies, the de- 
bate on the law respectng public jowr- 
vals has terminated. It was voted by a 
majority of 128 ogaiust 89. © All the jour- 
nals of France are now, therefore, abso- 
lut-ly dependent upon the King’s autho- 
rity ; which sanction may be, of course, 
at any time withdrawn, and any of them 
be immediately suppres-ed. ‘The Report 
on the Badget bas been brought forwaid 
ia this Chamber; the Commitee appear 
to have ably pertormed their duty, in re- 
commending Miuisters to enforce eco- 
nomy i every department, particularly 
#$ to pensions ; the revenue is stated to 
be Qo milions deficient. 

The Monileur has published several of- 
ficial documents on the recent begocia- 
tions between France and the Allies, for 
the redaction of the Army of Occupation. 
The communications were received by 
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both Chambers with loud acclamations, 
and Addresses of Thanks were instantly 
voted: the French funds rose to 61, and @ 
general feel ng of satisfaction pervaded all. 
‘The terms of the boon taus granted by the 
Allies to France were already partially 
known. By the Ist of April vext, 30 0co 
of the allied troops, being one fifth of the 
whole, will quit the French territory 5 and 
a loan has been obta ned ow advantageous 
terms from foreign and Freuch bankers : 
so far is learnt by an ofiicial note signed 
by the four Ambassadors of Austria, 
England, Prussia, and Russia ; but the 
Duke de Richelieu, in his communication 
tothe Chambers, alluded to greater ame- 
liocations iv the financial embarrassments 
of France, He stated, that the increased 
pay to the allied troops, estimated in the 
Budget for the year at 25 millions of 
fraucs, was postponed to a period at 
which the burden would be less severely 
felt ; and also, that the instalments of the 
indemnitics had been arianged by the 
Allies in the same magnanimous spirit of 
conci tation. The official note of the four 
Pievipotentiaries declares, that the high 
personal character of the King, and the 
principles and conduct of his present 

Mi- 
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Ministry, together with the sanction of the 
opinion of the Dake of Weilington, are 
the sole causes of the relief thus afforded 
to France. 

A Royal Ordinance has been issued on 
the subject of the Slave Trade, which or- 
dains, that any ship, whether French or 
foreign, which shall attempt to introduce 
Regro Slaves into any of the Colonies of 
France, shall, with its cargo, be confis- 
cated; aod that the captain, if he be a 
Frenchman, shall be interdicted from 
commanding any vessel in future. 

Tie Moniteur of the 3d inst. was lite- 
rally filled with the disgusting details of 
the exhumation of the bones of the Royal 
Families of France,., commencing with 
those of Dagobert the First, who was bu- 
ried A. D. 638, and ending with the chil- 
dren of Lovis XVI. baried in 1789. 

The depositions of Madame the Duchess 
of Augouleme have been taken in the af- 
fair of General Decaen, who is shorily to 
be brought to trial. 

The Journal de Marseilles states, that 
the Spanish army destined for South Ame- 
rica was about to depart, the English fur- 
nishing vessels for its conveyance. 

The parties in a conspirecy formed in 
the vicinity of Bayonne, for restoring 
Buonaparte, have been brought to trial ; 
and two of then, journeymen mechanics, 
have received senience of death, 

The city of Marseilies have had made 
at Paris two handsome siiver urns, one 
destined for Lord Exmouth, and the other 
for Sir Hudson Lowe, in gratitude for the 
secority which they have obtained fir the 
Marsellois commerce. 

The French papers state, that Chris- 
tephe was the author of the late insurrec- 
tion at Barbadoes, and that he meditates 
the empire of the whole of the West India 
Islands ; but no one believes the story. 

Sir George Murray has broken his leg 
in two places by his horse falling with 
him while riding, in company with some 
English ladies. in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Sir George Wood, Quarter- Master-Gen. 
ef the Bruvish army, lately fell from his 
horse in the Champs Elysees, at Paris, and 
broke his leg. 

The Gazette de France states, that the 
Loan was finally signed on the 15th inst. 
The houses engaged in this transaction 
are, Messrs. Perreganux and Lafitte, Ba- 
guenaul, Hottinger, Grosfeuilie, of Paris ; 
Messrs. Hope, of Amsterdam; Messis. 
Parish, of Hamburgh ; and the brothers 
Baring, of London. 

The Duke of Orleans, who arrived on 
the 14th at Paris, had an audience of the 
King, which lasted nearly an hour. 

According to the Moniteur, neither the 
Duke of Bourbon nor the Duchess of 
Orleans have arrived in Paris, and it does 
wot appear that they have been iaviled, 


The Russian Vice-consul Benkensea 
had beeu attacked near Bernai, in the de- 
partment of the Somme, aud plundered 
by a gang of nine armed robbers : seven 
of them were taken, and it is hoped the 
other two will not escape. 

NETHERLANDS. 

A coolness is said to exist between the 
Courts of France and the Netherlands. 

The states General at Brussels have 
finally rejected a proposition for prebibic- 
ing the exportation of grain. 

SPAIN. 

An article from Madiid attempts to 
give a most favourable aspect to the ope- 
rations of the Spanish Rovalist Army in 
South America: a horrid war of extermi- 
nation appears to be carried on, which 
will ruin the cause of Spain with her Colo- 
nies if it is persevered iw. 

Ferdinand VIL. on visiting the prisons 
of Madrid la‘ely, ordered ali the instru- 
ments of torture to be destroyed ; but as 
yet no decree has appeared, formaily 
abolishing that cruel punishment. 

An article from Madrid, in the French 
papers, gives out that Ferdinand VII. has 
abolished the torture in his dominions. 

The English Government lately solicited 
that a Geld in the neighbourhood of Tar- 
ragona, in which 300 English soldiers and 
some officers fell gloriously defending that 
fortress, should not be cultivated or 
otherwise disturbed ; offering to purchase 
it; but the city of Tarragona, emuleting 
the feeling of our Government, nubly 
made a present of the ground for the 
purpose, 

ITALY. 

The emigration of our countrymen te 
Italy is so extensive, that 400 English fa- 
milies now reside at Naples alone. 

Between 500 and 600 English persons 
are now resident at Rome, including 
branches from the noble families of De- 
voushire, Jersey, Westmoreland, Lans- 
downe, Beresford, King, Cowper, Comp- 
tor, Dunstanville, Denbigh, Carnarvon, 
and Breadalbane.—The Duchess of De- 
vonshire gives parties every week, and is 
a great patron of the fine arts. 

Tix Neapolitan Government has ceded 
the Island of Lampedoxa, twelve miles 
only from Malta, to America—the island 
is uninhabited, but bas a good port, capa- 
ble of containing several ships of the hoe. 

Several Spamards of rank ase stated to 
hase arrived at Cagliari, who have been 
obliged to quit the Spanish capital in con- 
sequence of aitempts made to liberate the 
patriots confined in Ceuta. They in- 
tended, it is said, to proceed to Cuarles 
IV. at Rome. : 

Av immense collection of letters, in 
number half a million, and seven tous 
weight, from persons in England, Scot- 
land, and lieland, te the eared Stuarts, 
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have been lately discovered at Rome—they 
begin with James I[. snd go down to the 
death of Cardinal York. The letters, 
which had got into private hands, have 
been secured and sealed ap, by orders 
from the Pope. 

The Princess of Wa'es paid a visit to 
the King of Sardinia at Turm, oa the 1d:h 
of February. 

GERMANY. 

A German public paper contains the 
following, as it affirms, accurate accouat 
of the Austrian Army :— 

Infantry . ° - 349 200 men. 
L ght Infantry - 85,500 
Cavalry . . « 75000 
Aniillery . ° + 20,000 
Total of the Austrian Army 530,000 

The King of Wirtemberg has abolished 
the censorship of the press ; and by con- 
ciliatory firmness towards bis people, is 
likely to become one of the most popular 
Sovereigns in Europe. He is reducing 
bis civil establishment—the late King of 
that country had 293 chamberlains !— 
they are now reduced to /en. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden has of late 
taken great pains to cultivate the regard 
of the cntizens of Hambugh. On bis birth 
day, the 26th of last mouth, his Royal 
Highness gave, through the Cha:gé 
d@’ Affaires, a grand entertainment to the 
Senators, the foreign Ministers, aud the 
dis'inguished merchants of Hamburgh. 

Some German papers state, that Lava- 
Jette, who was saved by his heroic wife, is 
now in Germany; and that he is guing 
to settle with the ex-Queen of Holland, in 
the dominions of the King of Bavaria, 

Foucie lives at Prague in the greatest 
privacy. Three other French exiles inha- 
bit that city, Thibaudeau the elder, Dur- 
bach, and Forb:n-Janson. 

SWEDEN AND DENMARK, 

Bernadotte’s sou, Prince Oscar, com- 
menced his debut io public life, at Stock- 
hoim, on the 28th ult. 

The King of Denmark has acceded to 
the Holy Alliance. 

ASIA. 

A letter from Port Louis, in the Isle of 
France, dated October 1, speaking of the 
great fire on the 25th of September, 
states, that the loss ix found to be enor- 
mous; the greater part of those who suf.- 
fered are reduced to the lowest state of 
poverty: many, who on the preceding 
evening were very wealthy, were in the 
course of twelve hours left without a mor- 
sel of bread to give their families. ‘Tae 
influence of this state of thiugs on trade 
has been very serious: every one endea- 
vours, as in a shipwreck, to save himself 
as well as he can. What adds to the ge- 
neral embarrassment is, that a Bank, the 
paper of which had formerly disappeared, 
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now furnishes the on'y currency, though 
the security of its paper rests only on 
notes payable toorder, Nineteen streets 
were entirely consumed, including hospi- 
tals, prisons, barracks, magazines, and 
other publie buildings. 

AFRICA. 

The expedition under Major Peddie, to 
explore the iuterior of Alrica, had not 
proceeded up the Gambia so late as the 
15th of November. ‘The preparations for 
its setting out were nearly completed. 
Several light American vessels had been 
hired to convey the Major and bis party, 
with their stores, &c. as far as the river 
might be found navigable. 

By the following letter it would appear 
that the Dey of Algiers is revenging him- 
self upon our commercial interest, for the 
chastisement inflicted on him by our 
arms :—** Malta, Dec. 10, Notwithstand- 
ing the merited chastisement inflicted on 
the Dey of Algiers fur his inbuman treat- 
ment of Caristian slaves, he is beginning 
to furget it. He has issued the most po- 
Sitive directions, and which every one 
knows must be implicitly obeyed, that no 
grain of any description, nor eggs, &c, 
shall be exported from his territories to 
auy of the English possession* in this sea. 
The trade, which was formerly exciusively 
in the hands of the English from Algiers 
to the several islands, has paseed wholly 
into those of the Brencb, which is se- 
verely felt by the merchants here. The 
rea-on assigned for this preference be- 
ing given to French vessels by the Al- 
gerines, is the circumstance of a frigate of 
that vation being an idle spectator of the 
attack under Adwiral Lord Exmouth, and 
refusing to afford his lordship the least in- 
formation or assistance,” 

The Orontes frigate, Captain N. D. 
Cochrane, arrived from the Mauritius, the 
Cape, St. Helena, and Ascension, left St. 
Helena on the 4th ult. having had a good 
passage home of thirty-six days. She 
has brought to Eegland Capt. Poniowski, 
the Polish officer who followed Buonaparte 
to St. Helena, and who was some time since 
expelled from that island to the Cape for 
improper conduct ; and Lord C, Somerset 
bas sent him to Europe. He bas been 
succeeded at the Cape by Las Cases and 
his son, who were banished from their 
master’s service on the 1st ult. for con- 
certing (as lately stated) a plan of cor- 
respondence with France.—Las Cases and 
his son were seat to the Cape in the Grif- 
fia sloop of war. It is, however, strongly 
suspected, that Las Cases had no other 
object by the plan than to sever himself, 
with the best grace he could, from bis 
master’s future fortunes. He actually re- 
fused to see Buonaparte previous to leav- 
ing the island, although most pressingly 
invited so to do; aud from no other rea- 
son, 
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son, can it be conjectured, than a fear 
that something might possibly occur 
there to prevent his departure. Buona- 
parte was in very bad health: be adheres 
80 pertinaciously to the haughty resolu- 
tion he once formed, not to take any ex- 
ercise in those limits which wou!d subject 
him to the personal attendance of a Bri- 
tish Officer, that his Medical Officers say 
it will certainly be attended with the worst 
consequences to him. When the Orontes 
left the Cape, Lord Chailes Somerset was 
preparing tor a journey ivto the interior, 
fur the purpose of making some ar- 
rangements with the Caffres, who, since 
the reduction of the Cape Militia, had 
become very troublesume to our fron- 
tiers. 

It is hinted, that Marshal Ber'rand and 
his family intend to quit St. Helena short- 
ly—the pretence is, the education of the 
children.—If this be permitted, a watch- 
ful eye wili no doubt be kept on Ber- 
trand’s movements. 

AMERICA, 

The French Papers say that a flotilla is 
preparing to sail from Algiers, to commit 
fresh piracies—the wretched captives they 
make, 'o be in future called, not slaves, 
but prisoners of war! Black slavery un- 
happily still eontinues in another quarter 
of the world to a horrible extent. Ad- 
vices have been received at Lloyd’s, of 
1°80 negroes being impoited into the 
Havannah, between the 7th and 2lst of 
December. 

The American Government has brought 
before Congress a Bill to prevent citizens 
of the United States from selling vessels of 
war to the citizens or subjects of any Fo- 
reign Power; and move effectually to pre- 
vent the arming and equipping vessels of 
war in the ports of the United States, in- 
tended to be used against Nations in amity 
with the United States. lt was generally 
believed, thai the above bill was intended 
to act exclusively against the Insurgents 
of South America, an: had been brought 
forward through the representations of the 
Spanish Minister. 

Moutreal Papers to the 5th ultime, have 
arrived, which state the arrest of Lord 
Seikirk and the chief persons in his em- 
ploy, arising from the disputes with the 
North-west Company. 

A considerable sensation has been ex- 
cited at Charleston, by the murder of Wil- 
liam Willgroves, a native of Bristol, anda 
British seaman belonging to the brig Wa- 
terloo. He was shot by one Thomas 
Haichman mate of the American coasting 
schooner Jefferson, who is committed for 
trial, 

The United States Banks, it appears, 
have not specie to pay even their second 
instalment. ‘The matter has been brought 
before Congress. 
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In the English Papers there are inac- 
curate statements with respect to the 
mission to London of Mr. Serjeant. He 
is not in the employment of the Repubii- 
can Government, and has 0 concern 
whatever with the finance department of 
that Government, but he is exclusively 
and solely an Agent for the Company of 
the United States Bank; for which Com- 
pany he is now endeavouring to raise, in 
that -great monied metropolis, London, 
a sum equal in specie or dollars to 
1,000,000/. sterling. [We are not yet in- 
formed as to the progress he has made in 
this unde: taking,] 

The Legisiature of Jamaica, it appears, 
have complied strictly with the request 
from. his Majesty’s Government, to pre- 
vent even the possibility of any infricge- 
ment of the laws for the abolishing of the 
Slave Trade.—We find that a very exten- 
sive trade is now carried on between that 
Island and the Spanish Main, 

Melancholy acconuts by the Eldon and 
William asd Mary transports, have ar- 
rived, of the progress of yellow fever at 
Antigua, The Childers sloop, Capt. Wales, 
was so far unmanned by the disease, that 
she was obliged te be unrigged and dis- 
mantied by crews of these transports. 
Previous to her leaving Ba: badoes, twen- 
ty-five died, and Cap', Wales and thirty 
more were left there in the hogpital.—She 
arrived at Antigua witn only sixteen men, 
fifteen of whom were sent next day to the 
hospital theve. 

Extract of a letter from Ruenos-Ayres, 
dated Nov 2, 1816:—“ The Portuguese 
who have invaded the territory of Monte- 
Video have met witb more opposition than 
thev dreamt of. Gen, Artigas, the chief 
of the Monte-Videans (which is a sepa- 
rate State from Buenvs-Ayres), finding 
the Portuguese had declared war, and 
commenced hostilities by teking furt Santa 
Teresa, assembled his troops, all cavalry, 
entered the Portuguese province of Rio 
Grande at the head of 14,000 men, and 
has thus transferred the seat of war into 
their own territories. He has. published 
a Proclamation, giving liberty tv the 
slaves, and declaring the uvatural boun- 
dary of Monte Video to be Rio Grande 
and the River Piate, The Portuguese 
have engaged in a war of which they at 
present but little foresee the conse- 
quences ; the result may be to spread ibe 
tlame of revolution throughout the Brazi!s.”’ 

By a vessel which left St. Thomas’s on 
the 25th of December, accounts had been 
received of further successes on the part 
of the Patriots of the Spanish Main. They 
are said to have defeated the Royali-ts 
in three different engagements, the last 
of which was at Unare; and Generals Ur- 
daneta and Riccuete had arrived at Cala- 
posa with 3,000 men. 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 

Feb. 9. The new Church of St. Ebde, co. 
Oxtorl, was opened by an exeellent ser- 
moa from the Very Rev. Dr. Hall, Dean 
of Christ Church. On this oceasion Mig. 
Salmon contributed her vocal powers gra- 
tuitously, together with all the members 
of the several Choirs, and the performers 
atthe Music Room, as a collecuon was to 
be made towards defraying the expence 
of re-building the edifice, Upon no pre- 
vious occasion was a greater crowd as- 
sembled. Mrs. Salmon sung several of 
Handel’s finest airs, particularly, ‘*O 
magnify the Lord”—* Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty” —*“ Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Sion ;” and the grand Cho- 
ruses of Gloria in excelsis, the Haile- 
Jujah, with some grand _ instrumental 
pieces, were performed, with sublime ef- 
fect. The whole under the direction of 
Walter Vicary, Mus, Bac. and the Leader 
of the Band, Mr. Marshall, The sub- 
scription amounted to 1011. 5s. 4d. 

Feb. 11. A fire broke out this night at 
the house of G. L. Goode, esq. of Coney 
Lodge, vear Edmonton, which entirely 
consumed the interior, and a valuable li- 
brary. It is not known how it originated, 
but the flames were discovered in the 
lower part of the house at midnight, and 
the inmates had much difficulty in ¢s- 
caping. * 

Feb. 14, Aa Imperial Boxing match, 
took place this day at Coombe Warren, 
for a subscription purse of 20 guineas. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas, desirous of 
viewing the British character throughout, 
signified his wish to see the method of 
Euglish boxing ; end arrived at the ring 
in a carriage aod four, at one o’ciock, ac- 
companied by his own suve, and some 
English noblemen, admuers of gymnastics, 

J. C. Curwen, esq. M. P. has appro- 
priated 42 acres of potatoes tu the poor 
of Workingtoa: the prodace is nearly 
18,000 bushels, which, at the present 
price, are worth upwards of 20004 

The Claverton estate, coutamimeg 1200 
acres, with the perpetual advowsou of the 
Rectory of Claverton, is disposed uf by 
private contract for 35,0002. 

At Stonyhurst, near Preston, the Order 
of the Jesuits has for 30 years past pos- 
sessed a spacious College, which is exclu- 
sively a College of Jesuits—is amply sup- 
plied with ali the materiel aud morale of 
Jesuitism, and is carrying on the work of 
Catholic instruction and Protestant con- 
version upon the most large and extensive 
scale. The studies a: this place are con- 
ducted upon the same system, and to the 
same extent as at the Catholic Universi- 
ties abroad ; and there are regular Pro- 
fessors in Divinity, Mathematicks, Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy, &c. The College, 
which is a very large building, is capable 
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of containing at least 400 or 500 pupils, 
independent of Professors, managers, aud 
dumesticks. 

At a Meeting of the Commissioners 
appointed to manage the yearly grant of 
10,0002. voted by Parliament for Guishing 
the College of Edinburgh, the plan of Mr. 
Wm. Playfair being adopted, the prize of 
100 gumeas was adjudged to that gentle- 
mau, The second prize, of 80 guineas, 
was awarded to Mr. Bure. Accordimg to 
Mr. Piayfair’s plan, the exterior of the 
building, as originally planned by Adams, 
is to be retained with very little alteration; 
but there will be a total departure from 
the internal arrangements. ‘The Soutbera 
side of the quadrangle is to be occupied 
alinost entirely by the library, which will 
be 190 feet long, and one of the most ele- 
gant rooms in the kingdom. The Wes- 
tern side is to be appropriated to the Mu- 
seam ; and the other two sides are to be 
occupied chiefly as class rooms. The ori- 
ginal proposal of accommodatag the Pro- 
fessors with houses in the College, is en- 
tirely abandoned. The whole of this 
magnificent structure, which will be a 
lasting monument of the national taste, 
will be eompieted in six or seven years. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

“* Windsor Castle, Feb. 1. His Majesty 
has been uniformly quiet, yet cheerful, 
during the fist month, His Majesty’s 
disorder is undiminished, but his bodily 
health continues very good.” 

A meeting of the mhabitaats of Stoke 
Newington and its vicinity took place on 
the 8th of January, fur the purpose of 
promvting iu that neighbourbood the ge- 
neral use of Machines to cleanse Chim- 
neys iustead of employing Children te 
sweep them.—And a meeting was held 
near Kingsland Jan. 31, for a similar object. 

Friday, Jan. 31. 

The Master and Wardens of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company presented Lord Ex- 
mouth and Sir David Milne to the Cham- 
berlain in bis Outer Office at Guildhall, 
as Freemen of that Company, in the pre- 
sence of the Lord Mayor, several naval 
and military Officers who served under his 
Lordship at Algiers, and a numerous as- 
semblage; when the Chamberlain, haviag 
perused the certificates from the Com- 
pany, administered the usual oaths of a 
freeman, and agreeably to the resolutions 
of the Court of Common Council admitted 
them into the Freedom of the City of Lon- 
don, in the accustomed manner, with the 
sign of fraternity and giving joy. He then 
delivered to them the Resolutions of the 
Court written on vellum, aod emblazoned 
with their respective Arms and other ap- 
propriate decorations. After which he 
presested to each a superb Sword, and 
addressed them in the following words : 

** From 
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*¢ From the destruction of the Cartha- 
ginian Republick by the Romans under 
Scipio Africanus, the Barbary States have 
enceasingly annoved the European Powers, 
plundered their ships of their valuable 
freic¢hts, and, under the influence of an in- 
tolerant and remorseless Religion, car- 
ried their captives into slavery, accom- 
panied wit circumstances the most creel 
and degrading. — This state of degrada- 
tion has at different periods ronsed the 
resentment of the greater Europeau 
Powers; bot their efforts have been hi- 
therto ineffectual! —that truly pious and 
bercic Sovereign, St. Lewis, of France, 
perished under the walls of Tunis; and 
the Emperor Charles V. the most power- 
fol Monarch in Europe, equipped a feet 
of more than 500 vessels, in which em- 
barked the best-appototed Army that per- 
haps had ever left the European shores, 
under his own immediate command, fully 
determined to chastise and humble these 
ernel and insolent barbarians; but this 
mighty force,whichlan led near A'giers was 
from causes,which no humansagacity could 
resist, almost annihilated, and Charles re- 
tarned from bis expedition disoppointed, 
inortified, and so thoroughly humbied, 
that it is supposed to have had an influ- 
ence in determining him to resign his 
crown, and to retire in disgust from the 
toils of royalty and the cares of the world. 
—RBut among the numberless instances of 
prowess which have distinguished this 
eventful period, the conquest of the al- 
most impregnable fortress of Alziers will 
form a prominent feature in European 
annals; and the bringing to reason a fe- 
recious Government, and destroying for 
ever the insufferable and horrid system of 
Christian Slavery, was reserved for this 
highly favoured Country ; end the rapid 
aud glorious victery obtained under your 
Lordship’s command, and the mild and 
just conditions demanded and obtained 
by the firmness and wisdom of his Majes- 
tv's Government, wil hand down the 
name of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and those who advised the mea- 
sore, with honour to a grateful and ad- 
miring posterity. —The moderation and 
forbearance displayed in the moment of 
victory was no less humane than politic. 
It was observed by a Carthaginian Am- 
bassador to the Roman Senate, that they 
had: increased their Empire full as much 
by sparing those they conquered as by 
conquering, ‘ Pius pene parcendo Victis, 
quam vincendo, imperium auxisse.’—I 
have peculiar pleasure in receiving your 
Lordship and your gallant Companion in 
Arms, from the Worshipful Company of 
Ironmongers, a worthy Citizen and Mem- 
ber of that Body, Mr. Thomas Betton (who 
it is said was himself a Captive on the 
coas: of Barbary) having made that Com- 
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pany his Trastees for the yearly applica- 

tion of a sum of money for the redemp- 

tion of British Slaves in Turkey or Bar- 
bary. We may now bope that the mouey 

#0 bequeathed may in future be solely ap- 

plied to the other objects of the benevo- 

lent testator’s wil!.— Your Lordship will 
excuse me if I advert to a circumstance 
which attracted the public notice at an 
early period of the revolutionary war; 
after vanquishing a brave but unfortunate 

Eoemy, you did honvar to his remains, 

and gave another iliustrious imstance to 

the truth of what was said by an excellent 

Author, 

* That English Valour wars not with the 

dead.’ 

This honourable conduct, and the last 

glorious ¥.ctory in the cause of Humanity, 

have not pas-ed unnoticed by our late 

Rivals: the City of Paris, mnehb to their 

own honour, having enrolled your came as 

a Fellow Ciizen, your Locéship having 

proved yourself in an eminent degree, a 

C tizen of the World.” 

Sunday, Fed, 2. 

The siili-bora female child of the 
Duchess of Cumbeiland, of which ber 
Rova! ilighness was delivered on the 27th 
of January, was buried at 12 o'clock this 
night in the royal vauit of King Heny 
the Seventh’s Chapel, Westuriaster, 

Wednesday, Feb 5. 

This day, the Prince Regent, seated on 
his throne, received the | ord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London; and the Recorder 
read the following Address :— 

“To his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, Regent of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ The bumble and dutiful Address of the 
Lord Mayor and A‘dermen of the City 
of London. 

Mav it please your Royal Highness, 

** We, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of London, beg leave to approach 
your Royal Highness with profound sen- 
timents of duty and respect, to express 
our horror and indignation at the most 
daring and flagitious outrage offered to 
your Royal Person at the moment of your 
return from the House of Parliament, an’ 
the occasion of your Royal Highness ex- 
ercising the sacred duties of tbe Crown, 
and fulfilling, in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majesty, the very important 
function of one of the estates of the 
realm. 

** With the deepest concern we have to 
deplore that any one should be found 
within his Majesty’s dominions capabie of 
violence so atrocious, so disgraceful to 
human nature, so foreign to the British 
character; and we most fervently hope, 
that the loyalty of the subjects. of the 
United Empire will manifest itself, to pre- 
vent a repetition of an attempt so base 

against 
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against the sacred person of your Royal 
Highness. We beg permission to add, 
that nothing shall be wanting on our part 
as Magistrates of the Metropolis of the 
Empire, to promote on all occasions the 
general tranquillity, aod to evince our 
steady loyalty and attachment to your 
Koyal House and Person, and ous deter- 
w nation to sapport the Crown and dignity 
ef these realms,” 

‘To whieh his Royal Iighness returned 
the following most gracious answer : 

* T thank you for this loyal and dutiful 
Addre-s, It is highly satisfaetory to me 
to receive upon this occasion, and at the 
present conjuncture, these assurances of 
your steady attachment to me and my 
tamily, and of your determination to pro- 
mote obedience to the laws, and to afford 
a firm support to the Crown, the preroga- 
tiv s of which are inseparably connected 
with the liberties and best interests of the 
people.” 

They were all most graciously received, 
and had the honour to kiss the Prince Re- 
gent’s hand. This Address is considered 
a very novel one, there having been only 
three Addresses to the Sovereign from 
the Court of Aldermen during the present 
reign; one of them was upon the assassi- 
wation of Mr, Perceval. 

Sunday, Feb. 9. 

The following form of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving to Almighty God, for His 
late merciful preservation of the Prince 
Regent from the outrageous and desperate 
attempts agaiost his person, as he passed 
from the Parliament House, was this day 
used at morning and evening service, after 
the General Thanksgiving, in all Churclus 
and Chapels in London ; and ordered to 
be used in all others on the Sunday after 
the receipt: 

** Merciful God, who, in compassion to 
a sinful Nation, hast defeated the designs 
of desperate men, and hast protected from 
the base and barbarous assaults of a law- 
less multitude, the Regent of this United 
Kingdom, accept our praise and thanks- 
giving. Continue, we implore Thee, Thy 
protection of his Royal Person, Shield 
him from the arrow that flieth by day, 
and from the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness ; from the secret designs of trea- 
son, and from the madness of the people. 

* And whilst we pray for Thy mercy 
and protection, give us grace, O God, to 
perceive and know what things we ought 
to do: lest, impatient of present evils, 
and unmindful of thy manifold goodness, 
we seck relief where relief cannot be 
found, and abandon those never-failing 
sources of national prosperity and happi- 
ness, obedience to Thy commandments, 
and the fear of Thy holy name. 

“« These prayers and praises we humbly 
offer to Thy divine Majesty, in the name 


and through the mediation of oor Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen.” 
Tuesday, Feb. 11. 

This day the Prince Regent, seated on 
his Throne, and surrounded by the Mi- 
nisters and Great Officers of State and of 
the Household, received the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, who 
presented, in the usual form, an Address, 
expressing their detestation of “ the flagi- 
tious assaul” offered to his Royal High- 
ness on his late return from Parliameut. 
They were all very graciously received, 
aud bad the honour to kiss hands. The 
auswer of the Prince Regent was as fol- 
lows: “I retu'n you my warmest thanks 
for this loyal and dutiful Address. Whilst 
I have to lameut a flagrant vivlation of 
the Laws, | cannot but derive the highest 
satisfaction from the fresh demonstrations 
which it has so generally called forth, of 
Zealous attachment to me and my family, 
aud of a firm determination to protect aud 
uphold our invaluable Constitution.” 

Ou the following day the Prince Re- 
gent, in similar state, received an Address 
from the University of Oxford upon the 
same occasion; the Add.ess wax read by 
Lord Greuville, aud a gracious answer 
was returned by che Regent. 

Thursday, Feb. 13. 

The very novel vccurrence of the issue 
of the new silver coinage took place this 
day in the metropolis, as well as in all 
parts of the kingdom; and every thing 
was conducted with great order, and te 
the satisfaction of the public. 

Friday, Feb. i4. 

This day, Watson, Preston, Hooper, 
and Keen, alias Kearns, were after se- 
parate examinations before the Privy 
Council, committed to close custody in 
the Tower for bigh treason. 

The Waterloo subscription fund now 
approaches very near to 500,0002, au evi- 
dence of national spirit and gratitude 
worthy of the occasion. Out of this sum, 
anouities to the amount of more than 
18,0002. have been voted to widows, chil- 
dren, and to privates who have suffered 
the loss of limbs; and upwards of 140,000/. 
given in donations, including sums voted 
to our Allies. 

The tenure of the magnificent house 
near St. James’s Palace, which was grant. 
ed to the first Deke of Marlborough, 
about 100 years ago, expired, it is said, 
with the death of the late Duke; and now 
reverts to the Crown. This was the house 
in which Queen Anne resided before she 
ascended the Throne; and it bas been 
observed, that it would scarcely be pos- 
sible to find a town mansion more suit- 
able to the Heiress of the British Throne, 
and in all probability it will now be grant- 
ed tu the Princess Charlotte and her illws- 
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Bedfordsh.—S. Crawley, of Stockwood, esq. 
Berkshire. —Wm. Stone, of Englefield, esq. 
Buckinghamshire.—G. Carrington, of Mis- 
senden-abbey, esq. 
Cambridgesh. & Huntingdonsh.—Postponed. 
Cheshire.—Sir Richard Brooke, of Norton- 
priory, bart. 
Cumberland —Sir Ph. Musgrave, of Eden- 
hall, bart. 
Derbysh.—T. Hallowes, of Glasswell, esq. 
Devonsh.—Sir Wal. Roberts,ofCourtland, bt. 
Dorsetsh.—SirW.Oglander,of Parnham,bt. 
Essex.—John Hall, of Woodford, esq. 
Gloncestershire.—Sit H. Cann Lippincott, 
of Stoke Bishop, bart. 
Hevefordsh. —Tomkyus Dew, of Witney- 
court, esq. 
Herts. —Edm. Morris, of Charley-wood, esq. 
Kent.—W.A.Moreland, Lamberhurst,esq. 
Lancashire.—R. Townley Parker, esq. 
Leicestershire.—Clemeut Winstanley, of 
Braunston, esq. 
Lincolnshire.—Sir Robert Sheffield, of Nor- 
manby-hall, bart. 
Monmouthsh.—Sir Robert Thompson, of 
Tinterme -abbey, esq. 
Norfolk. — Henry Negus Burroughes, of 
Burlingham, esq. 
Northamptonsh.—Sic C. Knightley, of Faws- 
ley-park, bart. 
Northumberland.—Sir T. J. Clavesing, of 
Harwood skeels, bart. 
Nottingham.h.—T.blackborne Hildyard, of 
Flentham, esq. 
Oxfordsh.—Waler Perry, esq. 
Rutlandsh.—T. PF. Baines, of Morcott, esq. 
Shropshire. —W .O.Gore, of Porkingtou,esq. 
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Somersetsh.—Phillip J. Miles, of Wraxne!l, 


esq. 
Slafurdsh.—T. Kirkpatrick Hall, of Holly- 
bush, esq. 
County of Southampton. — J. Fleming, of 
Stoneham-park, esq. 
Suffolk.—Sir R, Harland, of Nacton, bart. 
Surrey.—T. Lett, jun. of Dulwich, esq. 
Sussex,—Jas. C. Strode, of Frant, esq. 
Warwickshire —The Hon. H. Verney, of 
Compton-Verney. 
Wiltsh.—Jovn Hungerford Penruddock, of 
Compton, esq. 
Worcestersh.—Jo. Taylor, of Strensham- 
court, esq. 
Yorksh.—Sir Wm, M. Milner, of Nun-Ap- 
pleton, bart. 

Wares. 
Cuermarthensh.—G .Lioyd,of Brunant, esq. 
Pembrokesh.—C. Mathias, of Langwarren, 

esq. 
Cordigensh.—J. Davies, of Glanrhocca,esq. 
Glamorgansh.— Thomas Bates Rous, of 
Court-yr alla, esq. 
Breconsh.—C. C, Clifton, of Tuy Mawr, esq. 
Rednorsh.—Peury Powell,of Pen Llan, esq. 
Merioneth.—J. Evans, of Hendremorfydd, 
esq. 
Carnarvonsh, — Daniel Vawdry, of Plas- 
gwynnant, esq. 
Anglesey.—Rice Thomas, of Cemaes, esq. 
Montgomerysh.—R. Price, of Ganley, e-q- 
Denbighs.—Pierce Wynne Y ork, of Dyfiry- 
vated, esq. 
Flintsh. Wm. Rigby, ef Northop-hall, esq. 
Appointed by the Prince of Wales. 
Cornwall.—W. A. Harris, of Keneggy. 
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MIpianp. | Homes. | Nortarren. Westeax. Oxrorp. 

CIRCUITS. |; aEienbro’|L.C. Justice L. C. Barou'B. Wood |. Abbott |J. Park 

1817. |B. Graham |B. Richards'J. Dallas - Bayley /|J. Ustroyd |J. Burrough 
Satur.Mar,1] ——_———|Northampt. _ 
Monday 3/—0 Winchester |Readiug 
Wednesd. 5 Oxford 
Thursday 6 Hertford 
Friday = 7/—~————_|Oakham 
Saturday 8jAylesbury |Linc. & City) -—————-— | York & City|N. Sarum |Wor.&City 
Monday 10 Chelmsford 
Thursday 1 3/Bedford Stafford 
Friday 14 Nott. & town Dorchester |— 
Saturday 15/funtingdon 
Monday 17 Maidstone 
Tuesday 18\Cambridge 
Wednesd.19 £ Exeter andjShrewsbury 
Thursday 20) ——jDerby SS [City 
Saturday 22| Thetford Lancaster 
Monday 24 —j|Horsham _ 
Tuesday 25 Hereford 
Wednesd.26) Leic.& Bor. 
Thursday27j Bury St. Ed. Kingston Launceston —_— 
Monday 31 Monmouth 
Tues, Apr. Coventry & 
Wednesd. 2 [ Warwick; Glou. & City 
Thursday 3 Taunton = |————-— 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Covent Garpen THEATRE. 
Jan, 23. The Ravens, or The Force of 
Conscience ; an Afterpiece, from the French. 





Gazetre Promotions. 

Foreign-uffice, Feb. 1. Jobn Barrow, 
esq. His Majesty’s Consul in the Pro- 
vinces of Biscay and Guipuscoa. 

Feb. 4. W. E. Powell, esq. Lieutenant 
of the county of Cardigan. 

Feb. 6. Sir Alexander Campbell, in- 
vested with the Ensigns of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. 

War-office, Feb. 11. Gen. Francis Dun- 
das, Governor of Dumbarton Castle, vice 
Gen. Drummond, dec.—Lieut.-gen. Bald- 
win Leighton, Governor of Carrickfergus, 
vice Dundas. 

Feb, 15. The following Officers, Com- 
panions of the Order of the Bath: viz. 
Cols. L. Smith, Sir C. W. Doyle, and Sir 
H. Douglas ; Lieut.-cols, J. Viney, J. H. 
Dunkin, Sir W. P. Carrol, Sir P. R. 
Roche, J..M. Nooth, G. Holmes, F. 
M‘Miller, F. Battersby, C. De Saluberry, 
G. Taylor, R. M‘Douall, G. Macdonell, 
H. John, W. F. Brotherton, P. Fyers, and 
Maj. R. Macdonald. Also a Knight- 
Commander of the same Order: Lieut.- 
gen. R. Jones, East India Company’s 
Service. And the following Officers in the 
same Service Companions: viz. Col. 
J. Arnold; Lieut.-Cols. W. H. Cooper, 
A. Caldwell, R. Houston, J. Shapland; 
and Majors G. Mason, and A. Macleod. 

*,* Erratum io our last Vol. p. 622: 
The Commission granted to Osborne Mark- 
ham, esq. and two other Gentlemen, is 
revoked, and is not a new appointment, as 
there stated. Mr. Markham is appointed 
Comptroller of Barrack Accounts, in con- 
sequence of the new arrangement which 
has taken place in this branch of the pub- 
lic service. 





Civit Promotions. 

Dr. Edward-Daniel Clarke, Librariao 
of the University of Cambridge. 

Chamberlain William Walker, esq. Vi- 
car-General of Leigblio and Ferne. 

Rev. William Smith, Vicar-General of 
Elphin. 

Dr. Ratcliffe, Vicar-General of the Arch- 
dioceses of Cashel, Armagh, and Dublin, 





EccLesiasTiCcAL PreFeRMENTS. 

Rev. W. Chester, M. A. Langford R. 
with Ickburgh annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. Richard Warner, Philip’s Norton 
V. with Charterhouse Hinton Chapelry, 
Somerset. 

Rev. John Jones, Foy V. co. Hereford. 

Rev. R. Cholmeley, M. A. Wainfleet R. 
co. Lincoln. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1817. 
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Rev, Edmund S. Radcliffe, LL. B. Burn- 
ley Verpetuai Curacy, vice Collins, dec. 

Rev. John Bradley, Sedgeley V. co. 
Stafford. 

Rev. Thomas Ibbetson, Garton V. co. 
York, 

Rev. Thomas Cotterill, M. A. Minister 
of St. Paul’s Church, Sheffield, .vice Mac- 
kenzie, dec. 

Rev, Alexander Arbuthnot, D. D. Dean 
of Cloyne. 

Rev. George Bishopp, Archdeacon of 
Aghadoe, vice Arbuthnot. 

Rev. Henry King, Archdeacon of Kil- 
mackduagh, vice Vincent. 

Rev. Lancaster Dodgson, M. A. Brough 
V. Westmoreland. 

Rev. Edward Missenden Love, M. A. 
Somerleyton and Blundeston R. with Flix- 
ton, Norfolk. 

Rev. Edward Rodgers, M. A. St. Coo- 
Stantine V. Cornwall, 

Rev. William Russell, B. D, Shepper- 
ton R. Middiesex. 

Rev. R. Morgan, Rendham V. Suffolk, 

Rev. W. Veale, St. Keverne V. Cornwall. 

Rev. George Treweeke, St. Minver V. 
Cornwall, 

Rev. Joseph Bardgett, A. M. one of the 
Chaplains of Christ Church -Cathedral, 
Oxford, 

Rev. W. Roland, Llandsaint R. co. 
Brecknock. 

Rev. John Valentine, Tintinhull Per- 
petual Curacy. 

Rev. Richard Griffith, D. D. Aber other- 
wise Llanaber R. co. Carnarvon, vice Da- 
vies, resigned. 

Rev. RobertWilliams, B. A. Llandegfau 
R. with Beaumaris annexed, vice Griffith. 

Rev. M. Hare, Ashby-cum-Partney 
R. co. Lincola. 

Rev. T. W. Hervey Beauchamp, B. A. 
Langley Perpetual Curacy. 

Rev. T. G. Acland, Lecturer of the 
united parishes of St. Mildred in the Poul- 
try and St. Mary Coleehurch, London, 

Rev. John Morse, B. A. Huntley R. co. 
Gloucester, 

Rev. Edward Ravenshaw, West Keinton 
R. Wilts. 

Rev. Fisher Watson, Minister of St. 
George’s Chapel, Yarmouth, 





BIRTHS; 

Jan. 9. The wife of Edward Wigan, esq. 
of Highbury Terrace, a dau.—21. At Ir- 
well House, the wife of Thomas Drink- 
water, esq. son and heir.—24. At Stoke 
Rochford, Lincolashire, the Lady of Ed- 
mund Turnor, esq. a dau.—25. In Gros- 
venor-street, the wife of the Dean of Ches- 
ter, a son.—29. At Brompton, the wife 
of William Horsley, Mus. Bac. Oxon. a 
son.—At Narborough Hall, Norfolk, the 
wife of Samuel Tyssen, esq. a son,—30. 

In 
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In Bedford Row, Mrs. Domville, a son.— 
31. At the Admiralty, the wife of John 
Wilson Croker, Esq. a son. 

Lately, In Upper Grosvenor-street, the 
wife of Col. Cornewall, a dav.—At Ear- 
sham Hall, the wife of Lieut.-gen. Meade, 
a dau.—At Salton Hall, Scotland, Lady 
Eleanor Balfour, a dau.—At Porto-bello, 
Scotland, Lady Elibank, a son. 

Feb. 2. At Edinburgh, the wife of Maj. 
James Lee, late of 92d reg. a son.—4. At 
Powerscourt-house, Cheltenham, the lady 
of Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, bart. of Hare- 
wood-house, co, Hereford, a son.—At Va- 
Jenciennes, the wife of Lieut.-col. Mac 
Gregor, 88th reg. a dau.— 5. At Camber- 
well, the wife of the Rev. Philip Dodd, a 
dau.—At the Hyde Co'tage, Hendon, the 
wife of E.W.Buliock Webster, esq. ason.— 
10, In New Boswell Court, the wife of Ro- 
bert Belt, esq Barrister at Law, a son.—12. 
At Lydford Rectory, Somerset, the wife of 
Rev. Dr. Colston, a son and heir.—The wife 
of Charles Augustus Tulk, esq. of Mar- 
blehall, Twickenham, a son.—17. In Mar- 
garet-street, Viscountess Duncannon,a dau, 





MARRIAGES, 

1816, Sept. 26. Sir Peter Theron, to 
Susanna, only surviving child of the late 
Thomas Lambe, esq. of Dover. 

Dec, 26. Robert Farrer, esq. of Dro- 
manby-hall, near Stokesley, to Elixabeth, 
second dau, of the late Mr. James Ham- 
mond, of Hovingham, co. York. 

1817, Jan. 11. Sir John Anstruther, of 
Anstruther, bart. M. P. to Jessie, third 
dan. of Maj.-gen, Dewan, of Gilston. 

Lieut.-col. Beresford, Deputy Quarter- 
master-general in Nova Scotia, to Mary, 
dau. of Rev. J. Gilby, rector of Barm- 
sion, ce. York. 

13. By special license, Lieut.-col. Sir 
Guy Campbell, bart. to Frances Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. and co-heiress of Mon- 
tagu Burgoyne, esa. of Mark-ball, Essex, 

14. Rev. T. Clarke, Vicar of Mitchel- 
dever, Hants, to Anna Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Hon. John Grey. 

15. Capt. Pechell, R. N. to Caroline, 
secoud dav, of William Thoyts, esq. of 
Reading. 

16. Capt. Wilbraham, R. N. to Julia 
Fanny, youngest dau. of Lewis Montolieu, 
esq. 

18. By special licence, Robert Eckford, 
esq. of the East [India Company’s service, 
to Aune, second dau, of the late James 
Halliwell, esq. of Broomfield, co. Lan- 
caster, 

20, John Becket, esq. Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Departinent, to 
Lady Anve Lowther, third daughter of 
the Earl of Lonsdale. 

At Dubiio, James Clarke, esq. M. D. 
to Margaret, eldest dau. of William 
Ha:kuess, esq. 





Births, and Marriages of eminent Persons. 
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21. Capt. Henry Ellis, 95d Highlanders, 
to Jane, dau. of Westrope Rosslewen, esq. 
of Cornfields, co. Clare. 

T. Boswell, esq. of Blackadder, co. 
Berwick, to Lucy-Anne, eldest dau. of 
R. Preston, esq. of Bath. 

22. The Earl of Longford, to Lady 
Georgiana Lygon, sister of Earl Beau- 
champ. 

Rev. Barre Phipps, A. M. Prebendary 
of Chichester, to Anna-Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. William God- 
dard, of Stargrove House, Hants, 

22. At Boulogne, Col. William Stave- 
ley, C. B. to Sarah, eldest dau. of T. Ma- 
ther, esq. 

23. P.Wyatt Crowther, esq. of Coleman- 
street, to Anna-Horatia, dau. of the late 
Capt. Augustus Dumaresq. 

At Earigift, Tyrone, Rev. J. Lighton, 
son of Sir T. Lighton, Bart. to Mary, 
second dau. of Dr. Pemberton. 

At Musselburgh, Maj. Jobn-Sutherland 
Sinclair, Royal Artillery, to Frances, 
youngest dau. of Capt. David Ramsay, R.N. 

27. At Ugbrooke-park, Devon, Hen. 
Mr. Langdale, of Haughton, co. York, 
to the Hon. Charlotte Clifford, dau. of 
Lord Clifford, 

28. Lieut.-col. H. F. Muller, Ist Royal 
Scots Foot, to Susan, second dau. of the 
late P. Wyatt Crowther, esq. Comptroller 
of the City of London. 

Rev. T. G. Dickenson, Rector of Al- 
pheton, Suffulk, to Elizabeth, eldest dau, 
of James King, esq. of Wykham Park, 
co. Oxford. 

29, Capt. Ord, Royal Artillery, second 
son of Craven Ord, esq. of Greensted-ball, 
Essex, to Miss Blagrave, neice to the late 
LadyCullum, of Hardwicke-house, Suffolk, 

Rev. J. Bennett, nephew to the Bishop 
of Cloyne, to Louisa, eldest dau. of Ro- 
bert Otway, Esq. of Cork. 

30, Peter Herve, esq. Founder of “ The 
National Benevolent Insiitution,” to Miss 
Nicholls of Hampstead, daughter of the 
late J. Nicholls, esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 

Feb. 3. Capt. J. L. Stuart, of the Ben- 
gal Army, grandson of Francis, late Earl 
of Moray, to Sarah, sixth dau. of the late 
Robert Morris, esq. M. P. for Gloucester. 

4. At Ickham Church, Kent, and at the 
Chapel at Hales Place, Edward Quillinan, 
esq. 3d Dragoon Guards, to Jemima, se- 
cond dau. of Sir Egerton Brydges, of Lee 
Priory, near Canterbury, Bart. M. P. 

5. Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, bart. to 
Lady Harriet Clive, eklest dau. of the 
Earl of Powis. 

11. Thomas Forster, esq. F. L. S. eldest 
son of T. F. Forster, esq. of Clapton, 
Hackney, to Julia, third dau. of Col. Beau- 
foy, of Bushy Heath. 

13. Rev. Charles Edward Stewart, Rec- 
tor of Rede, Suffolk, and of Wakes Colne, 
Essex, to Miss Bassett of Melford. 
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Tut DUKE or MARLBOROUGH. 


On Thursday, Jan. 29, died at Blen- 
heim, aged 78, his Grace George, the 
third Duke of Marlborough. The day be- 
fore bis death, the Duke took his usual 
exercise in his carriage, and did not shew 
any symptoms of an approaching disso- 
lution. He was found dead in the morn- 
ing by his valet, who for several years 
past constantly slept in his chamber. The 
remains of this good and deeply lamented 
Nobleman were interred in the family vault 
in the Chapel at Blenbeim, on Friday the 7th 
inst. This mournful duty was attended by 
his Grace the present Duke, Lord Charles 
and Lord Robert Spencer, Lord Churchill, 
the Marquis of Blandford, together with 
the Mayor and Corporation of Woodstock, 
impelled by an emphatic and laudable de- 
sire of bearing a testimony, at this Jast 
hour, of affectionate respect to the memory 
of their illustrious neighbour and friend. 
Not, however, to those alone who formed 
the funeral procession, will the grief aris- 
ing from the death of his Grace be con- 
fined. Having manifested, at an early 
period of life, a distaste for the heart- 
burnings and irritation too often attendant 
upon high official situation, and equally 
reluctant to ascend those dazzling though 
invidious heights of political power which 
might have been easily accessible to a 
personage of his splendid station and au- 
gust extraction; his Grace chose rather to 
advance the welfare of mankind by other 
means, and in the cool invigorating shade 
of private life to cherish and mature those 
good desires and benevolent affections 
which have a tendency, perhaps, greater 
than avy of the honours which are to be 
gathered in the walk of ambition, to enno- 
ble the nature of man, and to abridge the 
catalogue of those sorrows and those crimes 
which are principally engendered by the 
necessities of our fellow-creatures. It has 
been beautifully said of the excelleut 
Howard by an emivent living character, 
that “in feeding the lamp of charity he 
exhausted the lamp of life ;” and im this 
voluntary seclusion from the splendour of 
public life, and in the concentration of all 
his heart and all his strength to the culture 
and nourishing up of that virtue which 
“‘ pever faileth,” and the diffusion of its 
blessed fruits both at home and far around 
him, his Grace may be said (and it is ove 
of the noblest tributes that panegyiic can 
bestow upon man) to have trodden, for a 
long se:ies of years, the same path of hu- 
manity from whence that immortal Phi- 
lanthropist never deviated, and in which it 
was his glory to die. Accordingly, to a 
wide circumference around bis own do- 
main, the charitable largesses of the Duke, 
for more than belf a century, were ex- 
tended with a zeal that never flagged, and 
a constancy that suffered no remission, 


Whenever a season of unusual severity 
occurred, or the rigours of want, from what- 
soever cause arising, pressed upon the 
comforts of the poor, his bounty expanded 
to meet the hardship of the occasion, Un- 
interruptedly resident, with very little ex- 
ception, upon his own property, he was 
brought more immediately into contact 
with the specific character of each case of 
distress, and, on this account, his charity 
was exercised with that judicious discrimi - 
vation which at once doubles the value 
and dignifies the purposes of benevolence. 
His Grace’s merits might justify the appli- 
cation to himseif of the comprehensive 
eulogy conferred by Tully upon the vir- 
tues of Crassus: “ Non unus e multis, sed 
unus inter omnes prope singularis.” Avy 
attempt of ours to describe the sorrow, 
deep and undissembled, which the loss of 
such a benefactor has occasioned amid 
all the habitations of the necessitous in 
the neighbourhood of Blenheim, must, of 
necessity, be faint and imperfect: but 
we lament to think that the regret so 
widely felt will be sharpened with addi- 
tional poignancy from the consideration 
that his death should have happened at a 
season when, by the severe visitation of 
Heaven, distress, to so afflicting an extent, 
is spread abroad in the country, Yet to 
that neighbourhood alone (though the cir- 
cle swept by his munificence was very spa- 
cious) the good deeds of bis Grace were not 
limited: to the city of Oxford in various 
ways, and to every charitable institution 
established within its walls, the strong aud 
willing arm of his patronage and succour 
was extended. The University, too, 
(though he himself was never a Member 
of that learned body) stands gratefully 
indebted to the same spirit of unsurpassed 
generosity for the large Telescope at the 
Observatory, the fine copies from Ra- 
phael’s Cartoons iv the Picture Gallery, 
and other gifts. In the bosom of domes- 
tic hfe, and with regard to all those lovely 
and endearing graces which beautify aad 
bless it, the merits of his Grace shone con- 
Spicuous!y and without remission. Ex- 
alted rank is an exposed and perilous situ- 
ation, and is not unfrequently beset and 
eosnared, with fatal danger to its virtuous 
security, by temptation and the impor- 
tunate spirit of evil desires; but his 
Grace had ever preserved the fountain of 
action unpolluted—bad ever resisted, with 
unwavering cousistency, the blandish- 
meuts of illicit pleasure, and maintained 
the most correct and stainless purity of 
manners. It was remarked by Mr. Burke 
upoe a very memorable occasion, and in 
a vein of saurecai indignation against the 
universal impulse 10 jealousy ia the bu- 
man heart, that “ obloguy is a necessary in- 
gredient in the composition of all true g eat- 

ness.”? 
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ness.”? There was, however,something sosin- 
gularly gentle, unostentatious, and inoffe n- 
sive in the genius of his Grace’s virtues, 
that the censorious were disarmed by it, 
and the lips of detraction entirely put to 
silence. In no instance was merit more 
free from all sophistication of pride or pre- 
tension; and it was, therefore, never 
harassed by the assaults which such qua- 
lities commonly provoke. We really do 
not recollect to have heard at any time or 
upon any occasion, the name of the 
Duke of Marlborough evilly spoken of. 
Even that envious slander which is so 
subtle and so malignantly active in its 
low and illiberal hostility against the 
noble and the opulent, never ventured to 
breathe a whisper upon the unsullied er- 
mine of his character. More than all, he 
was a sound and a thoroughly disciplined 
believer in Scripture ; bis religious profes- 
sions spake eloquently in practice, and 
were abundantly fruiiful in every variety 
of virtuous conduct. He gave full proof 
that he was thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works, and bad learned to adorn the 
doctrine of God his Saviour in all things, 
He was the indulgent parent, the affec- 
tionate husband, the constant friend, the 
kind and considerate master; and having 
kept himself, throughout a long life, in no 
common degree, unspotted by the world, 
he came to the grave in a full age, like as 
a shock of corn cometh in in his season, 
and is gone, we would fain hope, to receive 
the promise vouchsafed to the “‘ good and 
faithful servant,” and to be ‘* made per- 
fect” in the paradise of his Father and 
his God. G. T. 

The following instance of his Grace’s 
munificence is recorded in a very interest- 
ing Memoir of Mr, Jacob Bryant, by the 
late Mr. Justice Hardinge, printed in Mr, 
Nichols’s “ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century :” 

** The Duke of Marlborough’s conduct 
by Mr. Bryant when bis Grace came of 
age, and when Mr Bryant attended his 
levee, is an instance of munificent grati- 
tude, and of delicacy in the manner of it, 
perhaps unparalleled. After his father’s 
death, he continued the income to him 
which the former Duke had conferred 
@pon him in fact, but with no legal secu- 
rity. That income was, I think, 1000/. 
a-year. At this levee, after Mr. Bryant 
had made his bow and retired, one of the 
servants ran after him, and said, the Duke 
had picked up a paper out of Mr. Bry- 


ant’s pocket. It was a papersealed. Mr, 
Bryaot affirmed that be bad brought with 
him no such paper ; but the servant per- 
severed, and forced the paper upon bim. 
Thus challenged, he carried home the 
paper, and found an irrevocable grant of 
the income for tis life.” 

His Grace was born on January 26 *, 
1738-9 (Old Style), and, upon returning 
from his travels, was made a Captain in 
the 20th regiment of foot, out afterwards 
resigned; he succeer'ed to the title, on the 
death of his father, October 20, 1758. In 
April, 1760, bis Grace was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Oxford,and was continued in those 
offices by his present Majesty, at whose 
coronation he carried the sceptre with the 
cross. On the 23d of August, 1762, his 
Grace married Lady Caroline Russell, 
daughter of John, Duke of Bedford, who 
died Nov. 26, 1811, On Nov. 22, 1762, 
being then Lord Chamberlaia of the House- 
hold, his Grace was sworn of the Privy 
Council; and upon his resigning the 
Chamberlain’s key, was, on April 22, 
1763, appointed Lord Privy Seal; but iu 
Avgust, 1765, quiited that place. In 
1768 he was chosen one of the elder 
brethren of the Trinity House. At a 
chapter of the most noble Order of the 
Garter, held at St. James’s, Dec. 12, 
1768, bis Grace was elected one of the 
Knights Companions of that Order, and 
was installed at Windsor, July 25, 1771. 
He was also one of the Governors of the 
Charter House ; High Steward of the Cor- 
poration of Oxford; President of the 
Radcliffe Infirmary; High Steward of the 
Corporation of Woodstock; and Ranger 
of Whichwood Forest. [f we have not 
been misinformed, he was the last sur- 
viving Peer who had a seat in the House 
of Lords upon the King’s accession to the 
throne in 1760 +. 

His Grace is succeeded by his eldest 
son, the Marquis of Blandford, (who was 
created Baron Spencer of Wormleighton, 
in 1806,) born March 3, 1766; married 
Sept. 15, 1791, Susan Stewart, daughter of 
John, Earl of Galloway, The other sur- 
viving issue of his Grace are the Baron 
Churchill, born Dec, 26, 1779, and mar- 
ried Nov. 25, 1800, to Lady Frances Fitz- 
roy, fifth daughter of the Duke of Graf- 
ton; Lady Caroline, born Oct. 27, 1763, 
married March 10, 1792, Henry Lord 
Clifden, now Lord Mendip; Lady Anne, 
born Nov. 5, 1773, married Dec. 10, 1796, 





* After the alteration of Style his Grace’s birth-day was of course till 1800, by the 
Act passed in 1752 for altering the Style, the 6th of Feb. ; since 1800, on the 7th. 

We are aware that there are two or three Peers stil! living who had succeeded to 
all the titular honours of their respective Houses as early as the period we speak of, 
but they were then minors, aud consequently could have no seat in either House of Par- 
liament. And the present Duke of Gordon succeeded his father so long ago as 1752; 
but his Grace was not elected one of the 16 Representative Peers of Scotland until 
1769, nor was he created a British Peer until several years afierwards, 
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the Honourable Cropley Ashley, brother 
to the Earl of Shafiesbury ; Lady Amelia 
Sophia, born Sept. 8, 1785, married Sept. 
22, 1812, to Henry Pyiches Boyce, Esq. 
Lord Henry died unmarried, July 3, 
1795; Lady Elizabeth, who married her 
cousin, John Spencer, Esq. died a few 
years since, and left several children ; 
Lady Charlotte, who married the Rev, 
Dr. Nares, the son of the Judge, died 
January 5, 1802, 





Eart or Guitprorp. 

Jan.... Died at Pisa, the Rt. Hon. Francis 
North, Earl of Guildford. His Lordship 
was the second son of Frederick Earl of 
Guildford, and inherited from his father 
the invariable benevolence that formed the 
foundation of all his character—a bene- 
volence, not confined to the more osten- 
sible exertions of generosity and charity, 
but extending itself through all the un- 
pretending kindnesses -of social life. It 
was vever overlooked in the exultation of 
wit and spirits; and it will be well re- 
membered by his acquaiutance, that he 
never could hear any person indiscreetly 
and hastily condemned, without immedi- 
ately employing himself to search for 
their possible excuse. His brilliant wit, 
and his most exhilarating cheerfulness, 
are known to all who ever heard his 
name ; but those who had occasion to ap- 
ply to him at more serious moments, had 
equal reason to admire the solidity and 
acuteness of his judgment. His priuci- 
ples on every subject were honvurable 
und liberal, and his manners were the 
immediate reflection of his manly, cau- 
did, and affectionate mind. At every pe- 
riod of his life he preserved the greatest 
reverence for the attributes of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the firmest belief in its 
doctrines; and he expired while invoking 
the blessing of the Almighty upon those 
around him, still anxious, even at that 
awful moment, to impart to the objects 
of his warmest love a share in the hap- 
piness that was opening to his enjoyment. 

His Lordship was born Dec. 25, 1761 ; 
succeeded his brother George Augustus, 
the late Earl, April 20, 1502; and mar- 
ried July 19, 1810, Maria, sixth daughter 
of the late Thomas Boycott, of Rudge 
Hall, Shropshire, esq. He was a lieut.- 
colonel in the army ; high steward of Ban- 
bury; captain of Deal Castle; and pa- 
tent-comptroller inwards and outwards 
and patent searcher of the customs. The 


author of the Biographical Peerage ob- 
serves of his Lordship,—‘* He possesses 
the hereditary taleats aad love of lite- 
rature of his family; and what is bet- 
er, that hereditary good-nature, bene- 
volence, freedom from guile, openness 
and liberality, which have, for ages, given 





Earl of Guildford.—Samuel Rudge, Esq. 
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a peculiar tiocture to his ancestors. The 
hvuse of North, frank, unassuming, and 
kind, have, for centuries, set a pattern of 
what in troth they are, true nobility. 
Their ease is well. calculated to put the 
insolence of modern upstarts to shame,” 
The Earl dying without issue is succeeded 
in his tithes aud estates by bis sole sur- 
viving brother Frederick North, patent 
joiut chamberlain of the Tally office in 
the Exchequer, now Earl of Guildford. 
The three brothers on whom the title has 
thus falleu successively, were sons of the 
late celebrated Lord North. 





Samuet Rupos, Esq. 

Died Jan. 24, at Watlington, Oxford- 
shire, in his 90th year, unmarried, Sa- 
muel Rudge, Esq. He was the eighth 
son of the Rev. Benj. Rudge, rector of 
Thornbaugh, Northamptonshire, and a 
nephew of John Rudge, Esq. of Wheat- 
field, Oxfordshire, who. represented the 
Borough of Evesham ia Parliament from 
the year 1695 to 1734. He practised the 
Law in the Middle Temple, bat retived 
from the profession in 1763, at the same 
time that his elder brother, John Rudge, 
Esq. upon inheriting an ample fortune, 
quitted the bar; they then both went to 
reside at Elstree in Herts, and lived there, 
together thirty-eight years. In 1792 he 
served the office of High Sheriff for the 
county of Northampton, and at the de- 
cease of bis brother John in ISOL he re- 
moved to Watlington.—His mind, active 
and intelligent, capable of investigating 
every subject with accurate discrimina- 
tivu and sound judgmeet, his comprehen- 
sive legal knowledge, his strong retentive 
memory, unimpaired to the last, and his 
benevolent and liberal disposition, se- 
cured him the reverence and love of a. 
numerous circle of relations and friends, 
to whom he was ever ready tw affurd in- 
formation or advice: when he wrote, he 
had the happy talent of conveying the 
clearest intelligence in the fewest words. — 
His reading was general and extensive, 
but Natural History was his favourite 
study, and Botany that branch of it to 
which he most assiduously devoted him- 
self so early as about the year 1750, fol- 
lowing at first the systems of Ray and 
Tournefort, before the system of Lioneus 
was adopted, or scarcely known in Eng. 
land ; and till within a very short period 
of his decease, he continued to exercise 
his admirable faculties in the cultivation 
of that engaging science. His innumer- 
able MS notes in alunost every botanical 
work that be possessed, fuily testify bis 
extensive and correct knowledge of the 
science. That portion of his Library re- 
lating to Natural History he has be- 
q@eathed to his Nephew (the sun of his 
eldest brother), the author yf several bo- 
tanica: 
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tanical publications, to whom the entailed 
family estates in Warwickshire and Nor- 
thamptonshire descend ; his owa private 
fortune, an estate in Northamptonshire, 
he has left to another Nephew (the son 
of his seventh brother) residing in Ox- 
fordshire, wbo is his Executor and resi- 
duary Legatee. 

His loss is sincerely lamented by all 
his relations and friends ; to his servants 
he was most indulgent, to the poor most 
bountiful.’ From the commencement of 
his last illness, which continued ten days, 
he distinctly foresaw its inevitable termi- 
nation, and contemplated it with the com- 
posure arising from a true sense of reti- 
gion, the recollection of a weil-spent life, 
and a perfect submission to the will of 
divioe Providence.— It may be desirable 
here to notice for the benefit of sufferers 
from calculous complaints, that for the 
last 40 years of his life, he constantly 
took a decoction of raw coffee ¥, which 
acted as a powerful solvent, afforded him 
much benefit, and relieved him from cal- 
culi during that period in quantity equal 
to a half piut measure. 





DEATHS. 
1816. T Delhie, aged 27, Alexander 
June 4. Charles Fraser, of the East 
India Company’s Civil Service, Bengal, 
Assistant to the Resident at Delhie, fourth 
son of Edward Satchwell Fraser, esq. of 
Ralick, Inverness shire. 

Aug. 16. At Fort Rotterdam, Maca- 
pen, inthe East Indies, Lieut. Alexander 
Irvine, of the East India Company’s Ben- 
gal European Regt. eldest son of Maj.- 
gen. Charles Irvine. 

Aug. 30. At Calcutta, Charles Des- 
borough, esq. of the East India Com- 
pany’s Medical Establishment. 

Oct. 20. At Rome, Henry Sapte, esq. 
formerly captain in his maiesty’s 19ch ft. 

Dec. 18. At her daughter’s house, at 
Pocklington, Yorkshire, aged 72, Mrs. 
Hannah Tate, widow of the. late William 
Tate, esq. of Flatmanby Grange. 

At Malta, the wife of Major Fearon, of 
the 31st Regt. 

Dec. 24. In London, Frances, widow 
of the late Rev. John Robinson, rector of 
Stockerston, co. Leicester. 

At Beverley, much and deservedly re- 
spected, Robert Norris, esq. solicitor. 

Dec. 23. Aged 55, Jobn Bury, esq. of 





* Boil 36 raw Coffee berries for one 
hour in a quart of soft, spring, or river 
water, then bruise the berries and boil 
them again another hour in the same 
water; add thereto a quarter of a tea- 
spooofull of the dulcified spirit of uitre, 
and take daily a half pint cup of it at any 
hour that is couvenient: its efficacy wifl 
be experienced after taking it two months, 





Runcorn, Cheshire, and of Salford, co. 
Lancaster. 

Jan 12, At Dunstan Hill, John Carr, 
esq. Chairman of the Bench of Magis- 
trates for the county of Durham; an 
upright magistrate, an affectionate has- 
band, a kind father, and benevolent man, 

Suddenly, Rev. Robert Kyflin, rector 
of Llanddoget, co. Denbigh. He was 
taken ill while riding to perform morning 
service in his owo parish church, and had 
just strength enough to alight from his 
horse, when he turned into a small cot- 
tage, and expired in half an bour. 

Juin. 14. In Ravonstonedale, West- 
moreiand, aged 82, Mrs Bownass, widow 
of Rev. J, Bownass, many years minister 
of that parish. 

At Clifton, Dame Anne Miller, relict of 
Sir Thomas Miller, bart. of Glenlee, Lord 
President of the Court of Session of Scot- 
land, She was daughter of Jobn Lock- 
hart, esq. of Castle Hill 

Jan. 15. At Garryhunden, Sir Richard 
Butler, bart. many years M. P. for the 
county of Carlow. 

At Riceall, co, York, in his 59h year, 
Rev. Joseph Nelson, 50 years vicar of 
Skipwith, aud curate of Riccall; a firm 
and zealous supporter of the Protestant 
Religion, and the British Constitution, as 
by Law established, ia Church and State. ; 

Jan. 20. At the rectory at Eccleston, 
Edward Thornycroft, esq. of Thornycroft 
Hall, co. Chester. 

At Edinburgh, Gen. Drammond, of 
Strathallan. 

Jan 21. At Bath, G. Lovibond, esq. 
of Manchester-square, 

At Johannisberg, aged 76, the Prince 
Hohenlohe-Waldeuberg-Bartenstein, Bp. 
of Breslau. 

Jan, 22. In the Fleet Prison, where 
he had been coufined near eleven years 
for contempt of the Court of Chancery, 
Capt. Green. 

Aged 71, Mrs. Thomas, widow of the 
late Capt. Thomas, North York Militia. 

At Hatfield, Thomas Stevenson, esq. 46 
years Steward to the Marquis of Salisbury. 

At Clifton, in his $4th year, Col. Ed- 
ward Hamilton. 

At Buckland, near Lymington, Hants, 
Mrs. Bowies, relict of Chas. Bowles, esq. 
and sister to the late Lt.-gen. Sir Harry 
Burrard, bart. 

Jun, 23. The wife of Rev. Anthony 
Hinton, of Norwood, Middlesex. 

Jan. 24. At Ins mother’s residence, 
Wovdcote Park, Surrey, of a deep decline, 
Lewis Teissier, esq. formerly of his Ma- 
jesty’s 50th foot. 

In Grafton-street East, much respected, 
in his 44th year, Mr. Thomas Dermer. 

At his father’s, George-s:reet, Hanover- 
square, Pinkstern James, eldest son of Dr 
Jamies. 

At 
























At Ripon, Elizabeth Allanson, daugh- 
ter of the late Cuthbert Allanson, D. D. 
rector of Wath near Ripon. 

Jan. 25. At Kingston-upon-Thames, in 
her 67th year, Mrs. Pearse. 

At Whetstone, in his Sist year, Rev. 
Richard Neate, formerly of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambiidge. 

At Clifton, in his 61st year, John Camp- 
bell, esq. formerly of Spotficid and Gibdral- 
tar Estates, Jamaica, and of Phill’s-hill, 
near New York, America. In Jamaica 
he for many years, with the spirit and 
independence that characterized his life, 
represented in the House of Assembly 
the opulent parish of Trelawny; acd in 
the private walks of life he was esteemed 
and beloved by all who knew him for his 
excellent qualities, among which predo- 
minated benevolence, cheerfulness, aad a 
generous solicitude for ali around him. 

At Hastings, the wife of Hon. Cul. Harris. 

At Alresford, the wife of Biastus Godly 
Wright, esq. of the Polygon House near 
Southampton. 

Jan. 26. In Grosvenor-place, Caroline 
Dowager Countess of Buckinghamshire, 
Her Ladyship was the sister of the late T. 
Conolty, the wealthy Irish commoner, aud 
daughter of William Conolly, esq. of Strat- 
ton Hall, co. Stafford, by Auue Wentworth, 
daughter of Thomas, third Earl of Strat- 
ford. Her Ladyship had three sons, all 
now dead, and ove caugiter, viz. Amelia, 
the present Viscountess Castlereagh. 

Iu York-street, St. Jamys’s square, 
Georgiana Sophia, youngest daughter of 
Heory Hugh Hoare, esq. 

The wife of J, P. Rowe, esq. of the 
New River Office, London. 

Suddenly, aged 34, Mr. William Mor- 
rish, of C»ptkall-court, Throgmorton-st. 

Jan. 26. Ou Sunday evening, about half 
past eight o’clock, in his newly-repaired 
and well furnished house at Bromptun, in 
the parish of Kensington, aged »ixty-six 
years, resigned to his fate, contented 
with life, prepared for death, and full of 
hopes of immortality, through faith in the 
mystery of atonement by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the mild aad truly venerable John 
Holland, esq.—Such eveuts surprise not: 
they seem but ordinary occurrences, the 
natural effects of natural causes, the re- 
sult of one common and mevitable destiny, 
decreed by the justice of the Almighty, 
jn short, the lot of every sou and daughter 
of frail and fallen Man: — 

By Nature’s law, what may be, may be 
now ; 

There’s no prerogative in human hours. 

In bumanu hearts what bolder thoughts 


cao rise, 
Than Maun’s presumption on to-morrow’s 
dawn? 
Where is to-morrow? Jn another world. 
For numbers this 1s certain; the reverse 
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13 sure to none ; and, yet, on this “ per- 
haps,” 

This ‘* peradventure,”’ infamous for lies, 

As on a rock of adamant, we build 

Our mountain hopes; spin our ecernal 
schemes, 

As we the fatal sisters would out-spin, 

And, big with life’s futurities, expire. 

Mr. H. lived a hfe of boaest and hoavur- 
able character, his conduct was exem- 
platily correct; the afflicting particulars 
of his death, sudden and unexpecicJ, 
were most awful, and we trust they may 
not prove uninstructive. 

Some time after the decease of his wife, 
by whom he had a fanuly of three sons 
and one daughter, he resigned a very re- 
putable and lucrative coucern to his eldest 
son, and retired wholly from the cares uf 
business, to enjoy in his own way the 
comforts of an English gentleman se- 
cured by the hard-earned princely for- 
tune of a successful Euglish trader. la 
no country in Europe but in England, 
can the profits of industry confer on their 
worthy possessor/an independence and 
a respectability almost equal to the 
havghtiest privileges and prerogatives of 
liberal birth: by the unassuming subject 
of this sketch the advantage was justly 
appreciated, and never abused. In the 
course of his trade he was known to many 
families of fortune and distinction, who 
freely and widely threw open their doors 
to his respectful visits, after he quitted 
the shop. Several years ago, he had the 
misfoitane by a fall to break one of bis 
knee-pans: scarcely four years have yet 
elapsed since by a similar mischauce he 
fractured the other: In both cases, the 
temperance of his babits and the gentle- 
ness and equability of his disposition soon 
enabled him to recover to a considerable 
degree a portion of former activity, and he 
daily exerted his limited locomotive powers 
in slow and short walks about Brompton. 

Of bis children Mr. H. was deservedly 
fond, and to ali he was impartially indul- 
gent; his daughter he happily married 
two years ago, his eldest son and succes- 
sor in trade is also married ; one svn died, 
and the youngest sou he settled in the 
farming live, myich to the satisfaction of 
all parties, the very last week previous to 
his own dissoletion. To attest a father’s 
joy, the good old gentleman gave a little 
ball at his house vn Monday, 20th Ja- 
nuary; he was him-elf pleased, and by 
his unaffected and exuberant cheerfuloess 
of temper eylivened the very liveliest heart 
around him. Oo Thursday, 23d, he went 
in the Chelsea Stage to London, where he 
dined. After dianer, adverting to the 
theme (next to his views of Heaven) ever 
uppermost io his thoughts, the happiness 
of iis family, he gently avowed his readi- 
ness to quit this world for the next, when- 
ever 
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ever Providence should please to ordain 
his departure. In the evening, to obviate 
the chance of accidents, he returned to the 
top cf Sioane-street in the coach, and 
quitted the vehicle to walk three hundred 
yards to his own door. In walking part of 
those dhree hundred yards, he trod upon a 
piece of orange-peel, slipped, and fe!l back 
violeutly, breaking bis leg, and otherwise 
mach injuring himself. On the arrival of 
heip, he calmly directed the mode of his 
conveyance homewards, gave orders for 
the attendance of his surgeon, and was 
put into bed, whence he roseno more. A 
mortification followed, with occasional de- 
lirium.—The writer of this plain statement 
knew and revered him long, and humbly 
thus offers a tribute of affectionate regard 
to the memory of Joun Horcanp. 
What gr ive prescribes the best? A friend’s: 
and yet, [gage ! 
From a friend's grave how soon we disen- 
Ev’n to the dearest, as his marble, cold. 
Why are friends ravish’d from us? ’Tis to 
bind, 
By soft affection’s ties, on human hearts, 
The thought of Deatu, which reason, too 
supine, 
Or misemploy'd, so rarely fastens there. 
Chelsea Weepen Butrear, 
‘ Lecturer of Brompton. 

In Conduit street, Martha, wife of Tho- 
mas Bent, esq. of Upper Norton-street, 
and of Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

In bis 73d year, Mr. Joseph Moon, 
teacher of the mathematics in Salisbury, 
and author of the well-known Western 
Almanack. 

At Shawdon, near Alnwick, aged 81, 
Wm. Hargrave, esq. ove of the oldest 
magistrates for the county of Northum- 
berland. He served the office of Hizh 
Sheriff for the county in 1783. 

At Whixley-hall, Yorkshire, aged 73, 
Mr. Siminson, son of the late Warren Si- 
minson, esq. of Star Burton. 

At Milton House, Edinburgh, Cecilia, 
eldest daughter of John Thompson, esq. 

Jan. 27. Paul Groves, esq. of Stockwell, 
Surrey. 

In the 70th year of his age, Charles 
Daflin, esq. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 74, Mrs. Wyatt, 
#elict of James Wyatt, esq. 

At Bath, where she had resided many 
years beloved and respected, in her 85th 
year, Mrs. Philips, relict of the late Fre- 
derick Philips, esq. and mother of Lady 
Strangford, New York. 

At Wykeham Abbey, near Scarborough, 
aged 55, Richard Langley, esq. He 
served the office of High Sheriff of the 
county of York in 1786. 

Jan. 28. In York-place, suddenly, Ro- 
bert Polhill, esq. 

In his 84th year, Anthony Gell, esq. of 
Cheyné-walk, Chelsea. 


At Colchester, Lieut.-col. Norris, of the 
Engineers in the East India Company’s 
service, Madras Establishment. 

In her 21st year, of rapid consumption, 
Miss Sheliy, niece to Mr. Tippetts, Sur- 
geon, of Spital-square, and daughter of 
Seba Shelly, esq. of Saint Anne’s in the 
island of Jamaica. 

At Aberdeen, Lieut.-col. Finlayson. 

At Fort Etna, Limerick, Ireland, T. G. 
Peacocke, esq. The estate devolves on 
his eldest son Capt. T. Goodriche Pea- 
cocke, A. D. C. 

Jan. 29. John Tekell, esq. late of the 
Middle Temple. , 

At Southampton, in his 72d year, Rev. 
Dr. Mant, rector of All Saiwis, Southamp- 
ton, and of Fonthill-Bishops, Wilts. 

At Winchester, of an inflammation on 
the lungs, Henvy Bosanquet, esq. of Clan- 
ville Lodge, near Andover, late High She- 
riff of the County ot Southampton, 

In Maitland-street, Edinburgh, Marga- 
ret, widow of the late Robert Scott, esq. of 
Coudhouse, Roxburghshire. 

In his 22d year, John Hawtrey Jones, 
esq. eldest son and heir of H. Jones, esq. 
of Mullinbro (Kilkenny), and grandson 
and adopted heir of the late Rev. Ralph 
Hawtrey of Waterford. His premature 
decease was occasioned by a fali from his 
horse the day preceding, while coursing 
in the demesne of Vunkett, near bis fa- 
ther’s residence. A hare had been started, 
and Mr. Jones galloping with great eager- 
ness in pursuit, unhappily encountered 
a tree, aud was thrown with desperate 
violence oy his back, by which his spine 
was mortally injured. 

Jan. 30. In Percy-strect, in his 78th 
year, James Moore, esy. 

In Mecklenburgh-square, the youngest 
son of Wm. Roberts, esq. 

At Bury Lodge, Gosport, Mary Martha, 
youngest daughter of Capt. Rowland Mo- 
ney, KR. N. 

Aged 28, at Devizes, on his way from 
Bath, Mr. Joho Dick, son of James Dick, 
esq. of Artillery-place. 

At Clifton, Capt. Clarke, R. N, 

Jan. 31, At Lympston, Devon, Mary 
Ruth, eldest daughter of Thomas Giendi- 
ning, esq. of Basinghail-street. 

At Ramsgate, in hs 71st year, James 
Townley, esq. of Ductors’ Commons, an 
eminent proctor. He was the son of the 
Rev. James Townley, high-master of 
Merchant Taylors’ school, and the friend 
of Hogarth ; of whom an account will be 
found m Nichols’s “ Anecdotes of Ho- 
gaith,” 4'o, vol. l. pp. 175—176. ‘The 
tate Mr. Townley had a considerable taste 
for literature; and printed a small vo- 
lume of bis poems, for the private use of 
his friends. 

At Swaffham, Norfolk, aged $3, Mrs. 
Jane Grant. 
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Jan... At Valenciernes, aged 29, 
James Boyd, esq. Paymaster of the 5th 
foot. On the last day of the year 1815, 
he lost a most beloved wife, whose life 
was to bim every joy; and though he 
prayed for, and obtained from, his hea- 
venly Father tha: consolation which the 
world cannot afford under such a loss, yet 
still grief preyed upon his heart, and 
falling on a constitution already weaken- 
ed by a long campaign in the Peninsula, 
at length brought on a decline, which ter- 
minated a life, the memory of which will 
long be held most dear by his many 
friends. From the uniform rectitude of 
his principles, he was highly respected in 
his regimen , and his afflicted family 
have lost im him a dutiful sen, and affec- 
tionate brother. He has left one orphan 
boy about s-ven yeas old. 

Latety.—In Rathoone place, in ber 
26th year, the wife of Dr Perrin, of the 
East India Company’s Medical Esta- 
blishment, Bombay. 

Berks—At Qenham House, aged 41, 
Mrs. Letitia Saaith. 

At Woolhampton, aged 85, Rev. James 
Burne, many years rector of North 
Muskham and Caunton, Notts. 

Aged 56, Mr. Rutter, senior member of 
the Chuir of S:'. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

Cambridgeshire —At Whittlesea, aged 
83, the widow of Mr. Stona, surgeon. 

Cheshire. — Aune, wife of John Laxden, 
esq. an Alderman of Chester. 

At Chester, at an advanced age. Bagot 
Reed, esq.. prothonotary for Cheshire and 
Fiiutshire. ‘ 

At Woodchurch, William, eldest son of 
Rev. Bryan King. 

At Olletion, aged 77, Mr. John Wood. 
He lived alone, ina very penurious way, 
denying bimself the, common necessaries 
of tife, although possessed o. three houses 
and some land. After his death his re- 
latives found 259 guineas and 4 half gui- 
neas in gold in three leathern bags, and a 
neomber of bank notes tied up in a bundle 
of sticks. The guineas were in the wall 
and plastered over. 

Cornwall. — Aged 72, Mrs. Datby, wi- 
dow of Rev. Mr. Dalby. of St. Pinnock. 

At Newham, the wife of Capt. Wuol- 
ridge, R. N. 

Aged 85, Rev. Joho Symonds, 35 years 
rector of St. Tudy near Bodmin. 

Cumberland — At Carlis'e, aged 77, 
Mrs. Pearson, riict of the Jate Samuel 
Pearson, esq. of Hawkes:lale. 

At Carlisle, the widow of Dr, Lash. 

At Carlisle, aged 56, the wife of Ds. 
Smith. 

At Bleveowe, the wife of Rev. Johu 
Stephenson, Master of Bleacowe School. 

in Cumberland, Mr, Isaac Dixon, Scho- 
lar of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
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one of the Exhibitioners elected at Aber- 
ford on Lady Hastings’s foundation, 

Derbyshire. — At Butterly Hall, aged 
58, Mrs Jessop 

At Walton upon Trent, Frances, eld- 
est daughter of E. M. Mundy, jun. esq. 

Devon. — At Budleigh Salterton, Pran- 
ces. wife of Lieut,-col. Furzer, Royal Ma- 
rines, and eldest daugh'er of the late Maj.- 
gen. Dixon, Royal Engineers, 

At Matford House, near Exminster, 
aged 25, Lieut. J. Trodd. 135th Lt. Drag. 

At Exeter, aged 90, Mrs. Back, mother 
of the Rev. Edward Back. 

At Exeter, Anne, wife of Ralph Rice, 
esq. barrister at law. 

At Exeter, in his 86th.year, Mr. John 
Land of the New London Inn. He was 
the oldest, and supposed to be nearly the 
richest mn-keeper in the kingdom, To 
the Devon and Exeter Hospital he has 
left 500/. His remains were mrerred with 
much funeral pomp. The bearse, drawn 
by six horses, was followed by eight 
coaches and four, 15 post chases, and )60 
gentlemen on horseback. 

Ia ber 106th year, Margaret Clark, 
well known at Stonehouse and Exeter. 
She was born at Dundee, and married 
there about 80 years since. She was at 
the battle of Fontenoy with her busband, 
who was afierwards a serjeant of Invalids ; 
she had fifteen children, one of whom is 
drum-major of the East Devon Militia; 
she lost two sons at sea at the time of the 
great earthquake, and five in the action 
fought against the French by the fieet 
under the command of Admiral Keppel. 
Tea was her constant beverage, and she 
asserted that she had wever drunk either 
beer or spirits during her long life. 

Essez— At Colchester, Mrs. Cornelia 
de hancy, relict of 5. de Lancy, esq. for- 
merly Governor of Tobago, and mother of 
Col. Sw W. H. de Lancy, K. C B. who 
fell at the Battle of Waterloo. 

Gloucestershire— At Cirencester, in his 
68th year, Richard Selfe, esq. a Magis- 
trai+ of the county. 

At Gloucester, in his 72d year, C, L. 
Thomas, esq. many years Collector of 
Excise for that district, and a faithful ser- 
vant to Government for more thao half a 
century. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 24, Fliza- 
beth Margaret Antoinetia Kudley, wife of 
the Rev. John Ridley, Prebendary of Bris- 
tol Cathedral. 

Hants—At Gurnet, Isle of Wight, Lieut. 
William Trevdthick, R. N 

Herefordshire— Iw bis 82d year, Rev. 
Dr. Lewis, rector of Monnington on Wye, 
and vicar of Waxford im the diocese of 
Peterborough. 

Lancashire — Aged 66, T. Moore, esq. 
one of the Aldermen of Lancaster. 

Leicestersh.— 
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Leicestersh. — At Fenny Drayton, in his 
63d year, Mr. Josiah Grundy, whose fa- 
mily have been for many years distin- 
guished as breeders of long-horn cattle 
and sbeep. 

Monmouthshire — At Monmouth, John 
G. Hughes, esq. banker. He was parti- 
evlarly distinguished for his -polite atten- 
tion to the visitors of the shores of the 
Wye, whose taste prompted them to view 
his Arcadian scenes on the banks of the 
Monnow—the birth-place and residence 
of the Conqueror of Agincourt. 

Notts—At Nottingham, Mr. Joba Black- 
ner, of the Rancliffe Arms public house, 
author of a “History of Nottingham,” 
and other publications. 

Oxon—Rev. J. Harding, B. D. Senior 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, on the 
Devonshire foundation. 

Salop—At Moreton-hall, aged 86, Peter 
Bentley, esq. 

Somerset—At Nunney, aged 77, Robert 
Payne, esq. formerly an eminent clothier 
of that place. 

At Bath, aged 71, Rowland Mainwaring, 
esq. 
“at Taunton, Lieut. C. A. Lewis, of the 
Royal Artillery, son of the late Rev. T. 
F. Lewis, of Currey Mallet. 

At Bridgewater, aged 80, Rev. B. Mor- 
gan, Baptist teacher. 

At Long Ashton, near Bristol, Rev. G. 
Campbell, minister of the united parishes 
of Ardchattan and Muckairn, Argyleshire. 

Staffordshire—At Stafford, aged 81, 
Thomas Du?ley, esq. Senior Alderman of 
the Corporation. 

Suffolk —Capt. E. Chinnery, of Sud- 
bury. 

In his 74th year, Rev. John Love, M.A. 
rector of Somerleyton and Blundesion, 
Suffolk, and minister of St. George’s cha- 
pel, Yarmouth. He was formerly of Caius 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1764, M.A. 
1767. 

Wilts—The wife of _N. Washbouro, 
esq. mayor of Marlborough. 

At Marlborough, the wife of Mr. Went- 
worth, alderman. 

Worcestershire At Bell Hall, 
riet, wife of J P. Noel, esq. 

Yorkshire-— At Gilling, aged 80, Mrs. 
Thistlethwaite, widow of the late Rev. 
Robert Thistiethwaite, of Kirby Fleatham. 

At Ryton, Rev. IT. Slee, many years 
curate of that parish. 

Aged 72, the wife of Mr. Sharp, Baptist 
Minister at Earsiey ; she was the mother 
of 21 children. 

Wares— Rev. James Hicks, vicar of 
Angle and Lampney, co. Pembroke. 

At Carmarthen, at a very advanced 
age, Hon. Mrs. Lloyd, relict of T. Liayd, 
esq. of Abertrinant, Cardiganshire, and 
only sister of the Jate Earl of Lisburne. 
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At Liandaff, aged 73, Edward Pearson, 
esq. Registrar of that Diocese. 

At Brecon, Rich. Wilkins, esq. banker. 

IntLtanp— At Florence Court, Ferma- 
nagh, the Countess of Enniskillen. She 
was daughter of the late Earl of Uxbridge, 
and sister to the present Marquis of An- 
glesey. 

At Aron, Galway, in his 120th year, 
M. Dirrane. He retained his faculties to 
the last: could read without spectacles, 
and till within the last 3 or 4 years would 
walk some miles in the day. 

Frances Margaret Stoney, wife of Ro- 
bert Johnston Stoney, esq. of Greyfort, 
co. Fipperary. 

At Soutbhill Park, the seat of her fa- 
ther,the Earl of Limerick, Lady Mary Pery. 

Asroap.—At Paris, M. Baguenault, 
banker, and one of the chief Contractors 
of the late Loan. 

At Paris, of a sudden apoplexy, the fa- 
mous cook and restaurateur, Beauvilliers. 

At St. Amand, near Valenciennes, 
France, aged about 28, the wife of Capt. 
Wm. Gordon, of the 3d battalion Ist foot, 
or Royal Scots. 

Near Vendome, Madam De Vernage, 
wife of the celebrated Physician, whose 
name Voltaire cites in his verse,—When 
young she was one of the most distin- 
guished beauties of her time. 

At Trinidad, Capt. G. Blomer, Royal 
York Rangers. 

In the West Indies, aged 35, Mr. Tho- 
mas Sanderson, surgeon of his Majesty’s 
ship Brazen, and sou of Mr. Sanderson, 
of Hull, solicitor. 

At Bombay, John Hungerford, esq. 
one of the Attorneys of the Recorder's 
Court, and acting Solicitor to the East 
India Company. 

At Ganjam, in India, Dr. James Sib- 
bald, and Dr, Barclay, both of the East 
India Company's service. 

Feb. 1. At Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
the wife of Mr. William Gillman, banker. 

In Half Moon-street, Piccadilly, aged 
79, Christopher Leusdale, esq. 

At Rotherhithe, aged 85, Anne, wife of 
Capt. John Beyd, mauy years commander 
of the ship Hibberts, trading to Jamaica. 

In ber Tist year, Lady Mary Halton, 
wife of Sir Wm. Halton, bart. She was 
daughter of Richard Garner, of King’s 
Ripon, co, Huntingdon, esq. 

At Maidstone C ilege, Keat, Mrs. Min- 
gay, sister of P. Corrall, esq. of that place, 
and relict of the late Jas. Mingay, esq. 
King’s counsel, of Ashfield Lodge, Suffolk. 

At Trinity College, Cambridge, Rev. J. 
Davies, B. D. one of the senior fellows of 
that society, rector of Orwell in that coun- 
ty, and librarian of the university. Mr. 


Davies was also secretary to the chancel- 
lor, and receiver of the rents of Worts 
charity 
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charity estates. He proceeded to the de- 
grees of B. A. 1765, M. A. 1768, and B,D. 
1790. By his death the society of Trinity 
College have to regret the loss of a mem- 
ber, who by his learning was an ornament 
to the aviversity, and whose peculiar sua- 
vity of disposition. and urbanity of man- 
ners, had justly attached him to all who 
were acquainted wiih his excelleacies. 

At Finedoo, Northamptonshire, in his 
37th year, W.S, Dolben, esq. son of Sir 
J.E. Doiben, bart. and grandson of the 
late Sir W. Dolben, bart. M,P. 

At Gainsboro’, aged 67, Mrs. Brettel, 
wife of the late Rev. Jacob Brettel, Pres- 
byterian minister, 

At Peebles, in his 95d year, Mr. Wm. 
Brunton, 56 years surveyor of taxes for 
that county, 

Feb. 2. At Farringdon, Berks, Bryan 
Reynolds, esq. banker. 

Aged 85, Gen. Carleton, colonel of the 
2nd battalion 60th foot, and great uncle 
to the present Lord Dorchester. 

At Tavistock, francis Hall Beaumont, 
youngest son of the late Mr. Beaumont, 
of Villiers-street, Sirand. 

In his 68th year, Thos. Walker, esq. 
of Longford, near Manchester. 

At Kilkenny, Nicholas Power, esq. 

Feb. 3. At Cambridge, in his 72d year, 
Sir Isaac Pennington, kat. M. D. Regius 
professor of physic, senior fellow of St. 
John’s college, aad senior physician of 
Addenbrooke’s hospital. He proceeded to 
the degrees of B. A. 1767, M.A. 1770, and 
M.D. 1777. He succeeded the late Dr, 
Russell Plumptre in the professorship in 
1793. His professional abiliiies were of 
the first rate, and his amiable disposition 
endeared him to a numerous circle of 


friends in the university, town, and neigh-, 


bourhood. His loss will be sincerely re- 
gretted by all who knew him; it will also 
be sensibly felt by numbers among the 
lower classes of the community, who in 
illness or distress have received the bevefit 
of his advice, attention, and charity. 

Mr. Ignatius Waiblinger, of Pudsey, an 
eminent surgeon, and a man highly aod 
universally respected. . 

At the house of the Rt. Hon. W. C. 
Plunket, Dublia, in her 84th year, Mrs. 
M‘Causians, widow of the late J. M‘Caus- 
Jand, esq. of the county of Donegal. 

Mr. Baiubridge, father of the late Dr. 
Bainbridge, of Sedbergh. 

Feb. 4. In Lower Thornbaugh.street, 
aged 35, Barrington Fowler, esq. of the 
Foreign Post-office. 

Ia Cornhill, in ber 53d year, Mrs. So- 
phia Coward, widow. 

At Twaites’ Piace, Chapel-street, Euige- 
ware-road, ia her 107ih year, Mrs. Christi- 
ana Howel!. She was sister to the late 
Col. Monro, of the royal marines. 

Suddenly, while sitting at her breakfast, 


in ber 41st year, the wife of Col, Elford 
of Upper Clapton. 4 

Aged 69, Eleanor, wife of Patrick 
Thomson, esq. of Northaw, Herts. 

Aged 27, Hannah, wife of Charles 
Thorpe, esq. of Buckland, Bucks, aud 
eldest daughter of Jas. Adams esq. one 
of the magistrates of Oxford. 

At the house of T. B, Phillips, esq. at 
Louth, aged 19, Emma, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Dodd. 

At Bridiingioa, aged 52, Rev. Samuel 
Freeman Mootague Heblethwayte, B.D. 


Vicar of Sunniagbill, Berks, perpetual cu- 


rate of Flamborough, co. York, and late 
fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

At Stogkton, aged 8°, George Sutton, 
esq. senior alderman of that corporation, 

At Athloue, Ireland, Anna Maria, wife 
of Major Chamberlain, and third daughter 
of Hale Plumer, esq. of Stockton House, 
near York, 

Feb. 5. At Knightsbridge Green, W. 
Wood Watson, esq. 

At Slaidburn, Yorkshire, aged 97, Me. 
John Breunand. 

At Pontefract, Richard Hepworth, esq. 
towo clerk of that borough, a geatleman 
who did honour to his profession, and was 
universally respected, 

Mrs. Aone Appleyard, of Brotherton, 
co. York. 

Feb. 6. At Hackney, Mrs. Sophia 
Thornton, widow of the late Thomas 
Thoratop, esq. of Burabam, Bucks. 

In the Poultry, in his 7lst year, Wa, 
Salte, esq. of Totteoham. 

In Queen Anve-street, Cavendish- 
square, the Rt. Hon. Catharine Aune, 
Lady Glenbervie. She was the eldest 
davghter of Frederick second Earl of 
Guildford, and sister to the late Eat. 

At Knapp. Hill, wear Well-, Robert 
Lax, esq. who twice served the office of 
mayor of that city. 

At Rafford Hall, Lancashire, the Lady 
of Sir Thomas Dalrymple Hesketh, bart. 
She was Sophia, only danghter of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Hinde, vicar of >hifnal, 
co, Salop. 

Feb.7. At the Jews Hospital, Mile- 
end, aged 104, Henry Coben. He was 
taken ili in the moruiog, and expired in 
the evening, retaining his senses to the last, 

Isabella, daughter of Jao, Folder, esq. 
of Leyton. 

At Ludlow, Ernest, youngest son of E. 
Rogers, esq. 

Aged 35, John Flintoff, esq. of Leeds, 
and of Raby Fell, Durham. 

Feb. 8. At Yeliowfield, Devon, iy her 
89th year, the Dowager Lady Carew, 
relict of the late Sir Johu, aud grand- 
mother of the present Sir Henry Carew, 
bart. of Haccombe. 

At his father’s house, Adderley, Glou- 
cestershire, Lt.-col. Henry Pewlevt, late 
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of the 5th veteran battalion, and captain 
of Carisbrooke castle. 

Mrs. Rudd, wife of Rev. James Radd, 
D. D. rector of Full Sutton, co. York. As 
a most affectionate wife and mother she 
was a shining example; as likewise of 
warm attachment to her friends, and be- 
nevolence to her poor neighbours. 

Feb. 9. The infant dasghter of Mr. 
Bowyer Nichols, of Red Lion Passage, 
Fleet-street. 

At her house in Piccadilly, the wife 
of James Lang, e+q. of Jamaica. 

At Kennington, Matilda, wife of Mr. 
George Medley, of the East India House. 

In her 2ist year, Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. J. Brady, of 
Kenaington Green. 

Feb. 10. Frances, youngest daughter 
of B. Oakley, esq. of ‘Tavistock-place, 

In Henrieita-street, Cavendish-square, 
Caroline Heurietta, second daughter of 
Maj.-gen. Coxe, 

At Sevenvaks, aged 37, Henry Streat- 
field, esq. 

At Peterborough, io his 67th year, 
Samuel Wells, esq. 

Mary Catley, daughter of Mr. John 
Catley, of Sawston, near Cambridge, aud 
servant to M. D. Duffield, esq. F.S. A. of 
Griston Vicarage, near Watton, Novfo'k. 
During the day before her death, she re- 
peatedly cried out with the blessed mar- 
tyr, St. Stephen ; ** Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” She bore her sickness with 
fortitude, and calmly resigned her soul 
into the hands of her Maker, trusting in 
the merits of our gracious Redeemer. She 
was a dutiful and affectionate daughter ; 
a good and faithful servant. 

“« Thrice happy they, whose mortal labours 

dune, [Throne ! 
May lead like thine from service to a 
Go, claim the promise of thy chosen part, 
in zeal a Martha, with a Mary’s heart!” 

Feb. 11. In Berners-street, in his 60th 
year, John Barneby, esq. of Brockhamp- 
ton, co Hereford. 

At Wormley, Herts, F. Atkins, esq. late 
purser in the Royal Navy. 

At the palace at Hampton-court, in a fit 
of apoplexy, James Willis, esq. 

At his seat at Cariton, in Northampton- 
shire, aged 82, Sir John Palmer, bart. He 
represented the county of Leicester iv Par- 
liament from 1765 to 1780. He was a gen- 
theman of pure and virtuous principles, 
steadily and zealously attached to the 
Establishment in Church and State, and 
eminently distinguished for a sense of duty 
in every relation of life, He was a good 
father, an affectionate busband, a kind 
master, and a firm friend. ‘The neigh- 
bourhood will experience the severe loss 
of a liberal benefactor, and the commu- 
nity at large that of a valuable example. 

Suddenly and most unexpectedly (be- 


ing taken ill while on horseback, and ear- 
ried to the house of H. Peters, esq. of 
Betchworth Castle), George William Eve- 
lya, Earl of Rothes, one of the Sixteen 
Peers of Scotland, and Colonel of the Sur- 
rey Yeomanry. His Lordship was twice 
married ; first to the eldest sister of the 
present Earl of Chichester ; and second!y 
to the daughter of —— Campbell, esq. 
His Lordship seconded the Address in 
answer to the Speech trom the Throne, on 
the opening of the present Parliament, 
when be spoke with a collectedness and 
energy that made a corresponding im- 
pression. He was then in the vigour of 
his hea!th—in the full fluw of spirits, the 
flower of his years,—and looked forward 
with a confidence little -short of certainty 
to the attainment of an advanced and 
honourable age. His death is supposed 
to have arisen from the bursting uf a blood 
vessel.—Wel! might it be said— 

To life and power, how near allied js 

death, 

The utmost distance but a gasp of breatb. 
He has left four daughters, the eldest of 
whom succeeds to his titles and estates. 
The present Countess is married to a re- 
spectable man, a gardener in the New 
Road, whese name she bore, dropping 
the term of Lady, to which, by courtesy, 
she was entitled as an Earl's daughter ; 
aud she and her husband have always en- 
joyed the most perfect felicity in their 
humble condition. Another of the late 
Earl’s daughters died a few days after her 
father; see p. 159. 

In Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
Elizabeth, second daughter of John Fol- 
der, esq. of Leyton. 

Feb. 12. William Elyard, esy. of Clap- 
ham Rise. 

At Leeds, Joshua Walker, esq. M. D. 
of the Society of Friends; 25 years Phy- 
sician to the General Infirmary in that 
town. His professional talents will be 
regretted as a public loss; his erudition as 
a scholar entitled him to an eminent rauk 
in literature, and the urbanity and libe- 
rality of an eulightened mind will ever en- 
dear bis nfémory to his afflicted relations 
and numerous friends. Some Letters. on 
Medical Subjects be.ween Dr. Walker and 
Dr. Lettsom will be found in the third Vo- 
lume of Mr. Pettigrew’s “ Life of Dr. 
Lettsom,” recently published. 

Feb. 13. At Pentonville, aged 64, Mr. 
Wm. Gibson, of the Bank of England ; 
the son of that self taught mathematician, 
whose life is so cvriously-given in our 
Magazine for November, 1791 @ol. LXI. 
p. 1062). ~~ 

At Walham Green, in her 78th year, 
Jane (formerly Miss. M‘Culloch, of Ber- 
holm, Galloway), relict of the late W. 
Shaw, M.D. for many years of South- 
moulton-strect, 
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Feb, 14. Aged 18, Wm, Henry, third 
son of the late Edward Bray, esq. of Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Edward 
Bentley, of Paternoster-row. 

At Plymouth, in her 23d year, Jane, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Hearsey, 
esq. of Denmark hill. 

At her hotei in Paris, aged 85, the Coun- 
tess of Coislin, formerly one of the at- 
tendants upon the person of the Queen of 
Louis XV. and grand-aunt of the Duchess 
of Pie of Bavarra. 

Feb. 15. At Gaywood Parsonage, the 
Rev. Dr. Hutton, rector of Gaywood and 
Mucdesley, and vicar of Stradset, in 
Norfolk, 

At Cosgrove Priory, Northamptonshire, 
in her 85th year, Mrs. Anue Lowndes. 

Feb. 16. In Howland-sireet, Joba Ti- 
lotson Laycock, esq. only son of the late 
Rev. Tilotson Laycock, esq. of Lincoln. 

At Clapham, Surrey, aged 81, Jobo 
Prescott, esy. 

Feb. 17. In James-street, Westminster, 
Margaret, daughter of Patrick Colquhoun, 
esq. LL. D. 

Aged 23, Mrs. Caroline Hewlett. widow 
of the late Mr. J. Hewlett, jun. of Rolls- 
buildings. 

In his 54th year, Edward Gale, esq. of 
Buxton House, Epping Forest. 

Feb. 20. At Sunbury, in her 76th year, 
Mrs. Baldwin, widow of the late Benjamin 
Baldwin, esq. of Wokingham, Berks. 

Feb. 22. At Camberwell, much re- 
spected, Mr. Joho Waiker, late of Pater- 
noster-row, bookseller, and ove of the 
Common Council of the Ward of Farring- 
don Within. Of this gentleman there is 
@ private portrait, taken about 20 years 
ago, in the character of a Bovk Auction- 
eer, a branch of his profession which he 
lovg carried on with great respectability. 

Feb, 23. At the house of Ciarles 
Brooke, esq. Long Ditton, Surrey, Right 
Hon. Lady Amelia Leslie, second daughter 
of the late Earl! of Rothes. 

Feb. 24. In Paternoster-row, Mr. Wil- 
liam Cadwell, surveyor and carpenter, 
and one of the Common Council of the 
Ward of Farringdon Withia. 

Feb. 25. In Bloomsbury-square, aged 
65, Francis Gosling, esq. bauker; than 
whom a worthier or more benevolent cha- 
racter scarcely ever existed. He was the 
son of Sir Francis Gosling, many years 
Alderman of Farringdon Without, 





AbpITIONS. 

Vol. LXXXVI. iv. p. 625. b. Captain 
Robert Fry, late senior captain in the 6th 
reg. native Bengal cavalry, died at Cawn- 
pore, in the East Indies, on the 16th of 
April, 1816, in his 39th year. His gentle- 
manly deportmen , and extremely conci- 
hating manners, endeared him to al! who 
knew him, in no ordiuary degree. The 
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Officers have, at their own expence, agreed 
to raise a t to his m y, ex- 


pressive of their very great regard and 
esteem, 

Vol. UXXXVI, Part ii. p. 627. Dr, 
John Disney was the thd and youngest 
surviving soa of Joho Disney, of Swinder- 
by, and of the city of Lincola, esq.; was 
born at Lincoln, Sept. 17, 1746; some 
time rector of Panton, and vicar of Swim 
derby, im his native county ; and chap- 
lain to Dr Edmund Law, bishop of Car. 
lisle. All which preferments he resigned 
from religious scruples. He succeeded 
Mr. Lindsey as minister of the Unitarian 
chapel, in Essew street, Loudon; from 
which he retired on Mr. Brand Hollis be- 
qveathing him his estates. He married, 
in 1774, Jane, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Francis Blackburne, rector of Rich- 
mond, co. York, and archdeacon of Cleve- 
land, whom he had the misfortune te 
lose in 1809. Dr. Disney has left twe 
sons; John, a barrister at law, and re. 
corder of Bridport, and Algernon, a major 
in the army ; and five daughters. 

Dr. Disney was a volumimous aathor: 
he published “ Four Sermons on Christ- 
mas day,” 1771; * Thoughts on licensing 
Alehouses,” 1776; Reasons for quitting 
the Church of England,” 1783; ** Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of Arthur 
Ashley Sykes, D. D.” 1785; “ Dialogue 
between a commou Unsiarian Christian 
and ao Athanasian,” 1784; “ The Works 
‘Theological, Medical, Political, and Mis- 
cellaneous, of Jobn Jebb, M.D. F.RS. 
with Memoirs of the Life of the Author,” 
3 vols. 1787; ** Discourses on various 
Subjects ; to which are added, Considera- 


‘tions on Pluralities, by Samuel Disney, 


LL.B. late vicar of Halstead, Essex, with 
a Preface,” 1788; “ A Defence of Public 
Worship, w answer to Gilbert Wakefield, 
and Paine’s Aze of Reason, a Sermon,” 
1792; ‘* Memoirsof the Life and Writings 
of John Jortin, D.D.” 1792; “ The Book 
of Common Prayer Reformed, for the use 
of Unitarian Congregations,” 1792; 2d 
edit. and “ A Collection of Hymns,” 1802 ; 
* Letters to Vicesimus Knox, D.D. occa- 
sioned by his Refexions on Unitarian 
Christians, in his Advertisement prefixed 
to a Volume of Sermons,” 1792; “ Ser- 
mon,” vols. I. and tl. 1795; vols. II. 
and [V. 1816; “ The reciprocal Doty 
of a Christian Minister and a Christiae 
Congregation, « Sermon,” 1793; “A 
Caution te Youug Persons against 1afde- 
lity, a Sermon,” 1796; “ A Sermoa 
preached at the Unitarian Chapel, Essex- 
street, on the Death of the Rev. Dr. Priest- 
ley,” 18045; “* Memoirs of Toomas Brand 
Hollis, esq.” 1808, 4to. This was a tri- 
bute of gratitude and respect to a friend 
aud benefactor, who had bequeathed the 
principal part of his valuable property to 
Dr. Disney. “* Remarks on the Bishop 
of 
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of Lincoln’s Charge to the Clergy of his 
Diocese in 1812 ;” “ Short Memoir of the 
late Rev. R. E. Garnham,” 1814 ; “Short 
Memvir of the late William Hopkins, 
B.A. Vicar of Boley, Sussex,” 1615. 
Dr. Disney, also, in 1811, republished 
“The Life of Sir Mic hael Foster, by 
Michael Dedsun, esq. his nephew,” 8vo. 
One of his latest literary occupations was 
a copious pedigree and account of his fa- 
mily, for the improved edition of Hut- 
chins’s ‘“ History of Dorsetshire.” See 
vol. IV. pp. 389-3938, 

‘The interesting uaited Libraries, ancient 
Coins, and collection of Medals, Bronzes, 
and Terra Cottas, of the celebrated ‘Thu- 
mas Hollis, and T. Brand Hollis, in- 
cluding the Theological and Political Li- 
brary of the late Dr. Disney, will be sold 
by auction this spring, by Mr. Socheby. 


Some particulars of the Life and Death of 
Geoxce Samust Wace, Esq. 

The late George Samuel Wegg, esq. 
of Acton, in the county of Middlesex, 
was born in the parish of St. George, 
Bivoom-bury, im the year 1749, avd died 
at Actou, on the 2lst of January, 1817, 
aged 67, After passing through the 
usual! course of avademical education, 
at Christ’s college, Cambridge, he was 
called to the Bar, aud became, and 
continued till his death, a bencher of 
the bon. socicty of Gray’s Inn. He 
was a truly loyal subject, and firmly 
attached to the existing coustitution both 
in church and state: an honest and im- 
partial magistrate, fair and upright in all 
his dealings, and uniformly scrupulous in 


a rigid adherence to trath and justice both 
in principle and practice, and exemplary 
in a strict, but unostentatious perform- 
ance of all religious duties public and 
private. A zealous promoter of charitable 
institutions, as well ‘by the liberality of 
his contributions, as by his personal as- 
sistance. Of his private charities little 
more is known than that they were nume- 
rous avd extensive; he was a kind and 
indulgent master, a candid, conciliating, 
benevolent, and hospitable neighbour, a 
most affectionate brother, and a sincere 
friend, The blessed effect of a life so 
spent was most happily and peculiarly 
exempliied m its termination: in the 
midst of health, apparently unbroken, 
and with scarce anv perceptible symp- 
toms of the internal disease which soon 
proved fatal, he received the unexpeeted 
information of his immediate danger with 
acalm composure, which nothing but a 
constant state of preparation for the last 
awful change could ever have inspired ; 
and waited for his approaching dissolution 
with a tranquillity and resignation truly 
Christian : recollecting with bumility, but 
with eomfort, his uniform endeavours w 
discharge his duty, aud expressiug a con- 
tident hope, that through the merits of his 
Redeemer he may be finaily accepted 
at the throne of grace. After the short 
interval of three days, exempt from paia 
both of body aud mind, he resigned his 
breath without a pang or struggle, as if 
he were sinking into the repose of sleep. 
Thus terminatéd a life which every man 
should try to live, by a death which every 
man weuid wish to die, AmIcUs. 
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Mereoxrovocicat Tass for February, 1817. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 28, 1817, to Feb. 25, 1817. 








Christened. Buried. Qand 5 123 | 50 and 60 141 

Males - “912 1758 Males - 8042 1545 z 5and10 71 {[60and 70 148 
Females 846 Females 7414 4 10 and 20 68| 70and80 94 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 434 2) Wand30 95) S0and90 53 
© § 30 and 40 147 | 90 and 100 Ie 

Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 159] 100and105 0 








AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending Feb. 15. 





























INLAND COUNTIES. a MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat , Rye | Barly Oats Beans, Wheat Kye Barly -— Beans 
s. djs. dis. djs. ad. s. d.|s. d.| & dys. d 
Middlesex 96 9/66 2146 3/30 5/48 OjjEssex 83 3/61 O41 @R8 “slse “s 
Surrey 100 4/56 0/46 4/35 8/57 SliKem 102 6)52 oe 251 850 § 
Hertford 86 046 O45 2/32 8/41 GijSussex 101 800 O47 ONS 0 
Bedford 90 4/48 0/47 1/34 10)48 Oj/Suffolk 105 7/00 049 528 9 
Huntingdon 92 3/00 054 8/50 843 5 Camb. 89 7100 oe9 0}21 8 
Northamp. 105 6)58 0148 8/30 0/56 6))Norfolk 98 1/00 O42 6/32 2 
Rutlend 85 6/00 0143 6/28 648 6j[Limcoln’ 85 3/7 038 ales 5 
Leicester 113 11)54 0/54 8/29 Qo 6}; York 77 «5/54 — 927 6 
Nottingham101 10/69 0/55 0j35 4/70 0}/Durham 93 11/00 6 156 0 
Derby 106 8100 0/56 9/41 4/75 Ofj/Northum. 71 0/52 O49 11)55 0 
Stafford 106 11/00 0)52 8|38 6/72 11/|Cumberl. 92 0j91 451 5/56 mS 
Salop 110 4/50 6.48 11/30 296 0}/Westmor.10i 11/80 O44 9)59 v 
Hereford 110 11/62 5/52 9/27 5/45 4//Lancaster 96 6/00 000 0/58 0 
Worcester 109 11/00 0/45 [31 O51 ‘7}lChester 92 4/00 0/57 6135 0 
Warwick 122 5100 0/60 0/36 9/65 1/Flint 109 0/00 ose 3|24 0 
Wilts 102 $)CO 0/51 6/51 10,71 0}/Denbigh . 92 .7/00 alse 8)31 0 
Berks 103 5;00 0:39 ORT 4/49 4};Anglesea 00 0/00 053 0/24 0 
Oxford 108 600 036 3/’9 0/70 Ol|\Carnarv. 100 000 0/51 4/26 e 
Bucks 96 400 O42 4/54 9153 10||Merioneth115 2)00 0/56 8/28 0 
Brecon 127 0176 8/60 9[32 0100 O}jCardigan 108 4/00 0/45/20 0 
Montgom. 115 2\76 10/57 7/25 7/00 0}|Pembroke 93 7/00 0/45 11/17 0 
Radnor 119 100 O51 8/29 7:00 G)i\Carmart. 91 11/00 O51 6/18 0 
Glamorg. 102 5/00 052 98/20 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest.116 6,00 0/60 1,31 0 
102 0j62 ‘49 B29 9156 10||Somerset 119 10}00 049 7/29 0 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-||Monm. 118 10/00 /61 1/00 0 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Devon 118 3/0 0153 10}18 0 
which Importation is to be regulated m/|Cornwal! 100 10/00 O51 Oj23 v 
Great Britain. Dorset 106 10]00 0/50 10/27 4/00 ¢ 
100 10)64 050 929 858 OllHants 102 4100 048 729 9/52 10 











PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Feb. 24, 100s. to 105s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140!bs, Avoirdupois, Feb. 15, 39s. 11d. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Feb. 19, 47s. 14d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPs, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Feb. 24: 


Kent Bags ..........+ ell «69s. to 15/%. Os. | Sussex Pockets......... 12. 12s. to 161. 16s, 
Sussex Ditto .........10/. 10s. to 14/. Os. | “ssex Ditto..............12/. Os. to 164 Os, 
Kent Pockets ......... 12/. 12s. to 154, 10. | Farnam Diitto.......... O41 Os. to 254. Oy, 


AVERAGE Paice OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb. 24 
St. Janses’s, Hay 4/. 10s. 0d. Straw 2. 2s. Od. Clover 4/. 16s. 0d.---Whitechapel, Hay 5i. 10>. 
Straw 2/. 3s. Ud.—Clover 71 0s. Od.—smithiield, Hay 5/. 5s. Od. Straw 2/. Os, 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 24. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8!bs. 


Beek .ccsccosecseosese 38, Gd. to 4s. Od. | Lamb. ...,.....ccccccccccecccees Os. Cd. to Os, Ov 
Mutton . sanecesocscosnecsdnstd hs. Od. to 5s. Od. | Head of Cattle at Market Feh. 24; 

ee 5s. O4. to Ge. Od. | ee FO Calves 15!. 
POrK .cccoccscccsesesesee - sees. Od. to 5s. Od. | Sheep and Lambs 14,780 Pigs 308. 


COALS, Feb. 24: Newcastle 34s. Ud. to 42s. Sd. Sunderland 36s. Od, to 59s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James's 3s. 6d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 3s, 50. 
SOAP, Yellow, 86s. Mottled 94s. Curd 99s. CANDLES, 10+. Od. per Doz. Moulds Us. 6a. 
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, 12504. ex div. $0/ half year. — Oxford, 4101—Grand 
501L—O/d Union, 701. 


at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, Loadon.— 
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/.—Ellesmere, 60L— 


. — Commercial Sale 


16/.— West India Dock, 160J, 


"1. ex div. 14. 10s. — Globe Insurance, 1051.— 
, 2701. — Liverpool Bootle Water 


191. — Kennet and Avon, 


21.— Grand Junction Ditto, 25/.— Kent Dito, 34/ 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN FEBRUARY, 1817. 
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Albion, 30/. ex div. — British Plate Glass Company 
Rooms, 24/. 10s. 


ex div. 5/. half-year. — London ditto, 5 
Works, ¢ 


Junction, 136/, 1401, — Grand Surrey, 
Worcester and Birmingham, 


Feb. 1317 (to the 24th), 
Trent and Mersey Cana! 
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